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PEEFACE. 



In introducing the Correspondence between Schiller and 
Goethe to English readers, it is perhaps necessary to say 
a few words regarding the positions which the two men 
occupied, and the relation in which they stood towards 
one another at the time of and previous to their first 
Personal acquaintance. Their friendship, which is so 
folly and beautifuUy illustrated in their letters, is one of 
the rarest instances, perhaps the noblest, in the history 
of literatnre, of two men in ^the same department of 
leaming showing the sincerest interest and sympathy ih 
each other's work, and encouraging each other to ever 
higher aspirations ; and mighty hâve been the results to 
German poetry of their united efforts I 

Of entirely différent natures both physically and men- 
tally, they had long held aloof from each other, but when 
once brought in contact they soon discovered that, différent 
though their paths in life were, they were nevertheless 
both pressing towards the same ends and objects. It was 
not the voice of affection that drew them together, not the 
enthusiastic sympathy that springs up between young men, 
and is called forth by the expériences they are living 
tbrough together ; theirs was a friendship formed in 
mature manhood, and nourished by the sure conviction 
and feeling that they had one common aim in life. Thus 
the more they came to know of each other, the more clearly 
did each of them perceive the astounding wealth and depth 
of mind in the other, and the union between them gradually 
became one of the truest and most affectionate, and con- 
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tinued unclouded till the bond was eut asunder by tbe 
death of Schiller in 1805 at the early âge of fortynsix. 
Goethe survived his younger friend and brother-poet 
twenty-seven years. 

Tbere was a différence of ten years in their âges, and 
this, together with the great contrast in their natures, 
may partly account for the strange feeling of antipathy 
which allowed thirty-five years of Schiller*s life to pass 
without his having wished to meet or to beoome per- 
sonally acquainted with his great contemporary, not- 
withstanding his admiration of his works. This feel- 
ing of antipathy, which Schiller frankly expressed to 
friends, was also felt — although perhaps less keenly — by 
Goethe himself ; to Frau von Stein, who knew both men 
and wished them to become friends, Goethe maintained 
that he could never make a friend of Schiller, although he 
would gladly do him any service in his power. At the 
time of the first appearance of Schiller's Bàvher, Fiesco, 
and Kàbaîe und Liébe — which were among his first dramas, 
and had been written under the same influence that had 
suggested to Goethe his Q'ôtz von Berlichingen and Werther's 
Leiden — Goethe himself had left that stage of mental 
culture far behind him, and having meanwhile leamed to 
despise his own works that had sprung from the Sturm 
und Drang tendency, was somewhat intolérant of those 
who were unable to free themselves from it. 

In 1788 Schiller met and spoke to Goethe for the first 
time. He was residing in Eudolstadt, where his friend 
W. von Wolzogen had introduced him to Frau von Lenge- 
feld and her two daughters, the younger of whom subse- 
quently became his wife. His acquaintance with the 
Lengefelds is known to hâve had a very bénéficiai 
influence upon his over-sensitive nature. They and Kôrner 
were most anxious that the two men should meet, and on 
one occasion induced Schiller to send a friendly message 
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to the author of Iphîgenia, who happened to be on a visit 
in the neighbourhood. The latter sent a most kind reply, 
and one day .came over with Frau von Stein and some 
other friends to call upon the Lengefelds, and there met 
and conversed with Schiller for the first time. On the 
2nd of September of that year Schiller writes to Kôrner of 
Goethe : " Upon the whole I must say that my great idea 
of him is not lessened by having become personally 
acquainted with him; but I doubt whether we shall 
ever become intimate. Mtich that to me is of interest he 
bas already lived throngh. Not so much in years as in 
expérience and self-cnlture, he is so far beyond me that 
we can never expect to meet on our way, his whole being 
is radically opposed to mine, his world is not my world, 
our conceptions of things are entirely différent. Time 
will show." On the 2nd of February following he again 
writes to Kôrner : " To be much with Goethe would make 
me unhappy, for even towards his best friends he has no 
moments of overflowingness (Ergiessung) ; one cannot get 
hold of him. In fact, I think him an egotist of no 
common order. He has the talent of fasoinating men and 
of making them feel themselves indebted to him by small 
as well as great attentions, but he contrives always to 
keep himself free; he makes his existence benevolently 
felt, but only as a god, without yielding himself (ohne sich 
êéUbst zu geben). This seems to me a consistent and well- 
contrived mode of action, calculated to ensure the highest 
enjoyment of self-love. Men should not allow such a 
character to come much about them. This it is that 
makes him hateful to me, although I love his genius with 
piy whole heart and think highly of him. He has 
awukened in me a most peculiar mixture of hâte and love, 
•a feeling not very unlike that which Bru tus and Cassins 
must hâve entertained for Cœsar ; I could kill his spirit 
and yet love him with ail my heart I " 
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Strange it is to read sucli senjbences when, but a few 
years later, we find Schiller full of révérence and love for 
the very man whom he had previously so evidently mis- 
understood. Soon after they first became acquainted in 
September, 1795, we find Schiller writing to his new 
friend, " Not to hear from you or to say anything to you 
for a week, is a thing to which I cannot now accustom 
myself." And again : " Since you left me I feel* as if there 
were something wanting in the élément in which I hâve 
to live ! " 

At the time of the commencement of their Correspond- 
ence in 1794, Goethe held the office of Privy Councillor 
at the small but important Court of the Duke of Weimar, 
with whom he lived on the most friendly and intimate 
terms. He had previously held the offices of Président of 
the Chamber and Director of the War Department, but 
upon his retum from his first visit to Italy in 1788, he 
had resolved to dedicate his life to literature, art and 
science, and in a touching letter to his princely friend, 
Karl August, he begged to be released from the appoint- 
ments, the duties of which he felt were no longer to his 
taste. He continued, however, to hold his appointment of 
chief manager of the Commission of Mines, besides being 
connected with other scientifio institutions. On first 
coming to Weimar he found the Court passionately devoted 
to theatrical entertainments, and having naturally a great 
leaning that way, at once took a zealous interest in them 
himself. Subsequently he was made Director of the 
théâtre belonging to the Court, which from that time 
became renowned throughout Germany. 

Schiller had commenced his career in life with the study 
of law, but soon gave this up and tumed his attention to 
medicine,and received, in 1781, an appointment in Stuttgart 
as doctor in the army. It was at this time that he wrote 
his Bàuher, Having greatly displeased the Duke of Wir- 
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temburg by leaving Stuttgart witbout permission, as well 
as by the publication of some poems, he was forbidden to 
Write upon any other than médical subjects. This together 
with the many other restraints which a military life en- 
forced upon him, induced him to take to flight, leave his 
appointment for good, and to repair to Mannheim. He 
there received the post of stage-poet, which position 
he held till the year 1784, when, owing to pecuniary 
diffîculties he resigned the appointment, and started a 
periodical which was called the Thalia. In doing this 
he entered completely into the domain of literature, and 
became a servant to the public, which — in the introductory 
address with which he opened his first number — was 
henceforth, he said, to be " my study, my sovereign and 
my confidant." This publication had but little success, and 
Schiller having meanwhile become acquainted with Kômer 
and Huben, followed their advice and moved to Leipzig. 
The famé of his Hiatory of the Netherlands procured him 
in 1787 the appointment of Professer Extraordinary of 
Philosophy in Jena, and hère he resided for thirteen years, 
and consequently was within a few hours' drive of Weimar 
where Goethe was living. In 1794, after a severe illness, 
Schiller paid a visit to his native province of Suabia, and 
on this joumey made the acquaintance of the famous 
publisher Cotta, and discussed with him the plan of ètart- 
ing a periodical to which ail the most eminent men in 
Germany were to be invited to contribute. 

It was the publication of this periodical (which received 
the name of Die Horen) that first brought Schiller and 
Goethe into direct contact with each other, and when the 
first step towards a friendly union between them had been 
made, ail other obstacles soon gave way. 

It has been said by many, and by Goethe himself, that 
Schiller possessed great pow^rs of attraction, and that he 
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l.~ScHiLLEE to Goethe, 

Jena, June 13, 1794« 
HochwoMgéborner Herr, 
Hochzuverèhrender Herr Oeheimer Math /* 

The enclosed paper expresses the wish of a number 
of men whose esteem for you is unbounded, that you 
would honour the periodical in question with contribu- 
tions from your pen, in regard to the value of which 
there can be but one voice among us. We feel, Eusr 
Hochwohlgehorenj that your consenting to support this 
undei*taking will be a guarantee of its sucoess, and we 
should be most willing to agrée to whatever conditions 
you might hâve to propose. 

Hère, in Jena, Herren Fichtejf Woltmann,J and von 
Humboldt,§ hâve united for the publication of this 
periodical, and as, in accordance with a necessary arrange- 
ment, the profFered manuscripts will hâve to be submitted 
to the judgment of a smaller committee, we should be 
infinitely indebted to your Hochwohlgéboren if, from time 
to time, you will allow us to send you a manuscript 
for approval. The greater and the more interested the 
participation with which you honour our undertaking, the 
more we feel assured will its value rise in the eyes of that 

* The Gtemian epistolary forma of civility are hère retained as they 
are net translatable. 

t The well-known metaphysician. 

X An historian of note, § Brother to the celebrated traveller. 

VOL. I. B 
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portion of the public whose approbation is to us of the 
highest importance. 

Witli profound respect, I remain, Your most obedient 
servant and most sincère admirer, 

Fr. Schiller. 



' The Horen.' 

Jena, Jnne 18, 1794. 

Under this title there will appear at the beginning of 
the y car 1795 a monthly periodîcal, the management of 
which will be intrusted to a committee of well-known 
scholars. This magazine is intended to contain essays on 
ail snch subjects as can be treated with taste and in a 
philosophical spirit, and, accordingly, will include articles 
on philosphical research, as well as poetical and historical 
essays. AU such subjects as are interesting only to 
scholars or such as could satisfy the uneducated public 
only, will not be aocepted; but it is more espeoially 
our. unconditional intention to reject ail such essays àa 
treat of religion and politics. The magazine is to be pre- 
sented to the gênerai public for instruction and culture, to 
the learned for the free investigation of truth and for a 
productive exchange of ideas ; but while its objeot — owing 
to its intrinsic character — will be to enrioh philosophy 
itself, still, it is at the same time hoped that its cirole of 
readers will be extended by the form which will be given 
to the subjects. 

Oonsidering that there already exists a large number of 
periodicals of a similar description, it will perhaps be 
difficult to draw attention to it, and oonsidering the many 
unsuccessful attempts of the kind, still more difficult to 
inspire the public with confidence in it. Whether thô 
committee who propose starting the présent periodical 
hâve any more well-founded hopes, will be best gathered 
from the means which they hâve adopted for the attain* 
ment of their object. 

It is only the intrinsic value of a literary undertaking 
that can render the work sure of finding lastinjg faveur 
with the public ; on the other hand, however, ft is this 
faveur alone which gives the proprietor the courage and 
the power to make any great outlay upon it. The great 
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diffionlty, therefore, is that the sucoess of the undertaking 
must, to a certain extent, be realised before it ùi possible to 
make that outlay by whioh alone it oan be realised. There 
is no way ont of tbis dilemma, except it be tbat some 
enterprising man consent to risk as muoh upon the 
solution of the problematical sucoess as might be neoessary 
to make him feel certain of it» 

Periodicals like the one about to be isaued are in no 
danger of - not finding a large oircle of readers^ but tbis 
cirole of readers is divided among a number of joumals. 
If the purchasers of ail the joumals belonging to this 
town were to be coùnted, it would be fbund that the 
number would suffîœ to support the most expensive en- 
terprise. Now the whole of this number of readers is 
within the reach of that periodical whioh embraces ail the 
advantages possessed by eaoh ofthose. joumals indiyidually, 
without greatly exoeeding any one of them in priée. 

Every author of any merit has his own cirole among the 
reading public, and even the very best writer has no more 
than his own cirole. Intellectual culture in Germany has 
not yet reached that point where what is best is to be met 
with in the hands of ail. But if the most eminent authors 
of the nation were to form themselves into a literary 
association, they would by this means gather together the 
hitherto scatteïed public, and the work in whioh the 
association took part would bave tiie whole world for Its 
readerSé In this manner also, eaoh individual author 
would reap ail the advantages which the widest cirole of 
rBGiders and subscribers would hâve procured but for one 
author. 

In Herr Cotta, of Tubingen, we hâve already found a 
publisher in every respect equal to our undertaking, and 
he is ready to begin as soon as the requisite number of 
contributors has been found. AU authors to whom 
thïs circular is sent are^ accordingly, invited to join the 
association, and they may rest assui^d .that they will not 
be called upon to appear in publie among men unworthy 
of their company. As, however, the whole «ndertaking is 
entirely dépendent upon the requisite number of con- 
tributors, authors thus invited oannot be ' permitted to 
withhold their assent till after the appearance of the 

B 2 
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perîodical, because it will first be necessary to know upon 
whom we shall hâve to dépend, before we can even think 
of carrying out the contemplated tindertaking. As soon 
as we hâve the requisite number of contributors, the fact 
will be immediately made known to ail those who hâve 
consented to work for the periodical. 

It bas been decided to publish a number or part every 
month, and each nnmber îs to consîst of nîne sheets of 
medÎTim size. The priée paid for each printed sheet will 
be * * * louis-d'ors in gold. The author on his part is 
engaged not to make any further public use of his essaya 
for a period of three years after their first appearanoe, 
unless they hâve been considerably altered. 

Although we feel convinced that those scholars from 
whom we hâve solicited contributions will not send us 
anything that would not be quite worthy of themselves 
and of our proposed journal, still an arrangement has 
been made — for reasons easily conceivable — ^that no manu- 
script shall be sent to the press before it has been sub- 
mitted to the opinion of an appointed number of fellow- 
members. Our contributors will, it is hoped, the more 
readily accède to this condition, because it is, at most, only 
the relative object of the essays, in respect to the plan and 
interest of the periodical, that will be looked into. 
Neither the éditer nor the committee will take it upon 
themselves to make independent altérations in the manu- 
scripts. If such should be found to be necessary, the 
author will, as a matter of course, be requested to make 
them himself. The manuscripts will be printed according 
to the order in which they are received, in so far as this is 
compatible with the necessary variety in the contents of 
the monthly parts. In order to sustain this variety it 
will further be necessary that no essay shall be continued 
through more than three numbers, and that in no single 
number shall the essay occupy more than sixty pages. 

Letters and manuscripts must be sent to the éditer, who 
will acknowledge contributions, and, when desired, give an 
account of them. 

It is àlmost unnecessary to request that no public use 
be made of this prospectus. 

Friedrich Schiller, 

AtUio CoundUor and Prof essor in Jemu 
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2, — Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, June 24, 1794. 
Ew, Wohlgéboren 

Opens up to me a prospect which is pleasant in a double 
sensé, first as regards the periodical which you propose 
pnblishing, and next the invitation you give me of joining 
in the undertaking. With pleasure and with ail my heart 
do I conbent to be one of your committee. 

If, among my unprinted papers, there is anything suit- 
able for a collection such as you désire, I should be vety 
happy to let you hâve it ; but this is certain that a doser 
connection with the sterling men who form your committee 
will arouse to new life much that is now stagnant within 
me. 

Very interesting also will be our discussions in coming 
to an agreement about the principles by which the manu- 
scripts are to be tested, as well as in watching over their 
substance and form, so as to make the proposed periodical 
excel ail others and to maintain its superiority, at least for 
some years to corne. 

I hope soon to be able to discuss thii^ subject with you 
by Word of mouth, and, meanwhile, présent my kind 
regards to you and your esteemed fellow-workers. 

Goethe. 
3. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 25, 1794. 

I herewith retum to you Schocher's treatise with many 
thanks ; what I understand of it, I like very much, the 
rest he will himself, no doubt, in time explain. 

I also send you Diderot* and Moritz,f and hope thereby 
to bave made my parcel both useful and agreeable. 

Keep me in friendly remembrance, and believe me that 
I am looking forward with sincère pleasure to a fréquent 
interchange of ideas with you. Présent my kind regards 
to your circle. I am unexpectedly called upon to go to 

* His romance : Les Bijoux indiscrets. 

t His Versuch einer Prosodie^ wliich Goethe valued highly. 
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Dessau, and shall thus for 8ome time be deprîved of the 
pleasure of seeing my Jena friends. 

Goethe. 



4. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, August 28, 17Ô4. 

I yesterday received the welcome news that you had 
returned from your journey. We may therefore hope to 
Bee you among us again Boon, wbioli I, on my part, most 
beartily wish. My récent conversations with you hâve 
put the whole store of my îdeas into a state of motion, for 
they related to a subject which bas actively engaged my 
tboughts for some years past. Many things upon which I 
oould not come to a right understanding with myself bave 
received new and unexpected light from the contemplation 
I bave had of your mind (for bo I must call the gênerai 
impression of your ideas upon me). I needed the ol^'ect^ 
the body, to several of my spéculative ideas, and you bave 
put me on to the track for finding it. Your oalm and 
clear way of looking at things keeps you from getting on 
to the by-roadB into which spéculation as well as arbitrary 
imagination-^which merely foUows its own bent — are so 
apt to lead one astray. Your correct intuition grasps ail 
things, and that far more perfectly than what is laboriously 
sought for by analysis ; and because this lies within you 
as a whole, the wealth of your mind is concealed from 
yourself. For, alas I we only know that which we can 
take to pièces. Minds like yours, therefore, seldom know 
how far they bave penetrated, and how little cause they 
bave to borrow from philosophy, which, in fact, can only 
leam from them. Philosophy can merely dissect what is 
given It, but the çMng itself is not the work of the 
analyser but of genius, which combines things acoording 
to objective laws under the obscure but safe influence of 
pure reason. 

Although I bave done so at a distance, I bavé long watched 
the course which your mind bas pursued, and hâve observed, 
with ever renewed admiration, the path which you marked 
out for yourBelf. You Beek for the necessary in nature, 
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but y ou seek it by the most diffioult route, and one whioh 
ail weaker minds would take care to avoid. You look at 
Nature as a whole when eeeking to get light tbrown upon 
her individual parts ; you look for the explanation of the 
individuàl in the totality of ail her varions manifestations. 
From the simple organism you asœnd step by step up to 
those that are more complex, in order, in the end, to form 
ihe most complicate of ail — ^man — ont of the materials of 
nature as a whole. By thus, as it were, imitating nature 
in oreating him, you try to penetrate into his hidden 
structure. This is a great and truly heroio thought, whioh 
sufficiently shows how your mind forms the whole wealth 
of its conceptions into one beautiful unity. You can never 
bave expected that your life would suffice to attain 
suob an end, but to bave struck out such a path is worth 
more than reaching the end of any other; and you, like 
Acbilles in the Iliad, made your choice between Phthia and 
immortality. Had you been bom a Greek, nay, but an 
Italîan, and had you from infancy been plaoed in the 
midst of choice natural surroundings, and of an idealising 
Art, your path would bave been infinitely shortened, 

Îerbaps èven bave been rendered entirely superfluous. 
[ad snob been your case, you would, on your first per- 
ception of things, bave taken up the form of the Neoessary, 
and the grand style would bave been developed in you 
witb your first expérience. But being bom a Gerinan, 
and your Grecian spirit having been cast in this Northern 
mould, you had no other choice but either to become a 
Northern artist, or, by the help of the power of thought, to 
flupply your imagination with that which reality withheld 
from it, and thus, as it were, to 'produce a Greek from 
within by a reasoning process. At that period of life 
when the «oui, surrounded by defective forms, constructs 
its own inward nature out of outward circumstances, you 
had already assumed a wild Northern nature, and your 
Tictorious genius, rising above its materials, then dis- 
oovered this want from within, and beoame convinced of it 
from without through its acquaintance with Greek nature. 
You had then, in accordance with the better model which 
your developing mind created for itself, to correct your 
old and less perfect nature, and this could be effected only 
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by foUowing leading ideas. However, this logical direction 
which a reflecting mind is forced to pursue, is not very 
compatible with the cesthetic state of mind by which alone 
a reflecting mind becomes créative, You, therefore, had 
one task more : for înasmuch as your mind had passed 
over from intuition to abstraction, so you had now to go 
back and retranslate ideas into intuitions, and to change 
thoughts into feelings, for it is only through the latter 
that genius can be productive. 

It is somewhat in this manner that I imagine the course 
pursued by your mind, and whether I am right or not, you 
will yourself know best. However, what you yourself can 
soarcely be aware of (as genius ever remains the greatest 

Imystery to itself) is the beautiful harmony between your 
philosophical instinct and the purost results of your spécu- 
lative reason. Upon a first view it does indeed seem as if 
there could not be any greater opposites than the spécula- 
tiye mind which pro^elds from^^ty, and the intuitive 
mind which proceeds from variety. If, however, the 
former seeks expérience with a pure and truthful spirit, 
and the latter seeks law with self-active and free power of 
thought, then the two cannot fail to meet one anôther half 
-^-way. It is true that the intuitive mind bas only to deal 
with individuals, the spéculative mind only with species. 
But if the intuitive mind is génial and seeks the nature of 
the Necessary in expérience, then individuals will be pro- 
duced, it is true, but they will possess the character of the 
species ; and again, if the spéculative mind is génial, and 
does not lose sight of expérience when rising above it, 
then it will indeed produce species only, but with the 
possibility of individual life, and with a well-founded 
relation to actual objects. 

But I flnd that in place of sending you a letter I am 
writing an essay — ^pray excuse this, and ascribe it to the 
livoly interest with which the subject has filled me, and 
should you not recognise your own image in this mirror, 
do not on that aocount flee from it, I pray. 

Moritz's short essay* which von Humboldt begs to be 
allowed to keep a few days longer, I hâve read with 

♦ See Letter 3. 
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groat interest, and aii> indebted to it for some important 
infonuation. It is a tme pleasnre to be able to give a 
clear acoonnt of an instinctive proceeding which is very 
apt to lead one astray, and thns to be able to correct 
&c>^g8 ^ principles. In following out Moritz's ideas, 
one gradni^y observes a very beantifal order manifesting 
itself in the anarchy of langnage; and although in so 
doing we are led to disoovçr the wants and the limita of 
onr langnage, still we are also led to peroeive its power, 
and leam how and to what purpose it can be applied. 

Diderot* s work,* especially the first part, is very interest- 
ine. and. oonsideriiig lL sabject. is h^dl^d wid edifyiBg 
deUoaoy. I beg to be permitted to keep this book for a 
few days longer. 

It wonld, 1 think, be well if we conld now soon start 
' the new periodical, and you wonld perhaps be kind 
enongh to let the firât nnmber be opened wiài something 
of yonrs. I, therefore, take the Hberty of asking you 
wheiher you would be willing to let your novel f appear 
onr journal in successive numbers? But whether you 
détermine to let us hâve it or not, I should consider it a 
Yery great £a.vour to be allowed to read it. 

My friends and my wife commend themselves to your kind 
remembrance, and with the greatest esteem, I remain, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Fr. Schiller. 



5. — Gk)ETHE to SCHILLEB. 

Ettersburg, Augost 27, 1794. 

On the anniversary of my birthday, which took place 
thÎ8 week, I oould not hâve received a more acceptable gift 
ihan the letter in which you give the sum of my existence 
in 80 firiendly a manner, and in which, by your sympathy, 
you encourage me to a more assiduous and active use of 
my powers. 

Pure enjoyment and trne usefulness can only be re- 
dprocal, and it will be a pleasnre to me to unfold to you 

* See Letter 3. f Ck)ethe'8 Wtlhelm Meùier 
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at leisure : what your oonversation has been to me ; 
how I, too, regard thoBe days as an epoch in îny lifo, 
and how oontented I feel in having gone on my 
way withont any partioular enoouragement ; for it seems 
to me that after so unexpeoted a meeting we oannot but 
wander on in life together. I bave always prised thô 
frank and raire eamestness wbicb is displayed in ail tbat 
you bave written and done, and I may now olaim to bd 
made aoqiiainted by youreelf with tbe course taken by 
your own mind, more especially during tbese latter yeara. 
If we make it olear to one anotber to whiob point we bave 
tbu8 far attained, tbe better able we sball be to work on 
togetber witbout interruption. 

AU tbat relates to myself I will gladly communicate to 
you ; for, being fully consoious that my undertaking far 
exceeds tbe measure of buman capabilities and tbeir 
eartbly duration, I sbould like to deposit many tbings 
witb you, and tbereby not only préserve tbem, but to give 
tbem lifb. 

Of wbat great advants^e your sympatby will be to me 
you will yourself soon perçoive, wben, upon a doser 
acquaintance, you discover in me a kind of obsourity and 
hésitation whlch I cannot entirely master altbougb dis- 
tinotly aware of tbeir existence. Such phenomena, how- 
over, are often found in our natures, and we quietly 
submit to tbem as long as they do not beoome too 
tyrannical. 

I hope to be able to spend some time witb you soon, 
when we shall talk over many tbings. 

Unfortunately, a few weeks before reoeiving your pro- 
posai, I had given my novel to Unger,* and tbe first proof 
sbeets bave âready come to hand. I bave more than once 
thougbt, during tbese last days, tbat it would bave been 
very suitable for your periodical. It is tbe only thing I 
bave by me of any size, and is a kind of problèmatical work 
such as tbe good Germans like. 

I will selid the first Book as soon as I get ail tbe proof 
sbeets. It is so long since it was written that, In the 
actual sensé of the word, I may be said to be only the 
éditer. 

* A piiblisher in Berlin. 
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I^ among xny projeots, there were anything that would 
ferve the purpose you mention, we should» I think» easily 
agrée as to tbe most appropriate form to put it in* and 
there should be no delay in my working it ont. 

Farewell, and remember me to your oirole. 

QûITHB. 



6. — Goethe to ScmiLLEn 

Weimar, Atiguit 80) 1794. 

The aecompanyfaig pages I would not venture to uend 
to any one but a friend of whom 1 can hope that he will 
meet me half way. In reading them over, I geem to 
myself like the boy who * tried to empty the «ea into a 
hme. I would like to ask you to allow me in future to 
■end you other such impromptus ; they will excite, enliven, 
and ^ve direction to our conversationa. Farewell. 

Goethe» 
l.'-'ScHiLLER to Goethe. 

Jena, Angctdt 31, 17d4. 

On my retum from Weissenfels, where I met my friend 
KôniAr &om Bresden, I received your last letter but one, 
&e contenta of which pleased me for two reasons ; for I 
feroBiTQ from it that the view I took of your mind 
camcidea with your own feelings, and that you were not 
diapleased with the candour with which I allowed my 
hesûrt to express itself. Our acquaintance, although it 
eomea late, awakens in me many a delightfal hope, and is 
to me another proof of how much better it often is to let 
ahance hâve its way than to forestall it with too much 
offioiousness. Great as alwaya was my désire to become 
moztt olosely acquainted with you than is possible between 
t^ spixit d a writer and his most attentive reader, I now 
slearly see that the very différent paths upon which you 
and I haTe moved, could not, with any advantage to our- 
selves, hâve brought us together sooner than at the présent 
time. I now hope, however, that we may travel over the 
I8st of our life's way together, and, moreover, do this with 
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more than usual advantage to eacli other, inasmuch as the 
last travellers who join company on a long joumey hâve 
àlways the most to say to one another. 

Do not expect to find any great store of ideas in me ; 
this is what I shall find in you. My need and endeavour 
is to make much ont of little, and when you once corne to 
know my poverty in ail so-called acquired knowledge, you 
will perhaps find I hâve sometimes succeeded in doing 
this; for the circle of my ideas being small, I can the 
more rapidly and the more frequently run through it, and 
for that very reason can use my small resources with 
more eflfect, and can, by means of form, produce that 
variety wMch is wanting in the subject-matter. You 
strive to simplify your great world of ideas, I seek variety 
for my small means. You hâve to govern a whole 
realm, I but a somewhat numerous family of ideas, 
which I would be heartily glad to be able to extend into a 
little world. 

Your mind works intuitively to an extraordinary 
degree, and ail your thinking powers appear, as it were, 
to hâve come to an agreement with your imagination to be 
their common représentative. In reality this is the most 
that a man can make of himself if only he succeeds in gene- 
ralising his perceptions and in making his feelings his 
suprême law. This is what you hâve endeavoured to do, 
and what in a great measure you hâve already attained ! 
My understanding works more in a symbolising method, 
and thus I hovef , as a hybrid, between ideas and percep- 
tions, between law and feeling, between a technical mind 
and genius. This it is that, particularly in my earlier 
years, gave me rather an awkward appearance both in the 
field of spéculation as well as in that of poetry ; for the 
poetio mind generally got the better of me when I ought 
to hâve philosophised, and my philosophical mind when 
I wished to poétise. Even now it frequently enough 
happons that imagination intrudes upon my abstractions, 
and cold reason upon my poetical productions. If I could 
obtain suoh mastery over thèse two powers as to assign to 
each îts limits, I might yet look forward to a happy fate ; 
but, alas I just when I hâve begun to know and to use my 
moral énergies rightly, illness seizes me and threatens to 
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(^leT ^iPe:^ inteoàBd for sn TfKhnggn; irkoid». ibesne is 
nne excme far tiiEâr cmàsneB 3i ioniL l^iese iàefts 
inviK, ioâsed. fiânoE: lÂiead moelvtsd in me a bêcher fo«iKlii> 
tien azid gt imia precâficm -«ixkài may paasôb^ brn^ tlMOii 
■uviiiieKFes' tD TcmiE. 

I eassM^A Biiffickaiih' regrer tbax HIZU» Ji«ttri^ 1:$^ lost 
to OBT peiiodicaL fioweT-ez. I bcpe tbat your fertile miihi 
«Dd i&iendhr intes^est in oor vnâeruking will give te: 
aome oontpenBaiiâcm far this loss. ^•rbereby tbe jidmii>eT^ of 
jour genrufi idll be double gaineis. In tbe nnmber of 
liie Tialia. ^mhkài I bsewîih send toii« Ton will £nd oome 
ideas of Kôixiea''s on DecUmatk», wbK^ I tbink^ will 

AU Gor GÎrclje preeent tbeâr kînd pemembnudoes to >ron> 
«nd witb the wmneet regaid, 

lam, JOQTS) 

ScnilXKit 

8. — Goethe fo Schiu.er« 

Werniiur, SeptombcT i» 175H» 

The mannscripts which jon sent me, as well «s tho frw* 
ment of yonr eesay on tiie Snblime, I baTe read with m\m 
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pleasure, and hâve again become oonvinced that not onlj 
do the same subjects interest us both, but that we, in moet 
cases, agrée in our way of viewing them. In ail main 
points, I see, we are of one mind, and as regards the 
différences of our standpoints, onr mode of Connecting 
ideas, and our manner of expression, thèse arise merely 
firom the wealth of the objeot, and from the corresponding 
variety of the subjects. I should now like to ask you to 
let me know ail that you hâve "Written or published on 
this matter, so that we may without loss of time overtake 
the past. 

I hâve another proposai to make. Next week the Court 
goes to Eisenaoh for a fortnight, and I shall be moro 
alone and independent than I hâve the prospect of being 
for some time to come. Will you oome and pay me a 
visit during that time, live aiad stay with me? You 
oould take up any kind of work you like without being 
disturbed. We would converse together at convenient 
hours, would see suoh friends as were most interesting to 
us both, and, I think, shoiQd not part without having 
spent our time together to some purpose. You should 
live exaotly as you like, and as muoh as possible as if you 
were in your own home. I should be enabled to show 
you the chief part of my collections, and many threads of 
interest would thus spring up between us. After the 
fourteenth you will find me free and ready to reçoive you. 

I shall reserve much that I hâve to say till you come, 
atid in the meantime wish that ail things may go well 
with you. 

Hâve you seen Eamdohr's Charia f I hâve tried, with 
ail the natural and artificial means of my individual 
being, to comprehend the book, but hâve not as yet found 
a single page in it of which I oould. say that I hâve made 
it my own. 

Farewell, and présent my kind greetings to ail your 
circle. 

Goethe. 
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9. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Septembar 7, 1794. 

With pleasure I accept yonr kincL invitation to W. ; at 
i)i8 same time I eamestly request yon not to make any 
alterationB in your household arrangements on my aocount, 
for imfortunately, the spasms £rom which I suffer oblige 
me to stay in bed ail moming, beoaTise they leaye me no 
pettoa at night, and, in fact, I am never well enough, even 
dnring the day to venture with certainty to oount upon 
any ûkôô, hour. You must, therefore, aUow me to look 
npon myself as a perfect stranger in your house, one to 
wlioin no attention is paid, so that by bBing left to myself, 
1 may escape tbe embarrassment of making any one else 
dépendent upon my state of health. Arrangements whioh 
would make other people comfortable are my most dan« 
g^erouB onemies, for I need only décide to do a thing at a 
particular tiine, and I shall as certainly find it impossible 
to acoomplish it. 

Excuse thèse preliminaries, whioh I am obliged to settlé 
beforehand to make it at ail possible for me to stay with 
yoUé I only orave the poor liberty of being allowed to be 
an inyalid in your house. 

When I received your invitation, I was on the point of 
proposing that you should corne and stay with me. My 
wife has taken our ohild to Budolstadt for three weeks, in 
order to esoape the smallpox, with which Herr von Hum- 
boldt has had his little ones inoculated* I am quite alone 
and could hâve made you very comfortable. With the 
exception of Humboldt, I rarely see any one, and it is long 
ffiLnce any metaphysics hâve crossed my threshold. 

My expérience about Eamdohr's Charis has been rather 
BÎngular. Upon first looking through it I verily shuddered 
at his strange style and his horrible philosophy, and sent 
the book straight back to the publisher. Bhortly after« 
wards, in a scientifio journal, I found some quotations 
€rom his work on the Netherland School, and took more 
kindly to him, and read his Charia again, and not 
altogether without profit to myself. His views on the 
émotions, on taste and beauty, are certainly, in gênerai, 
most unsatisfactory, and to say nothing worse, the essence 
of a cavalierly style of philosophy ; but the practical portion 
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of hîs book, where he speaks of tbe characteristics of the 
dififerent arts, and assigns to each its sphère and limit, I 
fonnd very useful. It is clear that he is hère in his 
élément, and that from having lived long in the midst of 
Works of art, he has acquired a more than ordinary 
expertness in matters of taste. In this part we hâve the 
utterances of an educated man, one whose voice, if not 
décisive, must, at ail events, be taken into considération. 
However, it may be that the value it necessarily possesses 
in my eyes is entirely lost upon you, becanse yon bave 
already made the expériences upon which he supports his 
statements, and will, therefore, not likely find anything 
new in him. He has been particularly unfortunate with 
tbe very things for which you bave sought explanation, 
and those with which he has been successful, you do not 
require. I shall be much surprised if Kant's foUowers 
let him oflf quietly, and if the opponents to his philosophy 
do not endeavour to strengthen tbeir party through hun. 

As you bave read the one portion of my essay on the 
Sublime which I senti you, I now forward you the beginning 
where you will possibly find a few ideas that may détermine 
Bomething as to the œsthetic expression of Passion. There 
are none of my earlier essays on easthetic subjects which 
I consider sufficiently satisfactory for me to lay them 
before you; others of a later date which bave not yet 
been published, I shall biing with me. It may perhaps 
interest you to see a reviéw of mine on Matthisson's Foems 
in the A. L. Z.* which will appear this week. Owing to 
the anarchy which still reigns in poetical criticism, and the 
entire absence of objective laws of taste, the art-critic often 
finds himself greatly embarrassed when endeavouring to 
givo reasons in support of bis assertions ; for there are no 
established laws to which he can appeal. If he wisbes to 
be honest, he must, in fact, either be silent altogether or 
(what is not always palatable*) be must himself be both law- 
giver and judge. In this review of mine I bave adopted the 
latter course, and I should like, abo ve ail things, to bave your 
opinion as to how far you think I am right or successful. 

I bave this moment received the review and send it. 

Fb. Schiller. 

* AUgemeine Literarische Zeitung. 
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10. — Goethe to Schilleb. 

Weimar, September 10, 1794. 

Aooept mj thanks for oonsenting to oome. Yon shall 
be perfectly free to do exactly as you like. Be good 
enongh to let me know whicli day you wîll arrive so that 
I may be ready to receive you. 

Ferhaps Herr von Hnmboldt would pay us a visit while 
you are hère, or I may perhaps retum with you. But we 
will leave ail this to the genius of tbe day. If you bave 
got Charis, bring it witb you. 

Some beautifal landscapes tbat bave just arrived from 
Kaples will aid us in our conversations on tbis topic. 

Farewell, and commend me to your friends. 

Goethe. 

I bave just reœived some copies of tbe Englisb version 
of my Iphigenia, and send you one. 



11. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 12, 1794. 

You leave it to me to fix any day affcer tbe 14tb, I sball, 
tberefore, witb your permission, be witb you on Sunday 
affcemoon, for I should like to lose as little as possible of 
tbe pleasure you bave prepared for me. Herr von Hum- 
boldt, wbo is bigbly deligbted witb your invitation, will 
accompany me, so as to spend some bours witb you. 

Bamdobr was bere a few days ago, and bas probably 
also called upon you. He tells me be is now writing a book 
on Love, in wbiob be means to prove tbat pure love never 
existed anywbere but among tbe Greeks. His ideas of 
beau ty are ratber far-fetobed, for be calls in tbe sexual 
feelings to bis assistance. 

Tbe Englisb version of your IjpMgenia gave me mucb 
pleasure. As far as I can judge, its foreign dress suits it 
very well, and one is vividly reminded of tbe great afi^ity 
between tbe two languages. 

Friedricb Jacobi* bas consented to contribute to tbe 

* A philosopher and novelist. See Letter 14. 
VOL. I. C 
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JSoren, which will be a very ogreeable addition to onr 
circle. He is to me a very interesliiig man, althongh I 
jatust oonfess tliat I am unable to digest his productions. 

Oharis I oannot procure anywhere hère, but I hâve a 
treatise by Maimon* on the Idea of Beauty, which ia well 
worth reading ; I will bring it with me. 

My wife charges me with many friendly greetings. I 
haye sent her your English Iphigenia wbloh will please 
her very muoh. 

Schiller. 

12. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 99, 1791. 

I find myself at home again, but my thoughts are still in 
Weimar. It will take me a long time to unravel ail the 
ideas which you hâve awakened in me, but I hope that 
not a single one will be lest. I went to you with the 
intention of devoting this fortnight wholly to imbibing 
as much from vou as my receptivity would permit: 
time will now show whether this seed will spring up 
within me. 

On my retum I found a letter from our publisher, who 
is ail eagemess and détermination to begin the great work 
Boon. I had again purposely represented to him ail the 
difficulties and ail the possible risks connected with the 
undertaking, so as to afford him an opportunity of giving 
the utmost considération to ail sidesof the question, before 
taking any steps. He finds, however, after weighing ail 
the circumstances, that no undertaking could be more 
promising, and he has also made a careful estimate of 
his resources. We can rely upon his unwearied exertiona 
in circulating the periodical, as well as upon his being 
punctual in paying. 

He expressed the wish that we would admit his partner» 
a young scholar, into our oommittee, and give him a 
deliberative vote. I oannot blâme him for wishing to 
hâve a friend in the oompany which is to hâve the àUh 

* Salomon Maimon, a soholar very highly esteemed by both Schiller 
and Goethe. Ko eesay of his with this title is known ; Schiller's 
remark may iherefore bave referred to some work in manuscript. 
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posai of his purse ; moreover, this young man, whose name 
is Zahn, belongs to the Commercial Association in Calw,* 
whioh is going to «apport Cotta's undertaking, and this 
sooiety is bo important that in several extremities Wirtem- 
berg bas relied upon its crédit. I belieyoi therefore, that 
it woiild be well to interest Zahn as muoh as possible 
in OUÏT tmdertaking, and aooordingly grant him a délibéra^ 
ti^e vote in our committee. As this is a business matter 
belonging to our officiai acts, I must ask you to ^ubscribe 
yonr name to the enolosed paper, if you approve of ita 
contents. 

I intend, one of thèse days to write to Arendsf and 
wonld therefore ask you kindly to let me bave his address^ 
Yon spoke recently of trying to induce Hirt, J in Borne, to 
let ns bave the latest news of what is being done in Italy 
in the way of art. This would certainly be very useful, 
and I hope you will remember your promise. 

The air is to-day so oppressive that I must confine 
myself to editorial matters. Kamdohr bas, I hear, been 
complaining hère of the réception given him in Dresden. 
He is hère Tookôd upon as so great an art-critio that Loder 
took him to an upholsterer to bave the benefit of his 
jud^ent about quite a common bureau which he is 
baTiDg made. 

SOHILLBB. 

13. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Ootober 1, 1794. 

That the editors of the Horen should bave consented to 
admit young Zahn of Tiibingen into their committee, and 
tô give him a deliberative vote in the affairs of their 
inontbly journal, I find quite proper under the circum- 
Btânces. Of course this connection can only last as long 
89 Clotta is the pUblisher. 

Goethe. 

* A sniall town on the borders of the Black Forest. 

t Professor Arends, who had been dalled to Weimat, în 1789, about 
the building of the castle, but had long since returned to Hamburg. 

X The well-known archsBologist and cicérone to visitors in Borne, 
who had proposed writinir essay- of tliis kind. 

r *> 
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14.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 1, 1794. 

Sinoe our fortniglit's interoourse with one another, my 
excellent friand, you now know that we are quite of one 
mind as regards onr principles, and that the sphères of our 
feeling, thînking, and actmg, partly coïncide, and partly 
meet ; this will be of many an advantage to us both. I am 
still engaged in thinking and working for the Horen^ 
and am more partioularly busy in devising means and 
masks by, and beneath, which we may administer a variety 
of things to the public. I hâve no objection to raise 
against Zahn's admission to our circle, but as I wish that 
you alone should subscribe your name to aU our documents, 
I send in my agreement upon a separate sheet. 

Farewell, and do not quite forget my dietetio advice. 
I hope soon to be abb to send you something, and expect 
you to suggest to me upon what subjects I am to write. 

Goethe. 

Your letter to Arends oannot fail to reach him, if you 
but put " Architect " on the address ; he is well known in 
Hamburg. 

I shall not forget about Hirt and Albrecht* Flease 
thank Humboldt for his review of Woldemar ;\ I hâve 
just read it with the greatest interest. 



15. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 8, 1794. 

As Venice FreservedX is not to be played next Satur- 
day, and is put off till Tuesday, and moreover is not 
important enough to induce you to come over to see it, I 
wish to ask you whether you and your dear wife v^ill 
not come on Saturday, the 18th, instead, when your Don 

* Heînrich Christian Albrecht, well known in Gfôrmany as a writer 
on philosophîcal, historical, and philological subjects. 

t A novel by Jaoobi. 

X A tragedy by Th. Otway, translated into German, in 1794, by 
J. J. M. Valet. 
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Carlos is to be given ? Even thougli yoii should not be 
altogether edified bj the performance, stîll this occasion 
woiQd be one of the beat for testing the talent of our 
actors in regard to the object we spoke of. 
Farewell, and keep me in remembrance. 

Goethe. 



16. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 8, 1794. 

Pray excuse my having so long delayed this letter 
which is to re-open onr correspondence. Some pressing 
business for the lAterary Gazette and the Thalia, which had 
to be got through, hâve delayed my letter against my wish 
and inclination. 

It will now rest withyou wheth'er the path, upon which 
I hère enter, shall be pursued further. It seems to me 
necessary that we should at once corne to some clear under- 
standing about our ideas on the nature of the Beautiful, 
as we may hereafter often find ourselves led on to the 
subject. 

1 hâve put our affairs wîth Hofrath Schûtz * pretty well 
in order. The main objection, and, in fact, the only one 
would be the great increase in expense for the publishers 
if they should be called upon to provide annually twelve 
reviews of the said work when, in reality, they are bound 
only to fumish one. It will, however, probably be ar- 
ranged that the publisher of the Jfforen will pay half of 
the expenses. This expédient, it is hoped, will also stop 
the mouths of other publishers who might be otherwise 
inclined to demand a similar faveur. 

I am very anxious to see your novel, which you promised 
to let me hâve. Schiitz has proposed that I should review 

* Schûtz, the founder and chief editor of the AUgemeine Literav' 
ische Zeitung, in Jena. Schiller had written to him on the 12th of 
November, to the effect that he and Gk)ethe had corne to the conclu- 
sion that it would be snfficient to hâve the Horen reviewed in the 
Gazette once every quarter ; the review to be written either by Schûtz 
Mmself, or by Humboldt, Fichte, Kômer, or by himself, Ootta having 
to defray the expenses in regard to printing and paper. The matter 
-was, however, not arranged in this manner. See Letter 30. 
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thîs portion of it, and I feel muoli indined to do so, as I 
should be sorry to see it fall into any other hands. 

The Hnmboldts and my wife send you friendly greetingB; 
I am with you in Bpirit in ail that I fe&L and tbink. 

SOHTTiHH, 



17. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 16, 1794, 

Ton wonld not, I tbink, bave been altogetber dissatiefied 
witb the performance of your Bon Carlos bad you given 
us tbe pleasure of sœing you bere. Be sure to direct 
your attention occasionally to your Maltheaer Bitter,* 

By tbe end of tbis week I sball probably send you tbe 
Elégies ; tbey are already partly copied, but tbere are bere 
and tbere still some refraotory lines tbat detain me. 

In retum for your first letter, I likewise send you a 
few pages. I bave diotated tbem, but must re-write some 
parts. I look ratber strange to myself wben called upon 
to tbeorise. 

Eemember me to your circle, and be kind enougb to givo 
a quarter of an hour to Herr Gerning wbo will be tbe 
bearer of tbis letter. Farewell. 

GOETHEi 

18. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Ootober 17, 1794. 

If my bealtb, wbicb bas again been upset by tbe bad 
weatber, does not prevent me, I intend caJiling upon you 
to-morrow in Weimar, aocompanied by my wife ; but I beg 
you not aotually to expect me, for tbere is as yet little 
likelibood of my being able to do as I propose. 

My Letters to Pr. v. Aug.f are now getting tbeir finisb- 
îng toucbes, as I bave decided to let tbe first portion of 
tbem appear in tbe first number of tbe Horen. I bope to 
be able to send you tbem next Tuesday. Tbe next thing 

* A drama that Schiller had in contemplation, 
t Theae Letters, addressed to the Prince of Augustenhnrg, aie 
entîtled : Briefe îiber die àsthetische Erziehung des Menechen. 
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wiU then be to continu© the subjeot I lately took in 
hand.* 

We are anxiously looking forward to receiving your 
ElegieB and Epistles. 

An. hère send you their kindest greetings. 

SCHILLSB. 



19, — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Ootober flO, 17^4. 

fietewith I start the HorevCs flrst dance, and send yoU 
that portion of my Letters to the Prince whioh I hâve 
deoided to publish in the first number. Donbtless your 
and my contributions will fill ail but a few pages. Perhaps 
Herder would give us sonie little thing for the first number, 
which would be very welcome. You will find, I think, 
that although there is no great variety of authors, there is 
enough variety in the way of matter, in our first number. 

My début in the Horen is at least no captatîo henevch 
lentiœ with the public. I could not, however, bave treated 
it with more considération, and feel certa,in that tbls will 
also be your opinion of the Letters. I wish I could be as 
certain about the others, for I must confess to havlng ex- 
pressed my true and eamest opinion in thèse Letters. I 
hâve never before written a line about political bemoaiiings, 
and what I hâve said apon the subject in thèse Letters is 
donc merely so as, in ail etemity, never to say any thing more 
about it ; still, I think, the confession I hère make is not 
altogether superfluous. For, however différent the instru- 
ments are, with which you and I handle the world, and 
however différent our weapons of offence and defence, still 
I believe that we both aim at one main points You will, 
in thèse Letters, find a portrait of yourself, beneath whioh 
I would gladly havo subscribed your name, wore it not 
that I dislike to forestall the feeUngs oi thoughtful 
readers. No one, whose judgment oan be of any vsSue to 
you, will mistake it, for I know that my conception of it 
18 good, and that it is faithfully drawn. 

I fihould be glad — ^provided you hâve time — ^if you 

♦ The Inquiry into the Nature of Beaùty. 
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woTild read the manuscript soon, and then send it on to 
Herder, whom I will advise of its coming ; according to 
onr mies it has, as yon know, to pass through several 
hands before it can be sent off, and of course we shall soon 
be wisbing to make arrangements for tbe printing of the 
Soren. 

Hâve you heard that Engel, in Berlin, has resigned the 
direotorship of the théâtre, and that he is now in Schwerin, 
where he lives quite free fi*om any ofi&cial duties ? Of the 
1200 Ethlr. (£180), whioh he had as an income, he has 
laid by absolutely nothing. He is now, as I hear, very 
busy with his pen, and has promised to send me an essay 
one of thèse days. 

I hâve made a formai contract with a Jewish publisher 
in regard to the Musen-Almanach, of which I recently 

spoke to you in W , and it is to appear next Michael- 

mas. In this undertaking I shall trust much to your 
kindness, which will not leave me in the lurch. From 
a business point of view, it is a trifling increase of 
trouble to me, but as a remunerative undertaking it is the 
more fortunate for me, because it can be oarried otf even 
when I am in a poor state of health, and thus secures my 
independence. 

I am looking forward eagerly to ail that your last letter 
promises me. 

We ail commend ourselves most kindly to your remem- 
branoe. 

SCHILLEB. 

20. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 26, 1794. 

The manuscript you sent me I read at once with great 
pleasure ; I took it in at one draught. Just as a delicious 
drink, which, by containing ail the properties of our 
nature, slips down the throat gratefully, and even shows 
its salutary effect while on the tongue by the fine tone it 
imparts to the nervous System, so it is with your Letters ; 
for their effect upon me is both agreeable and bénéficiai. 
And, how could it be otherwise when what I hâve long 
recognised as true, what I hâve either praised or wished to 
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praise, I find set forth by y ou in so clear and noble a 
manner. Meyer, toc, is greatly enjoying them, and his clear, . 
impartial judgment was a strong confirmation of my own. 
Tlus pleasant state of mind was very nearly ruffled by the 
enclosed note from Herder, wbo is inclined to accuse us of 
onesidedness for delighting in this mode of description. 
But as, in fect, one ought not to be too critical in the domain 
of phenomena, and as there is always some consolation in 
finding oneseK in the company of a number of triedmen — 
labouring more for the good than for the injury of them- 
selves and their contemporaries — ^let us take comfort and 
continue to live and act in this way, and think of ourselves 
in our life and work as a whole, so that we may, in some 
measure, gain completeness for our patchwork. The 
Letters I shall keep for a day or two, so as to enjoy them 
again with Meyer. 

Hère are the Elégies. 1 would like y ou not to let them 
eut of your hands, but to read them to those who hâve 
to judge of their admissibility. Then I should be glad 
to bave them back again, in order to touch up some parts. 
lif you find anything you do not approve of, pray draw 
my attention to it by a mark. 

My Epistle is being copied and will soon follow with a 
few trifles. I shall then hâve to make a pause, for the 
Third Book of my novel will demand my attention. I 
hâve not yet seen the proof-sheets of the First, but as soon 
as they come you shall see them. 

As regards the Almanack, I would propose that a small 
collection of epigrams be either inserted or added. 
Singly, they would be senseless ; out of some hundreds 
that would not be présentable, we should surely be able 
to sélect a number that would hâve a bearing upon one 
another, and thus form a whole. The next time we meet, 
you shall see the sportive brood together in their nest. 

Farewell, and let me be remembered by ail your circle. 

Goethe. 

Write and tell me what you want from me next for the 
Horeriy and how soon you would like to hâve it. My 
second Epistle also shall be finished the first moment I 
feel myself in the humour for it. 
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21. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Ootober 28, 1794. 

That you should agrée with my ideas and feel satisfied 
with the manner in whioh I hâve worked them ont, gives 
me no inconsiderable pleasnre, and îs to me a very neoes- 
sary encouragement on the path npon whioh I hâve 
entered. It is true that things whioh can be settled in 
the field of pure réason, or at least pass as suoh, ought to 
stand firm enough upon internai and objective grounds, 
and bear the criterion of truth in themselves ; but there 
exists, as yet, no such philosophy, and mine is still very 
far from it. Affcer ail, the main point resta principally 
upon the testimony of sentiment, and therefore requires 
subjective sanction, which only the concurrence of impar- 
tial minds can procure for it. Meyer's opinion on this 
point is to me both important and valuable, and consoles 
me as regards Herder's opposition, who, it seems, cannot 
forgive me my belief in Kant. I do not, however, expect 
td find in the opponents to the new philosophy that 
toleration which would probably be granted to any other 
System, although it inspired no better conviction; for 
Kant's philosophy itself does not exercise toleration in 
main points, and is of much too rigorous a character for 
there to be any possibility of accommodation to it. This, 
however, I consider, speaks in its faveur, for it shows how 
little it tolérâtes any arbitrariness. Nor can such philo- 
sophy, therefore, be dismissed by a mère shake of the head. 
It builds its System upon an open, clear and accessible 
field of inquiry, never retreats into the shade, and reserves 
nothing for personal feelings ; it asks to be treated as it 
treats its neighbours, and it cannot be blamed for respect- 
ing nothing but arguments. I am not in the least alarmed 
at the thought that the law of change — in face of which 
nelther any human nor divine work finds any meroy — will 
overthrow this form of philosophy as well as every other ; 
but its foundations need not fear this fate, for ever since 
the existence of man and of reason it has been silently 
recognised, and, upon the whole, conformed with. 

Thèse conditions cannot, I think, be applied to the 
philosophy of friend Fichte. There are already strong 
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antagoniste at work among his own foUowers, and theso 
will presently raîse theîr voices and proclaim th^^t Ms 
philosophy résolves itself into subjeotiye spinoziem, He 
bas indnoed one of his old aoademio &iends, a man called 
Weisâhuhn, to corne and live hère, probably in the hope of 
being thns enabled to extend his own empire. HoweYer^ 
this friend, from ail that I hear of him, has a capital 
pbilosophical head on his shoulders, and tbinks he haa 
already made a hole in Fiohte'a System^ and therefore 
means to write against him. To judge from Fiohte's 
oral remarks (for he haa as yet said nothing about it in 
his book) the Ugo is créative also throngh its ideas, and 
ail reality is but in the Ego. To him the world is but a 
bail, which the Ego has thrown up, and which it is again 
to catch by refleotion I I Aocording to this he virtually 
dedared his own divinity, as we reoently expeoted would 
be the case. 

We ail thank you very much for the Elégies. They 
are pervaded by so much warmth, so much tendemess and 
Buoh a genuine, terse, poetio spirit, that they are delight- 
fully refreshing, amid the productions of the présent state 
of the poetic world. They are a true manifestation of 
great poetio genius. I am sorry to miss several little 
traita, yet I oan understand that you were obliged to 
sacrifice them. I am in doubt about one or two passages 
which I shall mark when I send them baok to you. 

As you ask me what I should like to hâve from your 
pen for the first numbers, I beg to remind you of your 
idea of giving an adaptation of Boccaccio's story * of Hie 
Honest Frocurator. I, at ail times, prefer narrative to 
inqcdry, but in the présent case, the more so as there is 
perhaps somewhat too much of philosophy already in the 
first three numbers of the Horen, and rather a dearth of 
poetry. Were it not for this, I should hav« reminded you 
of your promised essay on landscape painting. According 
to the présent arrangement, the third number of the 
Horen oUght to be despatched by the beginning of 
January. Now, if No. 1 contains your Elégies and your 
first Epistle, the seoond your second Epistle and whatever 

* More oorrectiy from Oelio Malespini's Duoente novéUe (1639). 
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else you may send me this week, and the thîrd. again, an 
Epistle and Boccaecio's story, each of thèse three numbers 
is certain to find its value. 

Yonr kind offer respectin^ the Epigrams wiU be of the 
utmost advantage to the AÏmanack. There is still time 
to talk over how thèse are to be arianged. We may, per- 
haps, find it possible to make several sets of them, each 
set to be independent of the others. 

I am glad to hear that Professer Meyer* is back in 
Weimar, and trust to your soon making us acquainted 
with each other. Ferhaps he would consent to make a 
little excursion hère, and, in order that, as an artist, he 
may not find his visit altogether fruitless, I can promise to 
show him a bust by a German sculpter, which, I think I 
may venture to say, need not fear the eye of any true 
connoisseur. Herr Meyer can, perhaps, be induced to givo 
us an article this winter for the Horen. 

1 shall certainly set to work with the Maltheser Bitter 
as soon as I hâve finished a short essay on the Naïve, and 
my Letters, of which you hâve seen only the third part ; 
thèse, however, will probably occupy me for the rest of the 
présent year. I cannot, therefore, promise the pièce for 
the Duohess* birthday, but I hope to hâve it ready by the 
end of the winter. 1 speak in this last sentence as if I 
were a strong, active man, who can command his own 
time, but I shall soon be reminded of my non-Ego when I 
come to carry out my plans. 

Keep ns in friendly remembrance ; you are continually 
in our thoughts. 

Schiller. 

22. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 28, 1794. 

I herewith send you back your Letters with thanks. If, 
upon first reading them, I did so merely as a contemplative 
man and found them greatly, I may almost say completelyj 
to coïncide with my own way of thinking, the second time 
I read them I did so with a practical object in view, and 

* Johann Heinrich Meyer, archsBologist and artist, a great friend ol 
Goefhe's and subsequently of Schiller's also. . 
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watched carefully whether as an active man I could find 
anytbing that might miBlead me. But even in this latter 
case I felt myself onlj strengthened and encouraged ; let 
us therefore rejoice over tbis harmony in our minds. 

The enclosed letter from Maimon as well as the essay 
will interest you. Do not let it eut of your hands. I shall, 
perhaps, soon pay you a visit with Meyer. Farewell. 

Goethe. 



23. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 1, 1794, 

To-morrow morning at 10 o'clock I hope to be in Jena 
■witb Meyer, and to spend some pleasant days in your 
Company. I hope \ve sball find you in good health. 

Goethe. 

24. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 16, 1794. 

This unfriendly weather which closes up ail one's organs 
of sensation bas, during the last week, quite unôtted me 
for ail that can be called life, and now that I am awakening 
ont of tbis state of mental torpor, I feel as if I bad found 
you after a long interval, and am beartily longing for 
some friendly sign from you. Will you accept the accom- 
panying picture,* so that you bave sometbing to remind 
you of me occasionally ; give it a place in your bouse in 
wbatever corner you like, only not that one wbere you 
hâve burîed Beinbold's portrait. 

In accordance witb your request, and witb my sincerest 
tbanks, I also send you back the Elégies together witb 
Stolberg's. The first manuscript of the Horen was sent off 
to the publisber the day before yesterday. I wrote and 
told him that be may expect the rest for the first number 
in a fortnigbt's time. 

The comedy entitled Die Wittwe, which you reoently 

* An engraying of Schiller, by MiUler. 
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took away from hère, I beg you to let me hâve baok for 
a fortnight ; it is to be printed in the Thalia^ with which 
it will be retumed to you, that is if you oare to make 
use of it. 

I hâve thîs week anxiously been awaiting a manusoript 
from Meyer. Will you remind him of this for m©. Ton 
Humboldt starts for Frankfort next Saturday. 

We ail commend ourselves to your friendly remem- 
brance. 

Schiller. 

25. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, STavember 27, 179é. Eveniog. 

I herewith send you my manuscript, and hope that I 
hâve hit the right médium and the proper tone. Pray let 
me hâve it back soon, for I shall hâve to give it a few 
touches hère and there so as to throw light upon certain 
passages. If I can manage to get my second Epistle and 
first story ready for the second number, "we will let them 
follow next, and reserve the Elégies for the third, if not 
the latter must précède the other two. I greatly enjoy 
writiiig thèse short taies after the trouble that a pseudo- 
epos, like my novel, gives me. 

Unger (who seems at limes to be muddled) sendà me thd 
end of my ûrst Book and forgets the middle. As soon 
as the missing six sheets arrive I will send yoU thi^ 
j^ologum. 

Von Humboldt lately caine to one of ottr asâtibietloo* 
critioal meetings; I do not know whether he found it 
interesting. 

I am anxious to hear how your work la pyogresfiing, and 
still more so to read something you hâve ûniéihed. 

You will of course receive proof sheets of the periodioal, 
80 that we may hâve a peep at its physlognomy b^fore th6 
public seefil it. 

Farewell. I hâve agaîn a quantlty of things whidh I 
should like to discuss with you. 

Goethe. 
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26. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Jenç., November 29, 1794. 

I was very agreeably surprîsed by your so unexpectedly 
and promptly aending me the introduction to your taies, 
and I am therefore doubly indebted to y ou. In my opinion 
everytbing is brought in very rauoh to th© purpose, and I 
more espeoially find that the disputed point is very happily 
settled. Only it is a pity that the reader is allowed so 
little insight at first, and hence is not able to judge pro- 
perly of the necessary relation between the whole and 
what has gone before. It would therefore hâve been 
désirable to bave had the first story given with the intro^ 
duotion. However, I should not like to be unreasonable in 
my wishes, or to cause you to look upon your participation 
in the Horen as a burden. I therefore suppress this désire, 
and would merely add that if you could gratify it without 
any inconvenience to yotirself, you would be doing me a 
great faveur. 

According to my estimate (and I hâve counted seVeral 
pages by the word) the manuscript cannot print more than 
two sheets and a-half, so that there remains a whole sheet 
to be filled. If it cannot be managed in any other way, I 
must myself devise something for this seventh sheet, and 
perhaps give a brief account from the History of the 
Netherlands, of the siège of Antwerp under Philip H., 
whioh contains many remarkable incidents. This would 
give me but little trouble, and I should at the same time 
attain a small secondary object, that of havlng the bis- 
torical fîeld of our first number filled up. But of course 
I should give up this expédient — at ail events for the first 
number— the moment I hear that you can give me one of 
your stories. It cannot be helped that the appearance of 
our first number will be delayed a week ; however^ it is 
no very great evil, and we may perhaps make up for it by 
letting the second number appear within a week after it. 

In my address to the public, I shall hâve to draw atten- 
tion to our imwillingness to meddle with political matters, 
and I should like you to consider whether what you hâve 
put into the mouth of the Privy Councillor might not 
offend some of the public^ and that not the least numerous 
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portion. Although it is not the author but an interlocutor 
that is speaking, stîll the greater weîght is on his side, and 
we hâve to be more guarded against what seems to be than 
what is, This remark I make as an éditer. As a mère 
reader, I should put in a word in faveur of the Counoillor, 
and ask y ou to let the hot-headed Charles bring him back 
when he has acknowledged his wrong doings, and then 
leave him in our company. I should likewise take the old 
priest's part against his merciless female antagonist, who 
makes tbings almost too hot for him. 

From some passages, especially a certain minuteness of 
détail at the beginning of the story, I thought I had 
discovered your intention of making the reader suppose 
that you were describing something that had actually 
happened. I am quite aware that in your s tories you 
often make fun of tbe love of critioising, and it would not 
be bad to begin this banter at once, and to make the vehiole 
itself problematioal in this respect. I trust to your taking 
my own love of criticising in good part. 

The proof sheets of the JÈoren are to be sent to me 
weekly, yet I doubt whether we can expect the first before 
the course of a fortnight. 

Unger's stupid mistake is very vexations, for I am really 
longing to hâve your work. No less great is my désire to 
read those parts of your Faust which are as yet unpub- 
lished ; for I can honestly say that what I hâve read of it 
is to me like the torso of an Hercules. There reigns in 
those scènes the power and the fulness of genius which 
unmistakably reveals the first master, and I should like 
as far as possible to follow the gréât and bold spirit that 
breathes in them. 

Von Humboldt, who sends you his kindest regards, is 
still full of the impression which your way of reciting 
Homer made upon him, and has exoited in us ail such a 
désire to hear you, that the next time you come hère we 
shall leave you no peace till you give us a like enter- 
tainment. 

I hâve as yet proceeded but very slowly with my 
assthetical Letters. However, the subject demanded this 
and J can only hope that the building will hâve a good 
foundation. If the small historical essay did not come in 
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the way, I might, perhaps, send you another packet in 
eight or ten days. 

Ail hère commend themselves to your friendly remem- 
brance. WhoUy yotirs, 

SOHÎLLEB* 

27. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 2, 1794. 

I am greatly pleased that, upon the whole and in the 
main, you are not dissatisfied with my Prologue ; but I 
cannot give you more than this for this first number, 
I will read it over again, and put a few touches to the 
Privy Counoillor and to Louise Sourdine, and perhaps give 
Charles an additional forte; it will then doubtless be 
pretty well in order. Your historical essay will cert^ainly 
be acceptable in the number, for it will contribute to the 
desired variety of subjects. I hope to hâve my story ready 
for the second number ; in fact, I think of acting like the 
story-teller in the Arcibian Nights, I am looking forward 
to at once making use of your suggestions, and thus to 
putting new life into the work. I hope to receive the 
same kind assistance from you for my novel. Do not let 
me hâve long to wait for the continuation of your Letters. 

Of Faust I cannot as yet let you hâve anything. I 
cannot make up my mind to untie the packet in which ifc 
is imprisoned. I could not copy without working it out, 
and I hâve no courage for that. If anything could induce 
me to do this at some future time it would certainly be your 
interest in it. 

It was a relief to my mind to hear that von ïïumboldt 
had been pleased with our readings of Homer, for it was 
not without anxiety that I ventured to hâve them. A 
pleasure enjoyed in common with others has great charms, 
and yet it is often marred by the différent natures of those 
taking part in it ; but hitherto some kind spirit has watched 
over our meetings. It would be very delightfal if we, too, 
oould enjoy some books together. 

Farewell, and do not let me be very far from your 
remembrance or from that of your circle. 

OOETHE. 

VOL. I. n 
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28. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 3, 1794. 

I hâve just reoeiveii a letter from Cotta in which lie 
Aopes and promises to send ont tlie first nnmber of the 
JEtoren before the end of the month, provided he reoeîves 
enough mannscript; I must therefore ask you to let me hâve 
the stories, if possible, by Friday, so that I may send them 
to him. Letters take seven days to come, and it will take 
about double that amount of time to print and to sew the rest 
of the nnmber together. Unfortnnately, I foresee that my 
historical article oannot be finished in time for this nnmber * 
the poor state of my health has robbed me of two days, and 
my Address to the Pnblio will probably take me several 
days. I am, however, in hopes that this Address — which 
is to be prefixed to the first nnmber — will to some extent 
serve to fill np the nnmber. 

As the post gœs ont immediately, I hâve only time io 
thank yon with ail my heart for the kindness with which 
you aocepted my suggestions, as well as for what your 
letter otherwise contains. 

Schiller. 



29. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 5, 1794. 

Hère îs the manuscript ; I hâve done to it wh^t time 
wonld permit. You or voii Humboldt will perhaps look 
over it again. 

I hâve stmck out the line drawn at the end, because it 
occurred to me that I might perhaps add something appro- 
prîate. If it is finished before your Address, it might be senti 
off with it. But Write to me by the retuming messenger, 
and tell me whether you know any thing about a mysterious 
ghost affair which is said to hâve happened many years a^o 
to a Mlle. Clairon,* and whether it has ever been publîshed 

* This story refers to the aetress Olairon, which Ooetho becE^e 
aeqnainted with from Grimm's oorrespondence. Oompare Letter 182. 
Goethe made use of it for the ghost story, related by Ajutondli, in biâ 
VnterhàUwigen, &c., which appeared in the Horen, 
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in any journal. If not, I will let you hâve it, and we should 
thfis D^iii, at the very outset, with the incredihîe, wliich 
wonld at once gain us infinité confidence. I liope that the 
nnmber will appear fully eqnipped. Be sure to make in- 
q^niries of diligent magazine-readers conceming the story 
abont Clairon, or ask Voigt, the librarian : he ought, 
surely, to know someihing about it. 

Parewell, and keep in good spirits. I only wish that 
your j^dmirable activity of mind might be less disturbed 
by physîoal ailments* 

Goethe. 



30. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Decembet 6, 1794. 

To my great joy and satisfaction, just as I was getting 
eut of bed, I received your parcel. I will to-day at once 
make carefal inquiries about the ghost story, I myself 
hâve never read or heard anything about it. 

Fichte has promised to send me a fourth essay for our 
first number within eight days, as he possesses the mate- 
rialfl for one among his papers. We shall therefore be 
fully equipped, and as the Address wiLl be additional printed 
ïnatter, we shall be even more than complète. If, however, 
you should hâve finished the continuation of your Diver- 
gions* while the first number is being printed, the com- 
positor could at once set to work with the second number. 
This second number will, I think, be amply provided for 
with your second Epistle, the continuation of the JDiver- 
éions, the contiauation of my Letters, and the account of 
the Siège of Antwerp, 

Côtta is very anxious that each separate essay should 
be accompanied by the author's name. We might, I think^ 
comply with his request under this restriction, that the 
name be omitted in the case of those essaya where tl^ 
aathpr does not wish it to be direcdy known. As regarâfl 
your Elégies, which no reader, unless whoUy wanting in 

* The fnll title of this work is, UrOerhaUungen Deidsdhw AHêgê* 
wsnderten, 

D 2 
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judgment, could mistake, no name need 1^ given. Kîndly 
let me know in your next letter whether you would prefer 
your name not mentioned at ail in connection wiâi the 
Diversions, or indicated only by a simple G. The 
names, however, wonld not be printed below the essays, 
but merely mentioned in the table of contents. 

As regards the reviews of our periodical in the Literarische 
Zeitung, it is now arranged that a detailed criticism of it 
shall be given every three months. The first number, 
however, will be fully announoed as early as the first week 
in January. Cotta is to defray the expenses of the review, 
and the reviewers are to be members of our society. We 
may, therefore, expatiate as muoh as we like ; and we cer- 
tainly will not déclare ourselves tedious, for it is, of course, 
our business to win the faveur of the public. 

I am to-day in capital health, and shall at once set to 
work with the Address. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Schiller. 



31. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 6, 1794. 

Hère at last is the First Book of Wilhelm Schtâer^ 
which, I know not how, has got hold of the name 
Meister, Unfortunately you will not see the first two 
Books till the métal type has given them their permanent 
form ; nevertheless, give me your frank opinion, and tell 
me what is wanted and expected. The foUowing Books 
you will see while they are still in pliable manuscript, and, 
I hope, will not withhold your friendly advice. 

I intend working quietly on with the Diversions, but 
mean first of ail to finish my second Epistle. I hope ail 
will go well and smoothly when we are once fairly started. 

Cotta may be right in wishing to put the author's names 
to the articles ; he knows that the public cares more about 
the stamp than about the matter itself. I will, therefore, 
leave it entirely to the other contributors to décide respect- 
ing their own essays, but as regards my own, I must beg 
that ail of them appear anonymously ; only in this way 
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wonld it be possible for me— consistently with my other 
engagements — to take part in yonr jotmml with freedom 
and good hmnonr. 

Shonld yon notice any misprints or anything else to 
remark npon in mj novel, be so kind as to mark the place 
in penciL 

lam looking forward to having somethiog more of yonrs 
to read soon, but more especially to the prospect of perhaps 
seeîng yon for a short time after the new year. 

Meyer sends yon many kind greetings, and I wish yon 
to keep me in yonr kind remembranœ. 

G. 



32. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Deoember 9, 1794. 

With sincère and heartfelt pleasnre hâve I read, and, I 
may say, devonred yonr First Book of Wilheîm Mdster, 
It has given me an enjoyment such as I hâve not expe- 
rienced for long, and never experienced except through 
yoxu It wonld really grieve me were I to think that the 
mistmst, which yon yonrself express ahout this admirable 
prodnct of yonr genins, had to be ascribed to any other 
canse than to the Tastness of the demands which your own 
mind must ever make npon itself. For I do not find any- 
thing in it that does not harmonise perfectly with the 
beantifnl whole. Do not to-day expect any lengthy 
criticism of it ; my mind is too much occnpied with the 
Horen and with the Address — ^in addition to its being 
post-day — ^for me to coUect my thoughts properly for such 
a purpose. If I may keep the sheets a few days longer I 
will take more time to them, and try whether I can divine 
anything of the further course of the story and the deve- 
lopment of the characters. Yon Humboldt has been 
revelling in it, and, like mysel^ finds that your genius is 
hère in its perfect vigour, calm power, and créative fulness. 
This will certainly be the gênerai impression. Ail is so 
simple and well connected, and so much is e£fected with 
little. I confess I was at first afraid that, owing to the 
long interval which must hâve elapsed between the first 
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sketch of it and the làst imislmig touches, theie Wonld be 
some little inequalities ; but of this not a trace îs to be 
seen. The bold poetical passages, whîch burst forth from 
the calm ouïrent of the whole like âashes of lightning, 
hâve an excellent effect, and elevate while they £11 the 
soûl. Of the admirable delîneatîon of charactel:' I shaU 
to-day say nothing, and as lîttibe about tho remarkable and 
strikingly lîfe-like naturalness of ail the descriptions. 
This, however, cannot be denied of any one of your 
Works. As regards the truth of the picture of thealiical 
affairs and love-making, I am a very çoçapetent judge, foy 
I am better acquainted with both than I hâve any reason 
to wish I were.* The apology for commercial life is noble, 
and worked out in a grand spirit. And the fact of your 
having, at the same time, been able to maintain the princi- 
pal hero's natural inclination with a certain degree of glory, 
is certainly not one of the least of the victories which the 
form haa gained over the substance. But I oUght not to 
allow myself to enter into détails, because at the présent 
moment I hâve no time to discuss them properly. 

I hâve pat an interdict upon Cotta in regard to your and 
ail our names. To-day, to my great relief, I ânished the 
Address, and it will appear in the intelligenoe-sheet of the 
lAterariache Zeiiung, Your promise to corne to us for a time 
after Christmas is very comforting to me, and will allow 
me to look with a somewhat cheerf ul mind into the gloom j 
winter which bas never been a friend to me. 

As to the story about Mlle. Clairon, I hâve not been 
able to leam anything of it. However, I still expect one 
or two answers in regard to it. My wife reoollects having 
heard that upon opening an old building in Bayreuth the 
old margrave» appeared and prophesied. Hufeland, the 
lawyer, who, like our other good friend, is otherwise an 
authority de rdma omnibus et quîlmadamy could tell me 
uothing about it. 

AU beg to be most kindly remembered to you, and are 
delighting in the prospect of your promised visit. 

SCHILLEB. 

* From his having held. the office of stage-poet to the théâtre of 
Maimheim. 
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33. — Goethe io Schiller, 

Weimtr, Deoember 10, 1794. 

I am very much gratified by tho good opÎAÎon ycm 
express in r^ard to the First Book of mr novel. After the 
gianaige faie which this work bas expenenced both within 
and withont, it wonld not bave been at ail wonderfnl if I bad 
beoome perfectlv oonfàsed over it. I bave, after ail, kept 
to my original idea, and sball be glad if by tbls means I 
saooeed in getting ont of tbe labyrintb. 

Yon may keep tbe First Book as long as yon pleaso ; tbe 
second will corne meanwbile, and tbe tbird yon sball read 
in mannscript, and tbus find more standpoints for criticisfli. 
I tmst ibat yonr enjoyment of tbe following Books irill not 
dimfnisb bat increase. Tbe fact of my baving botb yonr 
aiid Ton Hnmboldt's approval will nrge me on to work 
more assidtioxisly and indefatigably. 

The witbbolding tbe antbors' names — wbich after ail 
axe to be mentioned in tbe advertisement — wiU certamly 
add to tbe interest in tbe journal, only, tbe essaya tbem- 
selves vsust be good. 

As to tbe Clairon story, I am now qnite satisfied, and 
would latLer tbat noibing more was said abont it till we 
prodnceit. 

FareweU. I bope I may be fortimate enongb to begîn 
the Kew Year m yonr society. 

G. 

34- — Schiller io (Joethe. 

Jena, Deeember 22, I79i. 
Ai fafit I can let yon ba^e a look at tbe Hore», wbicb I 



please yon. Tbe print is somewbat close, and 
wîCL be more to tbe advantage of tbe public tban to 
occaetves. However, we conLd in fatore make aome sligbt 
ahftTaAion fn tbis respect, especially as regards tbe poetry, 
wbicÎL BL^Lt be spr^ul over a larger space. I am sorry, 
coBSsdain^ ît is onr first beginning, tbat tbe longer 
istûsleft iriionid bave been made to look as if tbey belonged 
JDgrffafyr, I aball also see to it tbat Cotta gives some com- 
famanûon to tbose of ns wbo contribute largely, and to 
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whom, therefore, the closeness of the print is a matter of 
some importance. Besîdes this, it is part of onr contract 
that we are to be paid more after the first 2000 oopies are 
sold; however, he must do even more than this. 

I hope yoTi will not find any misprints ; I, at least, hâve 
found none. The type and Ibrm of the hook gives it a 
solid and durable appearance, and distinguishes it in this 
respect very advantageously from the usual run of joumals. 
The paper also is stout, and looks as if it were meant to 
4.asi)» 

Cotta is urging me to let him hâve some mamiscript for 
the second niimber ; please, therefore, send me your second 
Epistle. 

I must ask you to retum me the enclosed sheets, as 
Hofrath Schiitz, who is going to review the first number, 
wishes to see it as the sheets are printed. I hâve ordered 
a spécimen cover for the periodical, and am to hâve it in 
about a week. 

I am heartily glad to think that you are so soon to be in 
Jena again. Fxau von Kalb bas been hère for several days. 

Schiller. 
35. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Deoember 23, 1794. 

You shall bave the sheets sent back to you immediately. 
Both paper and print look very well, especially the prose. 
The hexameters lose the appearance of rhyt^hm, owing to 
their being sometimes printed singly, sometimes in double 
lines. 

I think we should leave the discussion about payment 
till the first number is published ; we could then make 
our calculations and conditions. In the long run it might 
perhaps be to our advantage to hâve our ware weighed in 
Cotta's favourite scales. 

Hère is my second Epistle, the second half of it can be 
made the third Epistle, and open the third number. 

I shall now set to work with the ghost stories. I intend 
to get through a good deal of work before the end of the 
year, so as to be more at liberty to corne to see you in the 
new one. 
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See tbat Cotta returns ail manuscrîpts ; tbîs îs advisable 
in many respects. 

Farewell, and give my kind remembrances to Frau von 
Kalb, wbo bas unfortunately tbîs time passed Weîmar at 
a distance. 

Goethe. 



36. — Goethe to Schiller.* 

Weimar, December 25, 1794. 

I mnst send yen a line to-day about old Obereit.f He 
seems to be in great distress; I bave a little over 20 
thalers (£3) for bim, wbicb I sball send you on Saturday. 
Wonld you meanwbile see tbat be gets sometbing in ad- 
vaDce, and keep tbe money I send, giving bim a little of 
it by instalments, for be will never leam bow to manage it 
bimself. 

Farewell. My Tbird Book is ready, and ail seems to 
promise so well tbat I sball be able to meet you witb a 
oheerful mind after tbe turn of tbe year. 

* This letter bas no signature. 

t Jaoob Hermann Obereit, a theosopbist and alchymist, was born in 
Aibon, and oame to Weimar, in 1782, where he lived for a time with 
Wieland. 
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1795. 



37.— ScfHiLLER fo Goethe. 

Jena, Janiiaxy 2, 179S. 

My beat wîshes to you for the New Year, and agaîn 
acoept my thanks for the past one, whioh your MendShijp 
has made notable and mémorable to me above ail other 
years. 

I bave ended tbe year very industrîonsly, and in order 
to baye sometbing finisbed by the time you oome, bave 
set myself extra work during the last days. Tbis work 
is now finished, and can be submitted to you wben yon 
come. 

Yonr Epîstle, for which my very best thankg, I bave 
8till l3rîng on my table, for as tne one which is immediately 
to foUow it is not yet ready, it was useless to send it 
alone. Besides, there was no spécial hurry, because I 
bad first to send more manuscript for the first number 
of the Horen, as even Fichte's essay did not prove snffi- 
cient, and hence the appearance of the nnmber is delayed 
a fortnight. 

Professer Meyer will, I hope, excnse me for having, 
without bis spécial permission, sent off part of bis essay 
for tbis number. It was impossible for me to let him see 
it again after I bad revised it, for I bad to send it off that 
same post-day. I think, however, I can safely assure him 
that he will bave no reason to be dissatisfied, for my altéra- 
tions are confined exclusively to the outward form. Tbis 
essay has given me great pleasure, and it will be a most 
valuable contribution to the HorenI It is so rare an 
occurrence that a man like Meyer has an opportunity of 
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stadying Art in Italy, or that the one who has the oppor- 
tunity should be a Meyer. 

Klopstock's Ode, wkich you spoke of in your last,* 1 
hâve net rôad^ and if yoa still bave it, plôase bring it 
witb yotî. th& titiLd alone wotild lead one to expect findi 
a production. 

I am gréatly pleased at tbe prospect of gettîng tbe 
oontintiation of yotu* Meistêr, wbicb yon will, 1 bope, also 
bring yfiih. yoti. I could jnst now enjoy it tborougbly, as 
I am actnally tbirstlng for tbe delineation of some spécial 
cbaracters. 

Conld you not also bring some scènes from Faust to 
read to us ? Frau von Kalb seemed to know sometbing 
about tbem, and excited my ouriosity tbe otber day ; I do 
not tbink tbat anytbing in tbe wbole poetic world could 
give me more pleasure at tbe présent moment. 

Tour wisbes in regard to Obereit sball be attended 
to. He bas enougb to live upon in tbe meantime, for be 
bas bad money sent to bim from Meiningen. Part of tbe 
four louis-d'ors will bave to be laid out upon clotbes for 
bim, as be will tben be enabled to fréquent tbe tables of 
bis friends, from wbicb bis pbilosopbical cynicism baâ 
bîtbèïto exclnded bim. 

I bope in a féw days eitber to see you or to bear wbat 
àây you propose coming to us. 

Ail bere wisb to be most kindly remembered. 

SCHILLSB4 



38. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 3, 1795. 

May tbe New Year bave mucb bappiness in store for 
you! Let us spend tbis one as we concluded tbe last, in 
l-eoiprocal interest in ail tbat we love and do. If con- 
genial minds did not cling to one anotber, wbat would 
beoome of society and sociability ? I rejoioe to tbink tbat 

* Goethe's letter of the 27th of December, in whîoh he sent the 20 
(halers for Obereit, and spoke of Klopstock's Ode (probikbly his 
Hermann atta WàlhaUa) ia losL 
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OTir influence upon one another, and the confidence between 
ns, will always go on increasing. 

Herewith I send yon the first volume of my novel. The 
second copy is for the Hnmboldts. I trust the second 
Book will give you as much pleasure as the first. The 
third I shall bring with me in manuscript. 

The ghost stories I hope to send in, in proper time. 

I am full of curiosity about your work. Meyer sends 
greetings. We shall probably come on Sunday, the 11 th. 
You will, however, hear from me again. Farewell. 

G, 



39, — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Janaary 7, 1795. 

Herewith I send you the Third Book, which I hope will 
meet with a good réception. 

On Saturday you shall hâve my stories for the Soren, 
and I trust I may not hâve proved myself quite unworthy 
of my great predecessor* in the description of forebodings 
and visions. 

On Sunday aftemoon I shall be with you. In the 
evening I am engaged at the club with Loder. 

Meyer will accompany me, and wishes to be kindly 
remembered to you. I am looking forward to your new 
work, and hâve been wondering what course you hç^ve 
followed in it, but I shall probably not guess rightly. 

Farewell, and remember me to ail, 

G. 

40. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 7, 1795. 

Acoept my best thanks for the copy of the novel you 
hâve sent me. The feeling which pénétrâtes and takes 
hold of me with increasing force the further I read on in 
this work, I cannot better express in words than by calling 

* J. Oh. Heninga, of Jena, author of Ahndtmgen und Vinonenf 
Oeistem und Geiderseiher, &o. 
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ît a delîcîous, inward sensé of comfort, a feeling of mental 
and bodily well-being, and I will vouch that this will be 
the effect produoed upon ail readers. 

Tbis sensé of comfort I account for firom tbe calm 
cleamess, tbe smootbness and transparency wbicb pervade 
tbe wbole of your work, and wbicb leave notbine to 
distnrb or to dissatisfy the mind, and the mind is not 
more exoited tban is necessary to fan and to maintain a 
joyons life. Of tbe individual parts I sball say notbing 
tiU I bave seen tbe Tbird Book, wbicb I am looking for- 
'ward to witb longing. 

I cannot express to you wbat a painful feeling it often 
is to me to pass from a work of tbis kind into one of a 
phao8opHo«l character. In the former ail is 80 joyous, 
80 alive, so barmoniously evolved, and so true to buman 
life ; in tbe latter ail is so stern, so rigid, abstract, and so 
extremely unnatural ; for nature is but syntbesis, and 
pbilosopby but antitbesis. I can indeed give proof of 
naving been as true to nature in my spéculations as is 
compatible witb tbe idea of analysis ; nay, I bave perbaps 
been more faitbful to ber tban our Kantians would consider 
permissible or possible. But still I am no less fully 
conscious of tbe infinité différence between Life and 
Keasoning, and cannot, in sucb melancboly moments, belp 
perceiving a want in my own nature wbicb in bappier 
bours I am forced to tbink of only as a natural quality of 
tbe tbing itself. Tbis mucb, bowever, is certain — tbe poet 
is tbe only true man, and tbe best pbilosopher is but a 
caricature in comparison witb bim. 

I need scarcely assure you tbat I am in tbe utmost 
anxiety to know wbat you bave to say to my pbilosopby 
of tbe Beautifiil. As tbe Beautiful itself is derived from 
man as a wbole, so my analysis of it is drawn from my 
own wbole being, and I cannot but be deeply interested 
in knowing bow tbis accords witb yours. 

Your présence bere will be a source of nourisbment 
botb to my mind and my beart. Especially great is my 
longing to enjoy some poetical works in common wilJi 
you. 

You promîsed to let me bear some of your epigrams 
wben an opportunity occurred. It would be a great and 
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additional pleasure to me if thici could be doue dnrîng 
your approaching visît to Jena, as it is stiU very uncertain 
wlien I may be able to get to W. 

Please présent my friendly regards to Meyer. We are 
aU tmly deligbted at tbe prospect of seeîng you both, and 
no one more so than 

Your sincère admirer and friend, 

SCHILLSB. 

Just as I am about to close cornes the welcome continua- 
tion of your Meister, A thousand tbanks for it I 



41. — (JOETHE (O SCHIIiLEE, 

Weîmar, J^nuary 10, 1795. 

Nothîng bas corne in the way to tbwart our intention of 
paying you a visit to-morrow and of spending some little 
time with you. I hope to find you well and in good 
spirits. 

Tbe aocompanying manuscript I was unable to re-read 
after copying it, and I aball be glad to bear tbat you ara 
not displeased witb my endeavour to rival tbe great 
Henings.» 

Farewell, and remember me to your wife and friends, 

G. 

42. — SchiLlër to Goethe. 

Jena, January 25, 1795. 

flàd you stayed but one day longer with us, we sbould 
bave been able to oelebrate tbe arrivai of the Horen 
together* They came yesterday, and I now forward the 
copies due to you, with one for our friend Meyer. There 
are more at your disposai as soon as you require them. I 
hope only that tbe outward form may meet with the 
àpproval of both of you* 

Cotta writes in high spirits. 8o many orders bave 
alroady been received that he expects rather a large sale ; 

* See note to Letter 39, 
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this from the moath of a publisher îs an assurance worthy 
of being credited. 

As I hâve a paroel to send to Jacobi one of thèse days, 
please let me hâve the letter you spoke of to forward to 
him, for I should not like to trouble you with the package. 
I should also like to know whether you hâve thought of 
pxesentiiig one of your copies to the Duke, for if so, I will 
noi send him one. 

I am gled to see &om the goddesses you sent me, 
that yon and our great stave-friend * hâve happily passed 
the cold région. I am very much pleased wim tbe 
colossal woman,']' and shall often take a look at her ; the 
heavenly maid also is splendid, except for her grief about 
mortality. 

We aU wish to be most kindly remembered. 

Yours always, 

SCH. 

43. — QoisrrHE to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 27, 179ô. 

Many thanks for the copies of the Eoren whioh you sent 
me ; they are very neat in appearance. One of the 
smaller copies I presented to the Duke in yout name» 
and wish you would take this opportunity and write to 
him. 

I hâve no doubt that the journal wiU be a success. 

My Third Book is off ; 1 looked through it again, and 
while doing so kept your suggestions before me. 

This week will be spent amid constant theatrical worries ; 
when thèse are over, I shall again set to work busily with 
my literary undertakings. I wish you health and spirit 
for yours. 

lieyer sends his greetings. Again let me thank you for 
ail your kindness to us in Jena. 

G. 

* This stove-friend (Ofenfreunâ!) îs Meyer, who, although bom îq 
Switzerland, was very snsceptible to cold. 

t The "colosaal woman" û probably meant to râgnify Jwno 
Ltidovin, tbe *' heavenly maid," Fïdlas Albanî. Heyer may haye madd 
drawings of them for Schiller. 
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44. — Goethe to Schiller, 

One thing more; I think that Humboldt's essay, like ail 
the others, should leave the public in doubt as to who îs 
the author. It would therefore perhaps be weU to omît 
the passage where be mentions bis brotber, especially as it 
is almost the only one that could excite and confirm con- 
jectures. I am perfectly well aware that we are but 
playing at bide and seek, still I consider it very import-ant 
that the reader should judge for himself before taiowing 
who the author is. 

G. 



45. — ^Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 28, 1795. 

I am very much obliged to you for having been so kind 
as to send the Duke a copy of the Horen in my name. I 
herewith send you another in its place, and, as I expect 
some others from Cotta on Saturday next, you shall bave 
a few more, together with a packet for Jacobi. 

To-day I wrote to the Duke, and shall probably hear 
from you what be says of our Horen, 

I bave at last read Schûtz's strange review of the Horen 
in manuscript. It will suit our purpose very well, in 
many ways, even better than our taste. The pictures from 
Utopia were probably still floating before bis imagination 
when be wrote it ; for there is an abundance about eating 
in it. 

He deserves praise for having quoted a good many 
passages from your Epistles. Against me he evidently bas 
some grudge, which, however, he does not bring forward 
for fear of coming into collision somewbere. I shall be 
glad if he manages cleverly to maintain the charaoter of 
impartiality in this manner, 

Herder got a letter from me a day or two ago, and I 
wish very much that you would second my pétition if you 
bave an opportunity. 

Since you left, the Muses bave not favoured me with 
their company, and things will bave to be better than they 
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are at présent if the Centaur * for the fourth number is to 
do me any crédit. 

The children hâve ail got the chicken-pox, but they 
bave it veiy favourably, and are getting over it success- 

fully. 

Ail hère wish to be most kindly remembered. 

ScH, 



46. — Schiller to Prof. H. Meyer, in Weimar. 

Jena, February 5, 1795, 

Accept my best thanks for the folio volume you sent me. 
Owing to pressing business afifairs I hâve not yet found 
time to take it in hand. 

Your answer to my inquiry about the eriticism of artists 
bas awakened in me very pleasant hopes. You are 
acquainted with so great a number of master minds that 
you can ventiire to undertake something of the kind. 
Such a work does not exactly demand much art in the way 
of dress. It is enough to be definite and biief. I should 
moreover be satisfied if, after having once started, we 
oould manage to publish but two or three printed pages a 
month. Will you, meanwhile, imtil we can discuss the 
matter by word of mouth, think of what articles you 
could contribute, and of the order in which they would 
hâve to appear. 

Of the ThoîLia which you wish to look through, I send 
yen what I hâve by me. I also enclose an advertisement 
of a new journal, which is to be ohiefly devoted to art- 
criticism; however, I do not expeot much from it. Will 
you see whether any of your acquaintances would patronise 
it? I think we ought to see the journal, so that we know 
'what others say about a subject which we ourselves intend 
to discuss. Please ask the Privy Councillorf which periodi- 
cals he means to take an interest in, so that 1 may, in the 

♦ Thia was the name Goethe gave to this part of the Horen, on account 
of the very opposite character of their contributions, Sohiller's Letters on 
jEsthetio Culture, and the thoroughly sensuous Elégies, the admission 
of which even Duke Cari August considered questionable, as is known 
from a letter of bis to Schiller, dated July 5, 1795. 

t Goethe. 

VOL. I. E 
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distribution of the others, arrange aocordingly. I shall 
see to it that none remains unknown to ns. 

As regards the seal for the Horeriy let it be made exaetly 
as you propose. 

Our contributor Dalberg writes to me that he bas an 
essaj on Scbools of Art to send me for the Soren. This 
will interest you. 

I bave, at last, foond ont what Art is. *' Art îs that 
mechanical expertness, which, by means of certain instru- 
ments, can turn a natural body into an article of com- 
merce." I beg you to remember this, and, in future, 
always to bear in mind that, when you are enlarging upon 
the genius of a Carrache or some such person, you are 
turning a natural body into an article of commerce. Be 
sure to let the Privy Councillor know of this discovery. 
You shall hear some day where I got hold of it. 

I hope that things may be better with you in Weimar 
than they are with me. For eight dayis and more I bave 
neither been in the humour, nor havé I had the heaith for 
work, and what is worse than ail, I bave got into the habit 
that if I do not dévote myself entirély to my work, I can- 
not'setile to it at ail. 

Farewell, and remember me most kindly to the Prî-vy 
Councillor, Yours most oôrdially, 

SCH, 

P.S. Please let the Privy Councillor see the eîghth part 
of the Thatia^ which contains The Farewèll (JDer Absckied), 



47. — Goethe ta Schiller. 

Weimar, February 11, 1795. 

How I wish that my Fourth Book may find you in good 
heaith and spirits, and that it may divert you for a few 
hours. May I ask you to make a mark where anything 
appears doubtful to you. I likewise oommend my hero and 
hi0 companions to von Humboldt and the ladies. 

If I do not come on Saturday, as I hope to-, you shall hear 
from mé again. Meyer sends many kind remembrances. 

a. 
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48. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 18, 1795. 

You said to me recently that yôu thought of coming 
over to us one day soon. Now, although I fear that the 
retum of the cold weather will doter you, I wish, at ail 
eventfi, to make you a proposai. 

Will you not both corne and stay with me, or, if your 
dear Wife should prefer going elsewhere, I would still like 
to persuade you to take up your old quarters in my house. 
But do exactly as you please ; I would give you both a 
hearty weloome. 

Eneouràged by the good humour whîch was awakened 
in me by our late discussions, I hâve already worked out 
the plan for my Fifth and Sixth Books. How much more 
profitable it is to see oneself reflected in the minds of 
others ihan merely in one's own. 

Do yoU know Kant's Observations on the Feeling for the 
Beautifîil and the Sublime, written in 1771 ? It wouM be 
a very pleasing essay if the words heautiful and sublime 
were not on the title-page, and were less frequently met 
with in the book itself. It is full of the most charming 
remarks on mankind, and the germs of his principles are 
thete already to be foiind in the bud. But you are sure 
to know it. 

Has there still been no news of the absent von Hum,- 
boldt ? Bemember me to ail your circle, and continue to 
refresh atid to ijispire me with your affection and con- 
fidence. O. 

49. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, February 19, 1795 

The wretched weather has again robbed me of ail spirit, 
and the threshold of my door is once more the boundary 
of my wishes and pérégrinations. Most glad I shall be to 
avail mjrself of your invitation, whenever I can trust my 
heàlth a llttle, even though my visit should only be one 
d a few hours* duration, Most heàrtily do I long to see 
you ; and my wife, who is delighting in the prospect of this 
visî^ will leave me no peace till ï acoomplish it. 

s 2 



\ 
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The report I lately gave you 6f the impression which 
your Wilhelm Meister had made upon me was a faithfal 
one, hence, as is proper, you are warming yourself at your 
own fire, and not at any one else'B. Kôrner wrote to me a 
few days ago and spoke of it with immense satisfaction, and 
his judgment is to be depended upon. Never hâve I met 
an art-critic who is so litùe diverted from the main object 
by the accessories of a poetical production. He &ids 
Wilhelm Meister to possess ail the power of Werther^s 
Leiden, but ourbed by a manly spirit, and exalted to the 
calm gracefulness of a perfect work of art. 

What you say of Kant's little work, I remember to hâve 
felt myself when reading it. It is simply anthropological 
in exécution, and gives one no information as to the first 
principles of the Beautiful. On the other hand, however, 
as regards the physics and the natural history of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, it contains much fertile matter. 
To me the style seemed too playful and flowery for so 
serious a subject; a strange fault in a ELant, but, again, 
one that can be very easily acoounted for. 

Herder has given us a very happily-chosen and well- 
written essay, in whioh some light is thrown on the 
current notion of a vpecial destiny, Subjects of this kind 
are particularly suitable for our purpose, as they are to 
some extent mystical, and yet can be connected with some 
gênerai truth. 

As I am upon the subject of Destiny, I must tell you 
that within the last few days I hâve myself decided some- 
thing as regards my own. The people in my native 
province hâve donc me the honour to offer me an appoint- 
ment in Tiibingen, where they seem at présent much 
engaged with reforms. But as I am, in faot, useless as an 
academical teacher, I would rather be idle hère in Jena, 
where I am happy, and where, if possible, I mean to live 
and die. I hâve, therefore, declined the invitation, and 
take no crédit to myself for so doing, inaamuch as my 
inclination alone decided the whole matter. I had no need 
to recall to mind the obligations I owe to our excellent 
Duke, and which I would rather owe him than any one 
else. Nor do I think that I need be in any anxiety about 
my means of eaming a livelihood as long as I can in some 
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measnre use my pen, so I shall leave thèse thîngs to 
Heaven, which has never yet forsaken me. 

Von Humboldt of Bayreuth has not yet corne here, nor 
bas hé written anything definîte about his coming. 

Herewith I send you Weisshuhn's papers,* which I 
reoently spoke about, Pray let me hâve them back soon. 

We ail commend ourselves heartily to your remembrance. 

SCH. 

60. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 21, 1795. 

How glad I am that you intend remaining in Jena, and 
tliat your native province has been unable to entice you to 
retum to it. I hope that there is still much that we shall 
start and work out together. 

Please let me bave back the manuscript of my Fourth 
Book, and I will soon send you back the Synonymes. The 
dance of the Hours (the Horen) will thus become more 
animated than ever. 

Farewell. More in a day or two. 

G. 

51. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, February 22, 1795. 

According to your désire, I herewith send you back the 
Fourth Book of your Meister, Wherever I found any- 
thing to object to, I made a mark in the margin, the mean- 
ing of which you will soon discover. Where you do not 
discover it, nothing will be lost. 

A Bomewhat more important observation I must make 
conceming the gift of money which is ofifered and accepted 
by Wilhelm from the Countess, at the hands of the Baron, 
It fieems to me — and so it appeared to Humboldt also — 
that, considering the tender relation between hini and the 
Countess, the latter would not hâve ventured — through a 
strange hand — to offer him such a gift, nor would he hâve 
accepted it. I looked in vain at the context to see if there 

* The Synonymes mentioned in Letters 52, 53, and 54. 
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were anytbîng that oould save the délicatesse of both, and 
this, I think, might hâve been effected bad the gîft been 
offered to him as a reimbursement for expenses incurred, 
and accepted by him nnder this plea* This, however, 
must be left for you to décide. As it now stands, it startles 
the reader, and he is puzzled how he is to save the hero's 
f eeling of delicaoy. 

As for the rest, upon reading it a second time, I fait 
renewed pleasure at the perfect truth of the descriptions, 
and at the excellent development of the Hamlet épisode. 
As regards the latter, I would hâve preferred — merely for 
the sake of the connection of the whole, and on aocount of 
that variety whioh is otherwise so well sustained — ^that 
this subject had not been carried on so continuously, but 
that, if possible, it had been inten'upted by some important 
intermediate occurrences. It is brought forward too 
suddenly at Serlo's first introduction, and afterwards 
again in Aurelia's chamber. However, thèse are trifles 
which would not strike the reader had you not yourself, 
in ail that came before, led him to expect the greatest 
possible variety. 

Korner, from whom I had a letter yesterday, gave me 
strict injunctions to thank you for the great pleasure which 
your Wiîheîm Meister had given him. He says he could 
not abstain from setting one or two things from it to music, 
and thèse he now sends you through me. One is written for 
the mandoline, the other for the piano. The first can pro- 
bably be procured in Weimar. 

I must eamestly entreat you to think of our third 
number of the Horen, Cotta urges me to let him havo 
the manuscripts earlier, and thinks that the lOth of the 
month ought to be the latest day by which ail manuscripts 
should be in his hands. Therefore we ought to be enabled 
to send them off from hère by the 3rd of the month. Do 
you think you could hâve your Procurator ready by then? 
This waming, however, must in no way inconvenience 
you ; you are perfectly free to décide to give it to the third 
or to the fourth number, as one of thèse two numbers was 
to do without a contribution from you. 

We ail beg to be most kindly remembered, and please 
convey my kindest greetings to Meyér, 

Schiller. 
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52, — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 25, 1795. 

Your kind crîtîoal care as regards my work has given 
me fresh inclination and courage to go ttrough the Fonrth 
Book again. I nnderstand your o&e^8 perfectly, and hâve 
made nse of yonr suggestions ; I also hope to be able to 
remedy the other deficiencies, and to effect other improve- 
ments npon the whole. But as I must set to work with 
this ai once, you will, I hope, excuse my not contributing 
anything to the third number of the Hôren ; the 
ProcuratoTy however, shall make his appearance in ail 
élégance in Hie fonrth. 

The Synonymes — whîch ï herewith return — I 
thoroughly approve of ; the manner in which they are 
"worked ont is very ingenious, and in many instances 
snrprisingly good. The Introduction, however, seems to 
me less readahU^ although it is well thought out and to 
the point. 

Report has also reached us hère of the author's* freak 
of not wishing to stand beneath the sway of the Academy. 
The latter demands satisfaction beôause the author has, in 
an impudent manner, censured the Prorector, &o. As you 
take his part, tell me something plausible that can be 
said of him ; it is surely too transcendental a procès ding 
to give a forum privilegiatum in exchange for an ordinary 
cme. The Town Couricil cannot reçoive his case unless he 
sabmits to the usual conditions. It can be demanded of 
him to prove that he is possessed of 200 thalers (£30) ; he 
must become a citizen, and whatever else may be required 
of him. If he oould possibly be induoed to corne to terms 
with the Academy, the affairs would probably be settled 
amicably through Voigt, who is the présent Prorector. 

I hope' soon to see you again, were it only for a few 
honrs. Although absent, do not let me be far from your 
thonghts. 

• Pray tell Kômer that his înterest in my work gives me 
infinité plecusure. I hope soon to see the romance on the 
stage. Farewell. 

G. 

♦ The author of the Synonymes— Weisahulm. 
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63. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jeiia, February 27, 1795. 

If you are being favoured with the saïne bright weather 
we are enjoying hère, I bope that it may bring you good 
luck for Book Four of your Wiîhelm Meister, This first 
sign of spring bas cbeered me greatly, and diffused new life 
over my work, which was mucb in need of it. How 
dépendent we are upon the forces of nature in spite of ail 
our vaunted independence, for of wbat avail is our will if 
nature fails us ? That which I hâve been pondering over 
for five long weeks, one gentle ray of sunlight bas solved 
for me in three days. True, my previous stateoftorpidity 
may bave been the means of forwarding this development, 
but the development itself was effected by the warraing sun. 

I am beooming more and more master of my subject, 
and with every step in advance I discover how firm and 
secure is the ground upon which I am building. Hence- 
forth I shall no longer need to fear that a single objection 
might upset the whole, and again the strict connection of 
the whole itself will guard me against single errors in the 
application — ^in the same way as the calculation itself 
wams the mathematician of every error in the calculation. 

As regards our transcendental philosopher — ^who is so 
little capable of appreciating académie freedom — I hâve, 
through Niethammer*s médiation (as he was himself not 
visible) succeeded in inducing him to make peace with the 
présent Prorector, and probably, therefore, he will him- 
self be left in peace. I hâve no reason to believe that he 
bas perverted facts; and if what he says is true, then 
Professer Schmidt must himself take the blâme about the 
epithet which was given to him. For, as Weisshuhn 
assures me, Schmidt bas expressly declared that he should 
be left in peace till Easter, and that no explanation, as to 
bis remaining hère, should be demanded of him. Subse- 
quently, he denied having made any such promise, &c. 
Weisshuhn thought that such behaviour could not bave 
proceeded from Prorector Schmidt, but from Professer 
Schmidt, and therefore — ^with ail respect to the former — 
he found the other impertinent. 
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The new number of the Horen is ready, and I hâve 
already reœived one copy by letter post. To-morrow I 
expect a packet. In this second number we hâve fuUy 
oorrected the fault we committed in the first, for in place 
of seven sheets it contains eight and a half. 

I heartily rejoice to think that, in accordance with your 
promise, we may any day expect a visit from you. 

We are ail well, and beg to be most kindly remembered. 

Schiller. 

N.B. — ^You forgot to inclose the Synonymes in your 
last. 



64. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 28, 1795. 

Hère are the Synonymes I forgot to send you. I read a 
short extract from them aloud to some friends who were 
with me yesterday, without telling them whence they 
came, or whither they were going. They were very highly 
praised. 

It would, in fact, not be amiss were I occasionally to read 
some of our manuscripts out in this way before they were 
printed. There would always be some dozen persons who 
would thereby become better disposed towards the journal, 
and hâve their curiosity awakened for the next number. 

I shall refrain from saying anything of the Weisshuhn 
afi^dr till I hear from you of an amicable arrangement. 

I congratulate you upon having advanced successfuUy 
with your work. Ail one can do is to erect the pile of 
wood and to dry it thoroughly, it wiU take fire at the right 
time, and we ourselves will be amazed at the resuit. 

Hère is a letter from Jacobi. You will see that he is 
quite well. I am delighted that he is interested in your 
Letters. His criticism of my first volume I enclose for you 
to look at. 

Farewell. I shall come and see you as soon as possible. 

G. 
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55, — SoHiLLBR to Goethe. 

Jeua, MâJXïh 1, 1795. 

Herewîth, in the meaniime, I send you four copier ot 
the Horen, one of which please présent to the Duke. The 
rest will foUow. 

Jacobrs critîoîsm did not surprise me at ail, for an indi- 
vidual such as he, must as inevitably be offended by the 
unsparing truth of your pictures ôf nature, as a mind like 
yours must necessarily give him cause to be so. 

Jacobi îs one of those who seek only their own ideas in 
a poet's représentations, and prize that which should he as 
higher than wJuxt is ; the cause of the dispute, therefore, 
lies in the very first principlçs, and it would be utterly 
impossible for you to come to an understanding with one 
anothen 

As soon as I observe that any one — when judging of 
poetical représentations — considers anything more impor- 
tant than the inner necessity and truth« I haye done with 
him. If he could show you that the immorality of your 
représentations does not proceed from the nature of the 
subject, but fix)m the manner in which it has been l^eated 
by you, then, indeed, you would certainly hâve to be held 
responsible for it ; not, however, because of having offended 
against moral laws, but against œsthetic forms. I ^hould, 
however, Ixke to see how he undertakes to prove this. 

I am interrupted by a visiter, and do not wish to delay 
sending off this parcel. 

Weisshuhn has just been ]iere. He has consented to 
in^oribe his name to-morrow. Parewell. 



66. — Schiller to (îoethe. 

March 8, 1795. 

I hâve been disappointed in my expectation of seeing 
you hère this week, but hope that the only reason of your 
not coming was your eagerness to get through your work. 
Still, not to hear from you or to see you is a thing to 
which I can now scarcely accustom myself. 
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I am very anxious to hear what work yon are at présent 
ooonpîed witlu I liayebeen told that you intend to bave 
ihe Ûiird volume of Wilhelm Meister published as early as 
midsammer. That would be sooner than I thought, but 
muoh as I am looking forward to Meister, I should be sorry 
wer© it to wîthdraw you from the Horen for so long a time. 

I bave not yet been able to learn anytbing about the 
&te of the second number of the Horen; perhaps you 
bave beeard something about ît în Weimar. 

la our frîend Meyer satisfied with his essay? I hope 
he is. Cotta writes to me that his essay bas given great 
satisfaction, and I bave not the slightest doubt that it will 
do us crédit. 

Herewith I send you other four numbers, one of which 
is for Meyer. Should you require one or two more copies 
on post paper, in place of on writîng paper, please let me 
know and retuni those printed on writing paper. 

AU hère send kindest remembrances. 

ScH. 

67. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, March 11, 1795. 

Notwithstanding my great longing to see and to con- 
verse with you again, I bave not been able to stir from 
bere tbis week. Some actors from other towns, of wbose 
playing ï wished to form an opinion, bad weather, and 
rbeutoatism, which was brought on by taking cold, bave 
successively prevented me carrying out my wishes, and 
I still do not see how or when I can get away. 

Let me, however, also tell you that I bave been busy, 
that the greater portion of my Fourth Book bas been sent 
oflP, and that the Procurator bas likewise been revised. I 
bope that you may not be displeased with the way I bave 
oonceiTed and carried out the story. 

If I can manage that my novel appears at îts appointed 
time, I shall be satisfied ; but I shall not think of beîng 
in any burry about it. Nothing shall prevent my doing 
for die Horen what you désire. If I économise and 
arrange my time I shall be able to get through a good 
deal during the year. 
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I bave not y et heard anything about tbe second nnm- 
ber of tbe JETo^'en, but tbe first is making sensation enougb 
in Germany. 

Meyer wisbes me to send you bis tbanks for revising 
bis ideas ; tbere is but little tbat could bave been differ- 
ently worded, and no one will notice tbis. He is now at 
work witb an essay on Perugino, Bellin, and Mantegna. 

From the acoompanying paper you will see wbat 
montbly periodicals I intend in future to take in. My 
plan is to bave tbe table of contents of eacb one oopied 
and to annex a sbort review of it. In tbis way, at tbe 
expiration of six montbs, we sball be able to command a 
view of v^bat our contemporaries are about. 

If we sbow vigour and variety we sball be first and 
foremost, for ail otber joumals carry more ballast tban 
mercbandise, and, furtber, as tbe aim of our periodical 
is also intended to be a means of self-improvement, tbis 
can resuit in and effect notbing but wbat is good. Tbe 
second parcel you sent tallies witb tbe first, tbat is to 
say, four copies on writing paper and as many on post 
paper. 

jacobi begs to be excused for not baving yet sent you 
anytbing. 

I bope tbat good weatber will soon enable me to take a 
burried ride over to you, for I am longing to bave a talk 
witb you, and to bear wbat you bave been doing. 

Kemember me to ail your circle. 

G. 



58. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Maroh 18, 1795. 

Last week a strange impulse came over me, wbich, 
fortunately, still continues. Tbat is to say, I felt strongly 
disposed to work out tbe religions book in my novel, and 
as tbis is based upon tbe noblest illusions and upon tbe 
most délicate confusion between tbe objective and tbe 
subjective, it perbaps required me to be more specially in 
tbe bumour and more coUected, tban any otber part of 
tbe work. And yet — as you will in time see — sucb a 
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représentation would hâve been impossible, had I not 
previoTisly studied it from nature. With this Book — 
which I propose having finished before Palm Sunday — I 
hâve quite unexpectedly made great progress in my work, 
for it points forwards as well as backwards, and, while 
drawing a limit, it at the same time guides and leads me 
on. The Procurator also is finished, and only requires to be 
looked over ; you will therefore reçoive it in good time. 

I trust that nothing will prevent my coming to you at 
Holy Week, and spending some time with you ; we shaU 
then again accomplish some good. 

I should like to hear what you hâve been working at 
lately; your first Letters we hâve read again in print 
with much pleasure. 

The Horen is creating quite a sensation among the 
Weimar public, but I hâve not yet heard any distinct pro 
or contra in regard to it. People are, in fact, only running 
after it and snatching the numbers out of one another's 
iLands ; we could not want more for a beginning. 

Von Humboldt is sure to hâve been very busy. I am 
looking forward to having some talk with him about 
anatomica, and hâve prepared a few very natural but 
interesting experiments for him. My kind regards to him 
and to the ladies. The Procurator is at the door. Fare- 
well, and continue to give me your affection ; it will not 
be on your side only. 

G. 



59. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, March 19, 1795. 

I am not a little curions to see the sketch you hâve just 
drawn. Less than any other can this one hâve proceeded 
from your own individuality, for it seems to me that this 
is a chord which is least often struck by you, and more- 
over, scarcely to your misfortune. AU the more anxious 
am I to see how you hâve blended this heterogeneous 
matter with your own nature. Eeligious enthusiasm does 
and can only exist in such minds as are contemplatively 
idle and absorbed in themselves, and nothing appears to 
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me to be less yonr case than tliis. I do not for a moment 
doubt that your représentation will be a tme one^ btit it 
will be tliis solely through the power of your géniu6, and 
not by the aid of your subjèot. 

I hâve for some tilne been unfaithful to my philosophi- 
cal sttidies, on account of havîng had to hurry to get some- 
thing i^ady for the fourth number of the 'Roren, The 
lot fell to the Siège of Antioerpy and I hâve made good 
progress with it already. The town shall hâve surren- 
dered by the time you come. Il was only while working 
at this that I discovered how exhaustîng my previous 
work had been; for without being at ail négligent, it 
appears to me mère play v^ork, and it is only the quantity 
of wretched stuff v^hich I am obliged to read and whioh 
tries my memory, that reminds me that I am at work. 
True, it gives me but very poor enjoyment; I hope, how- 
ever, that my case may be the same as that of cooks, who 
hâve little a;^petite themselves but excite it in others. 

You would greatly oblige me could you let me hâve the 
long-expected Procurator by Monday. I should then not be 
forced to send the beginning of my histolioal essay to' the 
press before the end is ready. However, should thia not 
be convenient to you, please let tne kno^ by Saturday. 
But I shall hope for the beat. 

I am heartily glad that you intend spending Easter 
with us, for I too again require an active stimulus from 
without, and one from a friendly hand. 

Please remember me most kindly to Meyer. I wish he 
could let us hâve something again soon. The seal for the 
Horen I hâve not yet received. 

Ail hère send their greetings, and are anxiously looking 
forward to seeing you. 

SCH. 

60. — GôKTHE to Schiller. 

Weimar, Maroh 19, 1795. 

The Procurator, whîch I herewith send you, will, I trust, 
be kindly received. 

Bo so good as to let me hâve it back soon, for I wish to 
look over it again once or twice on account of style. 
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I am working hard at ail that which might prevent 
me from soon enjoying and improving myself by your 
side. 

G. 

61. — Schiller io Goethe. 

Jena, March 20, 1795, 

Tliîs moming I reoeived your parcel, Whioh was a 
pleasant surprise in every respect. Yonr taie is unoom* 
monly interesting, and what I especially enjoyed was the 
dênùmment. I confeâs that I expeoted this, and shonld 
Hot hâve been satisfied had you not herein deviated from 
thé original. For if I am not mlstaken, in Boccaccio, it is 
m«r6ly the timely retum of the old man that décides the 
sticcess of the ciire. 

If you cotdd manage to send me the manuscript back 
early on Monday, I should be much obliged. You will 
find but little more to do to it. 

SCH, 



62. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Maroh 21. 1795. 

X will retum you the manuscript to-morrow evenîng by 
the horse-post. 

On Monday the end of my Fourth Book goes off to 
Unger, 

Next week I hope to finish ail that I am bound to get 
through, so as to be quite free when with you; 

ï wish you ail success with the Siège of AnUoerp; it 
will hâve a good effect in the Horen, 

Bemember me to ail yotir cîrcle. Meyer sends greet- 
ings ; he is busy with a "i^ariety of thinge. I hope that 
the slowly-approaching spring may greatly improve your 
health, aiid that we shall accoknplish mttoh together 
before the first anniversary of our friendship. 

■ G. 
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63. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, March 25, 1795. 

I to-day received a letter in whicli the old offer from 
Tûbingen is renewed, with the additional proposai that I 
should be wholly exempted from ail public duties and be 
at liberty to act entirely as I pleased with the students, 
&c. New, although I hâve not changed my first détermi- 
nation and sball not readily aller it, still, at this oppor- 
tunity, some serions considérations in regard to the future 
bave forced themselves upon my mind and hâve con- 
vinced me of the necessity of obtaining some seourity in 
case that ill-health should prevent my continuing my 
literary work. I hâve therefore written to G. E. Voigt, 
and hâve begged him to obtain an assurance from the 
Duke that in the event of absolute necessity my salary 
shall be doubled. If this is secured to me, I shall hope 
not to require it till as late a day as possible, perhaps even 
never ; but I am anxious about the future and this is ail 
I can expect. 

I wanted to say a few words about this in case you 
heard it talked of and might not exactly know what to 
make of it. 

Next Sunday we shall anxiously expect you. AU hère 
send greetings. 

ScH. 

64. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 3, 1795. 

Althongh 1 had some spare hours yesterday I could not 
makeup mymind to pay you another visit and to bid you 
a formai farewell. I left Jena very unwillingly and 
thank you again for what you hâve imparted to me and 
shared with me during my stay. Hère, first of ail, are the 
Elégies, which please retum as soon as possible ; I shall 
then hâve them divided into the proper number of pages 
and copied. 

I bave a few things ready for the Almanack, more esp&- 
cially for Messrs. X., Y. and Z., thèse you shall hâve in a 
few days with something in addition. Eemind me occa« 






âaoàJOj cf wlwt yon WBut froui idb^ so that mj good will 
mav dbow xÊeelf in tbe âeed. 

Farev^O, «&d aoœpt my kiod greetixigB ioir l^iose dear 
to jom. «pà JGT aH fnfindfi. 

G. 

Jenw Xftj i, 17». 

I baTe jost lec a ived tbe UlegieB «nd jour fri^idlj Hnes, 
I bsve inifwpd joa ereij eT^oing sÎDoe yoa left, far one so 
readîl j aeesetoms cneBelf to wbat is pleasant. My Keftlth 
îa sloidj împroTÎDg, so I bope in a few dMys to be in a 



I am most inipaiient to see wliat yon hâve to send me 
for tlie AlnMinaiiplf, I cannot make an esdmate of what my 
poetic oontribations to the little work need be nntil I get 
what joa send. 

llie ElftgîfiB I shail look oTer, and send them back to 
yon on Frîday. 

Hnber writes to me that he feels indined to translate 
yonr Wiiàdm Meieter into French. Shall I encourage him 
or dissuade him &om it? 

Yon may dépend npon my assisting your memory, I 
shall not allow yon to forget your promise, Accordii^' to 
the chroDoli^y of the Horen you will soon hâve to bo 
again thînkîng of yonr Diversions,* 

A Incky honr may perhaps meanwhile strike for your 
Epistle. Give Meyer my warmest greetings. 

ScH. 

66. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Weimar, May 12, 1795. 

The parcel oontaining the Elégies found me in au 
élegiac state of mind in the usual sensé of the word, that 
is to say, I was feeling misérable. Affcer my pleasant 
stay in Jena — where, in addition to receiving plenty of 
food for my mind, I enjoyed fresh wann air — the cold 
weather hère greeted me in a most unfriendly mannor, 
and, having been exposed to draughts for sevoral hours, I 

* See Letter 30, and note. 
VOL. I. F 
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caugbt a severe influenza which afifected the ligbt side of 
my head very painfully and made the left quite useless, 
I hâve now 8o far reoovered that, being wiûiout pain, 1 
can again sit pretty comfortably in my room and make up 
for lost time. 

There is not muoli to do to the Elégies, except to leave 
ont the second and the sixteenth, for their mutilated 
appearanoe will strike every one as strange, unless some 
cnrrent phrase is substituted for the objectionable bits, 
and I feel quite nnable to do that. It woiud also be neoes- 
sary to prmt them off one after the other, just as thev 
happen to corne, for, count and calcnlate as I may, it 
seems to me impossible to make each one begin on a new 
page. We should more than once hâve unsightly blank 
spaces left on account of the munber of lines in onr page. 
However I leave this to you and will send the manuscript 
in a day or two. The second volume of my novel is 
detained somewhere on the road ; I ought to hâve had it 
long since, and wish I could hâve sent it with this. I am 
now at Bock Five, and hope by Whitsuntide to bave but 
little of it left imfinished. 

Meyer is very busy. He has been doing capital work ; 
it seems to me as if he were day by day more sucoessful 
with his ideas and with his way of working them ont. 

Flease let me hear soon how you are and whether any- 
thing new has occurred. Jacobi has, through Fritz von 
Stein, again sent in word that he cannot keep his promise. 

May 14, 1795. 

This letter which has been left unfinished for several 
days I will not withhold from to-day*s post. 

Hâve you seen the article * on Style in the Plastic Arts 
in the April number of the Mercury? That upon 
which we are «ail agreed is very well and honestly said; 
but how is it that that genius which a philosopher possesses 
prior to ail expérience does not nudge and wam him 
when he is about to compromise himself owing to imper- 
fect expérience ? Yerily there are in this essay passages 
that are not unworthy of von Kochow. 

Let me hear soon how you are. G. 

* By Fernow. C!ompare Letters 82 and 84. 
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67. — SCHILLSft to GOETHS. 

Jena, May 15, 1795. 

It wwi only tbe day before yesterday that I heard you 
liad not been well and was sîncerely grieved on your 
acconnt. To those wbo, like yourself, are bo little acous- 
tomed to bo ill it must be very trying. It is so much 
A matter of course tbat this présent kind of weatber bas a 
bad effect upon me tbat tbere îs no need to speak of it. 

I must confess I,am very nnwilling to lose tbe whole of 
tbe second elegy. I sbould bave tbougbt tbat even its 
obvious incompletenesB wonld not bave lowered it in tbe 
reader's estimation, as be migbt easily suppose it to be 
an intentional pièce of réticence. Moreover, tbe sacrifice 
znigbt of course be attributed to tbe réticence prescribed 
by our journal, and in a few years, if you proposed making 
a spécial collection of your Elégies, aU tbat is now struck 
out could be restored. I sbould be glad to bave tbe 
Elégies, or at least one sbeet of tbem, early on Monday 
80 as to be able to send tbem ofif. My essay, I bope, will 
.also be fiuisbed at last, if no unforeseen occurrence cornes 
in tbe way. 

Of otber essay s notbing bas come in, so tbe seventb 
number may be said to be still in tbe bands of Provi- 
dence. 

Cotta is pretty well satisfied witb tbe sale. It is true 
tbat of tbe copies wbicb be gave on commission many 
bave been retumed ; but, on tbe otber band, many were 
re-ordered, so tbat tbe estimate bas, upon tbe wbole, not 
suffered by tbis. He now makes tbe most urgent request 
for greator variety of subjects in tbe articles. Many com- 
plain of tbe abstract subjects, otbers again are dissatisfied 
witb your Diversions, because, as tbey express it, tbey 
cannot see wbat you are driving at. Our German guests, 
you see, will not belie tbemselves; tbey always insist 
upon knowing wbat tbey are eating, if tbey are tborougbly 
to enjoy wbat is set before tbem. Tbey will bave a clear 
Idea of it. 

I discussed tbis witb Humboldt tbe otber day, and we 
agrée tbat it bas now become absolutely impossible for any 
work — ^be it ever so good or so bad — to meet -witb gênerai 

F 2 
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approbation in Germany. The public no longer bas that 
iinity of taste wbich belongs to childbood, and still less 
ibat Tinity wbich is the resuit of perfected culture. It 
stands midway between both; hence this is a glorious time 
for bad authors, and the worst, therefore, for those who do 
not merely think of making money. 

I am very curions to see what judgment will be pro- 
nounced upon your Mekter^ that is to say what will be 
said of it by public spokesmen, for the public will, of 
course, be divided in their opinion. 

Of news from hère I hâve none to give you, for the 
richest source of absurdity bas vanished with the departure 
of friend Fichte. Friend Woltmann bas again presented 
the world with an unfortunate production, and done so in 
a very presumptuous manner. It is a printed plan to bis 
Historical Lectures ; a forbidding bill of fare, and one that 
would scare the hungriest guest. 

You bave doubtless heard that Schtitz bas again been 
very ill, but that be is now botter. 

Your contributions for the Almanack I am looking 
forward to with great eagemess ; Herder is also going to 
give us something for it. 

Beichardt bas offered bis services as a contributor to the 
Horen through Hufeland. 

Hâve you read Voss' Louise wbich bas just appeared ? 
I can let you bave it. The essay * in the German Mercury 
I shall procure. 

I wish Meyer ail success with bis work. My kindest 
greetings to him. Ail désire to be cordially remembered. 

ScH. 

P.S. — Cotta sent me but the two copies of the JSbren. I 
thought I had forwarded you three. 

68. — Goethe to Schilleb. 

Weimar, May 16, 1795. 

My parcel is not off, and yours bas just corne in, so I will 
add a few words. 

Part of the Elégies shall be sent off to-morrow evening 

* See postscript to Letter 66. 
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hy the horse-post. I trust tliat no misfortune will interrupt 
you with your essay. For number seven I can promise you 
almost two sheets. 

Let us proceed imdaimtedly on our course; we know 
what we can do, and whom we hâve to deal witli. I hâve 
known the buffoonery of an author's life, inwardly and 
outwardly, for twenty years ; there is nothing for it but 
to carry on the game. 

E. wont take a refusai, but you will hâve to keep his 
obtrusiveness in check. 

I hâve not yet read Louise; you will be doing me a 
kindness to let me hâve it. I herewith send you a volume 
of Herder's Terpsichorey which I should like to hâve back 
soon ; it will give you much pleasure. 

My attack of illness is pretty well over again. I had 
arranged to pay you at least half a day's visit ; this must 
now stand over till Trinity Sunday. I sball be tied hère 
for the next fortnight by the rehearsals for Claudine. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to ail our friends. 

In the Moniteur I see that Germany is eelebrated princi- 
pally on accotmt of its philosophy, and that a certain Herr 
Kant and his disciple Herr Fichte are the men who are 
showing the Germans some new lights. G. 

As to the copies of the Horen, we are not yet quite in 
order. However there is no need to say much about it ; • 
Cotta will very likely be considerate enough to make it up 
at the end of the year. 



69. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 16, 1795, 
With thîs, my dearert friend, you will at last receive 
the sscond volume of Wilhelm, I wish him the contînuance 
of your faveur on this his first appearauce in public. I 
am now trying to put the Fifth Book to rights and, as the 
Sixth is afready âiished, I trust that by the end of the 
month I shall be free from work for the summer. I hope 
soon to hear how things are going on with you. 

The enclosed copies please distiibute according to the 
addresses. FareweU. G. 
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70. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 17, 1795. 

Here, dearest friend, are the Elégies ; the two hâve been 
struok out The passages you marked in the sixth I hâve 
left as they were. They will not be understood, it is true ; 
but notes are not only required to ancient authors, but often 
to contemporary writers also. 

Wolf s préface to the Hiad * I hâve read ; it is intetesting 
in its way, but did not edify me much. The idea may be, 
good, and the trouble he has taken is considérable, if only 
men of this stamp did not lay waste the most productive 
gardens of the realm of aesthetios, and transform them into 
mère barricades to cover their own weak points. In fact 
there is more subjective matter in ail his business than one 
"would imagine. I rejoioe at the prospect of soon being 
able to talk this over with y ou. I had once contemplated 
sending thèse friends rather a severe epistle. 

Von Humboldt's visit to us yesterday gave us ail the 
most deliffhtful surprise. Greet him most kindly from me. 

Farewell. The other Elégies shall foUow, and I — so it 
please God — shortly afterwards. 

G. 

The arrangement about the printing I leave entirely to 
you. Perhaps they can be appropriately placed. 



71. — Schiller to Goethe. 

jTena, May 17, 1795. 

Only a word or two to announce the arrivai of the 
Elégies, and to send you my wife's and my own hearty 
thanks for the second volume of your Meîster, What I 
read in haste of Serlo's story (for I wished to hâve the 
book bound at once) is extremely interesting, and I am 
anxious to see what impression this part will make upou' 
me in connection with the whole. 

You propose adding notes to the Elégies, thèse will 

♦ Hifl Prdegomena ad Hamerum is here referred to. 
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certainly not be superfluous. There would be time to do 
this by Monday, for — as is now usually done — they might 
be placed at the end. The publie like to hâve an explana- 
tion of ail they read. 

That you were better again I heard from von Humboldt, 
to my sincerest joy. In accordance with your permission, 
I hâve given him the TerpBÎchore which Herder bas mean- 
while sent me himself. To judge from what I bave read, 
it is a very successful work, and such a poet was in every 
respect worthy of rising ont of oblivion in so beautiful a 
form. 

If we leave plenty of space for the headlng of the Elégies, 
we can begin each on a separate page, without their ending 
too high up. I shall hâve the same type nsed in both 
Epistles. Then, at a luoky hour, let the Centaur * wander 
forth into the world ! 

I am rejoicing at the thonght of seeing yon ^in a few 
weeks. If I can dépend npon your being hère by the end 
of the month, I hope to be able to read you my Letters 
before that, that is to say*previous to my sending them off ; 
I shall be very much pleased if this can be managed. 

A thousand thanks for so kindly thinking of our seventh 
number. Other three ooutributors hâve offered us their 
services, but their works cannot ail be made use off. 

Parewell. 

SCH. 

72. — Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, May 18, 1796. 

Hère p,t last are the Elégies, and may they start with a 
good omen ! 

Thèse shall be followed by some small poems, and what- 
ever may be of use to the AÏmanack. 

I am busy and in. a contemplative state of mind, and 
should enjoy a talk with you on a vatiety of Bubjects. 
Perhaps I shall come one day soon. 

Farewell, and remember me to your dear wîfe. 

G. 

* See note to Letter 45. 
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73. — Schiller io Goethe. 

May 21, 1795. 

The "bearer of this, Herr Mîohaelîs, of Strelitz, is the 
publisher of my Almanack of the Muses. If you can epare 
him a few minutes please consult with him and our friend 
Meyer as to whether there is anything among the essaye 
which you hâve decided to give us for the Almanack (the 
epigrams included) that would make a suitable subjeot for 
vignettes, which Meyer would then perhaps sketch for us. 
Custom demands this kind of décoration, and I hâve 
nothing suitable for such a purpose. For instance, if you 
hâve any ballads or something of the kind among your 
smaller poems, thèse would be better than anything. The 
Almanack is being printed by Unger, and is to be made 
very élégant in appearance. 

I requested Herr Geming to ask you to let me know 
which day Claudine is to be played, in order that, if at ail 
practicable, I may be présent at the performance, or at ail 
events let my wife hâve the pleasure of seeing it. I am 
afraid, however, that she is sickening for the measles, and 
80 my whole little plan will fall through. 

Great is my wish to see you again. 

Michaelis will tell you that your Meister is in great 
demand in his part of the world. 

I trust this letter will find you in excellent health. 

ScH. 
74. — Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, June 10, 1795. 

I thank you sincerely for allowing your dear wife (to 
whom my kindest greetings) so speedily to relieve my 
anxiety about your attack of fever ; I trust also that Karl 
will get happily over the measles. 

I became ill immediately on my return hère ; the swell- 
ing on my cheek again made its appearance, and as I made 
light of it at first, it gradually became so bad that I oould 
not even manage to go and take leave of Humboldt. The 
worst is now over. I hâve meanwhile had some of my 
novel copied, and shall perhaps next Saturday send you 
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the first lialf of the Fiffch Book, whioli will also create a 
sensation. 

I hâve received the Horen, 

Hère is a tragelaph* of the first water. 

Meyer sends his greetings ; he is very busy. 

Farewell, and let me hear soon how things are with you 
and yoTirs, and what you are working at. 

G. 



75. — Goethe io Schiller. 

Weîmar, Jtine 11, 1795. 

Hère is the first half of the Fiflh Book ; it will create a 
sensation, so I may venture to send it. I hope you will 
give it a kind réception. My having been unwell obliged 
me to alter my plans, and I had to push on with thîs 
work. Pray excuse the mistakes in writing, and do not 
forget to make use of your pencil. When you and Hum- 
boldt hâve read it, please let me bave it baok. 

As I am impatient of suffering pain I shall probably go 
to Karlsbad, where I was once cured of a similar attack for 
some time afterwards. Farewell. 

You shall very soon hâve something for the Almanaok 
as well as for the Horen, I am anxious to know what you 
will say to an idea which has occurred to me for extending 
the juriadiction of the Roren^ in faot, for enlarging the 
journal itself. I shall send you a Letter from a Coniributor, 

I trust that you are in good health and not interrupted 
with your work. How is Karl ? 

G. 



76.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 12, 1795. 

That you had again been ill I heard from Humboldt, to 
my sincère regret, and am even more grieved that such a 
cause should oblige you to leave us for a time. When 

* rpaylKa^os — a goat-stag, as the Greeks called the fantastic animal 
represented on Eastem carpets and the like. The term is hère used in 
référence to the first volume of Jean Panl's Hesperus. 
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hère, you were so oheerful and energetîo with yonr work, 
and médicinal waters are a bad Hippocrene, at least as 
long as they are taken. I trust, nowever, that your 
health may soon allow you to leave home, for you will 
return to us ail the sooner. 

The fever I hâve been suffering from left me four or five 
days ago, and I am quite satisâed with my présent state of 
health. Would that I could say as much about my work ! 
But the changing from one occupation to another was 
ever a matter of great difficulty to me, and is now ail the 
more so when I hâve to spring from metaphysics to poetry. 
However, I bridged this over as best I could, and hâve 
started with a letter in rhyme, whioh is to be called the 
Poetry of Life (^Poésie des LeberuX and which, aa you 
see, borders upon the subject I nave just left. If you 
could hâve come and breathed yo^r spirit into me but for 
six weeks, and given me only as much as I cpuld take in, 
I should be rid of my difSculty. 

The Centaur* is satisfactorily equipped, and with ît 
the first quarter of the Horen. I am a Uttle afraid abput 
the others when I think of the small stock of articles we 
hâve in hand. If, however, you but get well and are at 
liberty, and I am no worse than I hâve been during the 
past year, we need not despair. I am very curious to 
see the Letter you promise to send me. But may I count 
upon having the continuation of your JDiveraiona for the 
seventh number ? 

TJie Fifth Book of your Mekter which I received a few 
minutes ago, I shall begin in insta/nti, I am looking 
forward to it with no little pleasure, and wish only that I 
had the whole of it. 

The Hesperw] you recently sent me is a glorious 
fellow. He is a thorough tragelaph, and yet is not at ail 
wanting in imagination and wit, and has occasionally 
such droll ideas that he is pleasant reading for long even- 
iugs. I like the book even better than lAfe^s Ot)Mr«e».$ 

My wife is better and Karl is doing well. When you 

'*' See note to Letter 45. 
t See Letter 74 and note. 

X Lebenslâufe nach au/steigenâer Idnie, Whioh was enbfieqnently 
known to hâve been written by Hippel. 
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pass through this — which will probably be Boon — ^you 
will, I hope, find us in a better way. 

Please remember me very kindly to Meyer. Farewell, 
and regain your health as speedily as possible. 

ScH. 



77. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weîmar, June IS, 1795. 

Herewitb I send you the draught of tbe letters we 
spoke of, many passages in whiob will permit of being 
altered, if you approve of the main ideas. Such 
essays are like dice on a play-board : the resuit is gene« 
rally something that was not expected, yet some resuit 
there must be. I leave this before the end of the month, 
but will let you hâve my usual contribution of Diver- 
810718 for the seventh number. By that time I shall also 
bave had the second half of my Fifth Book copied, 
and thus shall hâve made the most out of adverse circum- 
stances. 

Farewell, and do well. I wish you ail success with 
your Epistle. 

Goethe. 

78. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 15, 1795. 

The Fifth Book of your Meister I hâve read with down- 
rîght intoxication and with one undivided feeling. Even 
in the character of Meister himself, nothing had so power- 
fally laid hold of me, and so involuntarily carried me away 
in its whirl, and my mind only recovered its calmness upon 
coming to the end. When I think by what simple means 
you hâve contrived to create such absorbing interest, my 
astonishment is but the greater. Also the several parts 
I found to contain some admirable passages. Meister's 
justifying himself to Wemer for having adopted a 
theatrical life, the very account of his joining the théâtre, 
Serlo, the prompter, Philine, the riotous night at the 
théâtre, &c., are ail singularly well worked out. You 
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hâve managed to ejccite so much interest in the appear- 
anoe of the anonymous ghost, that I do not know what to 
say to it. The whole idea is one of the happiest I know 
of, and you hâve contrived to drain the interest that it 
coDtained to the very dregs. It is true, every one expected 
that the ghost would appear at the repast, but as you 
yourself allude to this circumstance, every one is quite 
aware that there must be good reasons for its non-appear- 
ance. There are as many conjectures made about who 
this ghost is, as there are persons in the novel who might 
bave represented it. The majority of us hère insist upon 
its being Marianna, or at ail events, that she is in league 
with it. We are inclined to think that the elf whom 
Meister succeeds in clasping in his arms in his bed- 
room is one and the same person as the ghost; on its 
last appearance, however, I thought of Mignon, who seems 
to hâve had many a révélation as to her sex on the even- 
ing in question. You will see from this one instance how 
well you hâve contrived to guard your secret. 

The only thing I object to in this Fifth Book îs that ît 
Bometimes struck me as if you had given more pro- 
minence to that part which is wholly taken up with 
theatrical life and its surroundings, tikan is consistent 
with the free and the grand idea of the whole. It some- 
times looks as if you were writing for players, whereas, of 
course, you are only writing of them. The care you 
hâve bestowed upon certain little détails of this kind, and 
the attention you pay to individual excellencies pertaining 
to theatrical art, which are indeed important to an actor 
and stage manager, but not to the public, give your repré- 
sentation Ihe false appearance of being designed for a 
spécial purpose. Moreover, those who would not notice 
this would, at ail events, blâme you for having too 
strongly emphasised your private likings for such sub- 
jects. If you could manage to bring this part of the book 
into a smaller compass, I feel sure it will be an advan- 
tage to the work as a whole, 

Now a few words about your letters to the publisher of 
the Horen. It had already occurred to me that it would 
be a good thing to open a critical arena in the Horen. 
Essays to this purpose would bring new life into the 
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journal, and would be sure to exoite the înterest of the 
public. Only, I think, we should take possession of the 
neld ourselves, and not let it out of our hands, wbicli 
would certainly happen if we made way for the public 
and authors, and allowed them certain privilèges by 
giving tbem a formai invitation. The public would 
assuredly give us but the most wretched criticisms, and 
authors — ^as we know from expérience— would give us no 
end of trouble. What I propose is that we should make 
the attacks from the midst of our own circle ; if authors 
should then wish to défend themselves in the Horen, they 
"would hâve to submit to the conditions which we chose 
to prescribe. Hence my advice would be to begin directly 
"by doing the thing, and not by making any proposais. It 
would do us no harm to be considerisd unruly and ill- 
mannered. 

What would you say were I — in the name of a Mr. X. — 
to accuse the author of Wiîheîm Meister of being too fond of 
lîngering among theatrical people, and of avoiding good 
Society, in his novel? (This is sûre to be the gênerai 
objection raised against your Meister in polite ciroles, and 
it would not be superfluous, and, moreover, not uninterest- 
ing, to put their minds to rights on the subjeot.) If you 
approve of this, I will concoct a letter of this description 
for you. 

I trust that your health is better again. May Heaven 
bless your undertakings and grant you many more hours 
as delightful as those in which you wrote your Meister. 

I am anxiously awaiting your contributions for the 
Almanack and the Diversions which you promised to 
Bend me. We are ail better. AU send greetings. 

ScH. 



79. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 18, 1795. 

Your approval of the Fifth Book of my novel delighted 
me greatly, and has strengthened me for the work that is 
Btill before me. I am very pleased also to find that the 
fantastic and sportive mysteries hâve had their effect, and 
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that, aooording to your testimony, I hâve suooeeded in 
working out the proposed Bituations. AU the more glad 
was I to make use of your suggestions about the theoretioo* 
practical chat, and to set the shears to work upon several 
passages. Such remains of the early treatment one can 
never quite get rid of, although I hâve made the manu- 
Boript one-third shorter than it was originally. 

When we meet, we shall soon corne to some agreement 
as to what is to be done about the letter to the publisher» 
and about your plan in connection with it. I ghall be 
with you somewhere towards the end of next week, and, if 
possible, will bring the promised story with me. 

On Saturday you shall hâve Meyer's essay on Johaiva 
Bellin, It is very beautiful, bat unfortunately a little 
short. Be good enough to letum the Introduction, which 
I know you hâve got. Something has to be added to it. 
If he could Bubjoin his Mantegna, it would be an advantage 
to our seventh number. 

I am glad that you do not altogether object to the new 
tragelaph. The man is really to be pitied. He seems tô 
live a very isolated life, and, in apite of ail the good there 
is in him, cannot succeed in purifying his taste. Unfor- 
tunately he seems himself to be the best society he cornes 
in contact with. I send you two other volumes of this 
curions work. 

I intend to dévote my four weeks' stay in Karlsbad to 
revising my studies in natural science, and mean to make 
out a synopsis of what I hâve already done, and what I 
hâve to do next, if on! y to hâve a framework ready for 
scattered experiments and observations. 

What would you say to a work from which I hâve 
copied the enclosed passage ? 

My best wishes for you and y ours, and kind greetings 
to the Humboldts. 

Goethe. 

80, — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jane 19, 1795. 

Hère is Meyer's manuscript, with my kindest greetings, 
It is a great oomfort to me that I may so soou expect 
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somethîng from him. If, liowever, he only reqnires time 
to let us hâve his Mantegna^ I can afford tb wait a little, as 
I am expecting an essay from Fichte, and can now also 
eafely calculate upon your Diversions. By Monday next 
I shall know more defiiiitely what I am about. 

That you should hâve considered my suggestions re- 
garding the Fifth Book of your novel worth your notice, 
pleases me greatly, and gives me fresh courage for the 
future. And yet, on aocount of the affection I feel for 
this produot of your genius, I am fiill of jealousy as 
regards the impression which it may make upon others, 
and I should not care to be on friendly terms with any one 
who did not know how to value it. 

I cannot conçoive in what mad-house you picked up that 
capital fragment you sent me, but it cannot hâve been 
written by any but a madman, It might perhaps be 
Obereit's, but I doubt it. I was greatly amused by it. 

The post goes off immediately, I rejoice at the prospect 
of seeing you again soon, 

SCH, 



81. — GOETHB to SCHnJiEB. 

"Weimar, June 27, 1795. 

A story for the Horen and a leaflet for the Almanack 
may serve as my out-riders. On Monday I shall be with 
you, and many a thing will then be discussed. Voss 
sends his greetings, and offers an essay on an antiquarian 
subject, the Cocks of the Godsj and in any case a pièce of 
ancient geography. 

Herder promises something on Homer as soon as pos- 
sible. If we could also get a contribution from Jaoobi, it 
would be a good thing. 

I am longing to see what you hâve been working at. 

Eemember me to your dear wife and to the Humboldts. 
I am delighted at the prospect of seeing you. 

Gh>irTHE. 
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82. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jnly 6, 1795. 

On account of a large sendîng of Horen which I received 
to-day and hâve again to despatch, I hâve only a few 
spare minutes to send you a few lines to bid yon welcome 
in Karlsbad, at which place I hope you hâve arrived 
safely. I am delighted that I can now stroke off four of 
the thirty days that you are to be absent. 

I hâve had a letter from Fichte,* in which, it is true, 
he very sharply points out the injustice I hâve done him, 
and yet does his best not to quarrel with me. With ail 
his undisguised vexation he has contrived to be very 
moderato, and has endeavoured to play the reasonable. 
That he should accuse me of having entirely misunder- 
stood his article, is a matter of course ; but that I should 
hâve accused him of confusion of ideas as regards his 
subject, is a thing he is scarcely able to forgive. When 
he has quite finished his essay he is going to send it to 
me to read, and expects that I will then recall my hasty 
judgment. This is the state of the case, and I must 
confess that he has acted very well in this critical situa- 
tion. You shall read his letters when you come back. 

News from hère I hâve none to send, except that it is 
true that Schûtz's daughter is dead. He himself is 
tolerably well. 

Woltmann, who paid me a visit a few days ago, assured 
me that the author of the essay in the Mercury on Style 
in the Plastic Art8,'\ is i\ot Fichte, but a certain Femow 
(a young artîst who is studying hère, and who is also 
somewhat of a poet, and travelled for a time with 
Baggesen). Baggesen related this himself, and also 
maintained that the essay was the grandest thing that 
has ever been written on the subject. I hope, therefore, 
that you will in your heart ask pardon of the great Ugo 
in Osmanstadt, and at ail events acquit him of this sin. 

* Schiller had, on the 24th of Jane, sent back to Fichte three 
letters of his which were useless for the Horen^ as neither the form nor 
the substance satisfied him, and.he missed Fichte's nsual definiteness 
and cleamess. 

t See postscript to Letter 66. 
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Woltmann tells me tbat he bas commenœd to write a 
novel : this, I must confess, does not seem to tally well 
with bis writing bistorical works. 

Of Humboldt I bave as yet no news. I wish "with ail 
my beart tbat your stay in Karlsbad may prove of great 
service to yonr bealtb as well as to tbe work yon bave 
taken witb you. If you sbonld bave an opportunity of 
sending me tbe rest of your Fiftb Book, I sbonld be 
greatly deligbted to reçoive it. 

I bave sent off two copies of JBTorew, according to your 
instructions. 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Farewell, and keep 
us in friendly remembrance. 

ScH. 



83. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Karlsbad, July 8, 1795. 

I take tbis opportunity of sending you a letter by Frâu- 
lein von Gôcbbausen. Affcer passing some roads tbat were 
tolerable, and otbers tbat were very bad, I arrived bere 
on tbe fourtb day. Tbe weatber till to-day bas been 
extremely wretcbed, and tbis first sunligbt to-day seems 
to be but a few passing rays. Tbe company bere is 
numerous and good. Tbe complaint, as usual, is about 
tbe want of barmony, and every one lives after bis own 
fasbioD. As yet I bave only looked about me, and 
cbatted a little. Wbat will corne of tbis, and wbetber 
my bealtb will improve, remains to be seen. At ail 
events, I bave set about weaving a romance,* wbicb is 
very necessary in order to entice me out of bed at five in 
tbe moming. It is to be boped tbat I sball contrive to 
temper tbe '* sentiments ** and to guide tbe " incidents "f in 
8ucb a manner as to make it last me tbe fortnigbt. 

As a famous autbor I bave moreover been very well 
received, and in tbis cbaracter bave been tbe subject of 

* In EarlBbad Goethe became acquainted with Bahel Levin, an 
enthnsiastic admirer of his, and her friand Marianne Meyer, of Berlin. 

t In WUhdm Meister Goethe had expressed the opinion that the 
chief thing in a novel was the représentation of sentiment and incident 
{Oesinnungen und Begèbenheiten), 
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Bomô étrange mistakes. For instance, a charming little 
woman told me that she had read my last work with. the 
greatest delight, and that she was beyond ail measure 
interested in my Ardinghello. As you may imagine, I took 
friend Heinse's cloak about wim me with the ntmost 
modesty, and oould by this means venture to put myself 
on a more oonfidential footing with my fair admirer* 
There is, moreover, no fear of her detecting her mistake 
•within my three weeks' stay hère. 

I am by degrees becoming acquaînted with ail the 
people hère, and shall hâve many a thing to tell you of. 

In thinking over some old taies on my joumey hère, 
différent thoughts as to the manner of treating them 
flitted through my mind. I will write one out, one of 
thèse days, so that we may hâve the text before us to 
discuss and examine. 

May ail things go well with you and yours, and keep 
me in remembranoe. 

G. 

84. — GOETHS to SCHILLEB. 

Karlsbad, July 19, 1795. 

Your dear letter of the 6th I did not reçoive till the 17th, 
and feel very grateful to you for the friendly words which 
reached me in the midst of an entirely strange world. 
This letter will be taken to you by Fraulein von Beulwitz, 
and I trust that you will receive it without much delay. 

The waters are having good eflfect, but then I lead the 
îife of a regular watering-place visiter. I spend my days 
in doing absolutely nothing; am constantly among the 
Company, and there is no îack of amusement and small 
adventures. I shall hâve many a story to tell you of my 
expériences hère. 

On the other hand, I hâve neither copied the Fifth Book 
of my novel, nor hâve I written a single epigram, so that if 
the second half of my stay hère is like the first, I shall 
retum poor in good works. 

I was very glad to hear that the Ego of Ossmannstadt * 
had been on his guard, and that your explanation was not 

* Fichte. See Letter 82. 
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foUowed by any open quarrel. Ferhaps lie will by degrees 
leam to brook contradiction. 

Femow*B âublime article in the Mercury bas likewise 
been praised to me, and the anthor's name of conrse also 
revealed to me, by Madam Brun. Unfortunately, therefore, 
tbis spirit of arrogant superficiality is also making itself 
beard in Eome, and probably our lady friend will there 
beoome more intimately acquainted with the three styles. 
It is soarcely oonceivable what a étrange mixture of self- 
delusion and clear-sîghtedness tbis woman reqnires for ber 
existence, and it is extremely remarkable wbat terminology 
sbe and ber friends bave invented for tbemselves in order 
to remove wbat does not suit tbem, and to set up wbat 
does, like tbe serpent of Moses. 

More of ail tbis, bowever, on my retnm. My fingers 
are dead witb cold ; tbe weatber is frigbtful and tbe dis^ 
oomfort gênerai. 

May tbings be ail tbe better and the warmer with yon, 
and keep me in remembrance. 

G. 

85. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jnly 20, 1795. 

You will bave beard from my wife that for tbe last 
twelve days I bave been very unwell, and tbus prevented 
from giving you any account of myself. I bope you duly 
received ber letter, and one from me wbicb left tbis, four 
days after your departure* 

Yours gave me great pleasure and I beartily wisb tbat 
Heinse's cloak may bave beeli tbe means of procuring you 
many a pleasant adventxire. Itis not at ail a bad tbing to 
find oneself received by ladies under tuch a disguise, for tbe 
moat difficult part of tbe business bas tben been got over. 

I am anxious to know wbat progresa you bave made 
in the way of bealtb and work, and I am looking forward 
to tbe remainder of Book Five. Wbat I bave beard mean- 
wbile about tbe Centaur * was very good. Every one is 
pleased witb tbe Elégies, and no one tbinks of being scan- 
dalised witb tbem. But, of coxirse, tbe courts of judgment 

* See Letter 45. 

G 2 
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actually to be feared, hâve not yet pronounced tlieîr sen- 
tence. I too hâve had my share of praise for the hand I 
had in the Centaur, nay I hâve even been more fortuuate 
than y ou, for scarcely eight days after its publication I 
received from an author in Leipzig, a poem written ex- 
pressly in my honour. 

I hâve received two new essaya for the Horen from 
quarters whence I expected nothing. One of them treats 
of Greek and Gothic architecture, and in spite of being 
written in rather a careless style and including much 
that is unimportant, contains many ingénions ideas. 
After long délibérations whether I should aocept it, 
I decided to take it for our journal on account of the 
appropriateness and the novelty of the subject, especi- 
ally as it is not long. The second essay, wluch does not 
even ûll a sheet, discusses the ideas of the ancients in 
regard to destiny. Ifc shows a man of superior talents, 
and a keen thinker ; I can, therefore, admit it without any 
hésitation. I received it only an hour ago. 

Jacobi has at last sent in his article. It contains much 
that is excellent, more particularly on impartiality in 
judging of the différent modes of représentation, and it is 
pervaded throughout by a spirit of libéral philosophy. I 
cannot exactly define its subject ; it treats of a variety of 
things under the title of Occasional Effusions of a Solitary 
Thinker (Zufàllige Ergiessungen eines einsamen Denkers) in 
letters to Eraestina. 

From Herder I hâve had neither manu script nor news 
for many weeks past. Humboldt has arrived safely, but 
found his mother very ill. 

My poetical efforts progress but slowly, as for weeks 
past I hâve been unfit for any kind of work. However 
you shall find something doue by the time you come. I 
hâve no news from hère to send you. Farewell, and 
Heaven grant that you may retum home well and happy. 

ScH. • 

86. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Earlsbad, July 29, 1795. 

A letter may, after ail, arrive sooner than I can, there- 
fore let me thank you for your last. Your first letter was 
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eleven days on the road, your second five, the last seven. 
The posta are so irregular in coming hère. 

I am sorry to hear that necessity obliged you to rest 
from your labours, while my daily thefts of time hâve been 
arbitrary enough. I hâve continued to spend my days in 
the way I begun ; hâve lived whoUy among the visitors 
and found it very pleasant. One might travel a hundred 
miles and not see so many people, or get to know them so 
intimately. None oan exaotly call themselves at home 
hère, and consequently are more accessible, and more dis- 
posée to show themselves in their most favourable light. 
The Fifth Book is copied, and the Sixth I shall be abl^ 
to finish in a few days. Little has been done with the 
Epigrams, and of other work nothing whatever. 

I wish you ail success from the new contributions and 
shall be curions to read them. 

Many are the inquiries made about you, and I answer 
, accordmg to what the people are who put the questions. 
The public has generally but the very faintest ideas of 
the author. One hears nothing but the very oldest rémi- 
niscences, and only the very smallest notice is taken 
of the development and progress of his mind. Still I 
must be fair and confess that I hâve found some who are 
remarkable exceptions in this respect. 

The sixth number of the Horen has not yet found its 
way into thèse mountainous parts ; I hâve already written 
to Calve, in Prague, about it. 

Farewell and présent my kind greetings to your dear 
wife. 

G. 

87. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Expectation is still on the increase, but light is already 
to be seen breaking in upon the forest. The mention of 
Marianna has a great effect, and Mignon developes with 
every Book. The weird Harper becomes more weird and 
mysterious, and Philine pleases me as much as ever. 
Every one is delighted that you hâve in this Book recalled 
to remembrance persons and scènes previously introduced. 

The many mis-spellings and also some inconsistencies of 
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expression (sometimes publioum, sometîmes publics, &o.) 
induce me to ad vise you to dévote more attention to it still. 
In tbe poem at tbe end you bave used a word long, wbere, 
by its position, it neoessarily beoomes sbort, and a pré- 
position sbort, wbicb requires to be long. 

Pray excuse ibis sorawL I must burry so as not to keep 
tbe manuscript any longer. 

I bope soon to bear from you again, and wisb you a 
safe arrivai in Weimar. Give Meyer my friendly greetings. 

SCH. 



88«-<43oETHB to Schiller. 

Weimar» August 17, 1796. 

Herewitb, at last, corne tbe Elégies on separate pages, 
niunbered, and — for tbe sake of metbod — witb an index 
annexed ; my name I do not wisb to appear on tbe title 
page for several reasons. I would aiso recommend tbat 
tbe motto should bave some référence to antiquity. 

In arranging tbem I bave, it is true, allowed tbose 
belonging togetber to foUow one anotber, and bave also 
endeavoured to effect a certain gradation and variety, but, 
at tbe same time, in order to avoid ail stiffness, bave from 
tbe very outset, mixed precursors of tbe otber speoies 
among tbose witb a Yenetian colouring. Some tbat you 
bad struok out I bave tried to render acceptable by modifi- 
cations. No. 78 I wisb kept in tbe place it is, unimportant 
tbougb it is, in order to annoy and vex tbat Scbool, wbicb, 
as I bear, is triumpbing over and boasting of my silence, 
tbinking tbat I wisb to let tbe matter drop. If you 
sbould bave anytbing else to object to, and tbere is time, 
please draw my attention to it, if not, settle tbe question 
yourself witbout any besitation. 

I sbould like to bave a few copies of tbis little work, to 
put tbem aside for future use wben making a new 
édition. 

Please send me a spécial reminder about tbe misprints, 
as some very awkward ones bave crept into tbe Elégies. 

As soon as tbe Almanack is publisbed I could make some 
sbort notes to tbe Elégies and Epigrams, and at tbe same 
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tîme make Bome remarks about the misprints ; ail this 
togetber would make a short article for the JBToren, and 
would thuB serve more than one good purpose. It would 
be a simple matter to say a few words about thèse really 
indispensable notes ai the end of the little book. 

I send this parcel by a messenger, so that you may get 
4t as soon as possible, and also that I may get back my 
novel, which must now notbe delayed any longer. 

I foresee that by the beginning of September I shall 
hâve to go to ILmenau, and that I shall not get away from 
there within ten or fourteen days ; I hâve much to get 
through between this and then, and should like to know 
from you, what you require for the Horen. As far as I eau 
see, I could promise you the following contributions : — 

August : Diversions, conclusion of the last Story. The 
Hymn, which please let me hâve back for this purpose. 

Sôptember: Drama and Novel. The Story; I should 
conclude the Diversions with ii, and it would perhaps be 
well if, by some contrivance of the imagination, they 
could be made to run out, as it were, into the infinité. 

October : Continuation of the Story. Notes to the 
Elégies and Epigrams. 

. November and Deoember : Announcement of Oellini, 
and, if it were possible, a bit of Faust. 

As regards the latter, Ifeel like a powder which, after 
having effervesced, settles down again ; as long as you axé 
there to stir it, it seems to re-combine, but when left to 
itself, sinks down to the bottom. 

Write and tell me, above ail things, how you are and 
how your work is progressing. Farewell. 

G. 



89. — ScHUiLER to Goethe. 

August 17, 1795, 

I took your récent promise literally, and calculated that 
I should see you hère to-morrow, it being Tuesday. This 
is the reason why I kept your Meister so long, and why 
I did not Write anything to you about it. I should very 
tixnch hâve liked to disouss this Sixth Book with you by 
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Word of moutli, as one cannot remember ail one has to say 
in a letter, and dialogue is indispensable in such matters. 
It seems to me that you could not bave conceived tbe 
snbject from a bappier point of view tban tbe way in 
wbicb you open up tbe silent communion between tbe 
person and tbe Divine witbin bim. Tbis relation is tender 
and délicate, and tbe course wbicb you allow it to take i» 
tborougbly in accordance witb nature. 

Tbe transition from religion in gênerai to tbe Cbristian 
forms tbrougb tbe expérience of sin, is a masterly concep- 
tion. In fact, tbe leading ideas of tbe wbole are admirable, 
only, I fear, somewbat too gently toucbed upon. Furtber, 
I would not like to answer tbat it will not occur to many 
readers tbat tbe story comes to a standstill. It would, 
perbaps, be well if some parts could be brougbt doser 
togetber, otbers compressed, and again, if some of tbe main 
ideas were more expanded. Your endeavours to purify 
your subjectby avoiding tbe trivial pbraseology of dévotion, 
and, as it were, of restoring it to bonour, did not escape 
me ; but I bave nevertbeless marked some passages wbere, 
I fear, a Cbristian mind migbt censure tbe treatment of 
tbe subject as being bandled witb too mucb levity. 

So mucb for wbat you yourself bave said and intimated. 
Tbe subject, bowever, is of sucb a nature tbat one is 
tempted to speak of wbat bas not been said. True, tbis 
Book is not completed, and I tberefore do not know wbat 
may foUow ; nevertbeless, tbe appearance of tbe Uncle and 
bis Bound common-sense seem to me to be introducing a 
crisis. If tbis is so, tben, it seems to me, tbe subject is 
brougbt to an end too burriedly, for too ^ttle, I tbink, 
bas as yet been said about tbe pecuUarity of tbe Cbristian 
religion and Cbristian fanaticism, and no suffîcient 
empbasis bas been placed upon tbat wbicb tbis form of 
religion can be to a beautiful mind, or ratber wbat a 
beautiful mind can make out of it. I find tbat Cbristianity 
virtually con tains tbe first éléments of wbat is bigbest and 
noblest, and its varions manifestations in life seem to me 
répulsive and distasteful only because tbey are erroneous 
représentations of tbis bigbest. If one considers tbe 
pecnliar and cbaracteristic features of Cbristianity — wbich 
distinguisb it from ail monotbeistic forms of religion — it 
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consists of ncîther more nor less than the abrogation of the 
law (Kant's Imperative), which place Cliristianity wishes to 
see occupied by free will. Hence, in its pure form, it is 
the représentation of hîgh morality or the embodiment of 
the H0I7 Spirit, and in this sensé it is the only cesthetic 
religion ; this, I think, also explains why it^is that this 
religion is so successful with féminine natures, and why it 
is that in women only, it is at ail supportable. However, 
I do not care to discuss this ticklish matter any further in 
a letter, and shall therefore only remark that I should 
hâve liked to hâve had this chord struok a little more 
distinotly. 

Your wishes as regards the Epigrams shall be punctually 
attended to. The misprints in the Elégies vexed me also, 
and I hâve had the most important of them published in 
the intelligence-sheet of the Literary Gazette. However, 
they are mistakes of the copyist, not of the compositor, so 
they will be the more easily avoided in future. 

You will greatly oblige me if you are able to carry out 
what you promise for the remaining months of the year, 
and again I repeat my request for Faust Were it only 
to be a scène of two or three pages. The story would 
greatly delight me, and the Diversions would conclnde 
this year very well. 

I hâve not indeed felt myself physically better this 
week, -but hâve, nevertheless, been in the humour for 
writing some poems, which will increase my collection. 

My wife wishes to know whether the needles with 
which you packed your Sixth Book are meant to be symbols 
of pangs of conscience ? 

Fai-ewell. I am longing to see you and friend Meyer. 

Schiller. 



90. — Goethe to Schiller. 

August 17, 1795. 

Herewith I send you some Horen which I do not require. 
If, when you hâve an opportunity, you could in retum 
procure for me Nos. I. and II. on writing paper and No. IV. 
on Dutch paper, my other copies would be complète. 
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As Meyer û now ready to start, we shall pay yon a 
visit as Boou as possible, in order to obtain your advice and 
blessing* 

G. 



91. — GoKTHB to Schiller. 

Weimar, Angiist 18, 1795. 

I hâve done as mnoh to tho Hymn (which I herewith 
enclose) as tbe sbortness of the time and my engagements 
"wonld permit. You shall hâve the end of the narrative 
and the transition to the story as soon as possible, but I do 
not think that this will fill a printed sheet. I feel myself 
in the mood for writing the story ; it amuses me, and will 
therefore, probably, in some measnre, prove amusing to 
others. 

Your testimony that in my Sixth Book, at lea^t, I bave 
successfully sailed past the dan gérons cliflfe, is of great 
value to me, and your further remarks on this subject 
bave gratified and encouraged me greatly. As the heroine 
of the Sixth Book claims no more from the appearance of 
her Uncle than serves her tum, and as it is my intention 
not to exhibit Christianity in its purest light till the 
Eighth Book — in the following génération — where it fuUy 
agrées with what you write about it, you will, in the end, 
probably not miss anything very essential, more especially 
if we can only talk the subject over again. 

It is true, I bave touched upon the matter but very 
gently, and perhaps by trying to avoid every speoies of 
dogmatising, and by endeavouiing completely to conceal 
my purpose, I may bave somewhat weakened the eflfect 
upon the great mass of the public. But it is difficult in 
such cases to keep a middle path. 

Farewell. Meyer sends many greetings. Tell your 
dear wife that my wish is that she may use or lose my 
symbolical needles in good health. More ère long. 

G. 
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92.-«-GknfiTHE to Schiller. 

Weimftr, Angost 21« 1795. 

Mj oontributicm this tîme is more of a botmd tàan a 
smooih transition from a taie of domestio life to a taie of 
wonder. Beceive it kindly. 

Herder's HomeTy* whioh I hâve jtifit read with Meyer, 
is excellent, and will be a great omament to thé Horen. 
I will try to manage that you get the essay to-morrow, by 
the carrier-woman. The first part of the taie shall be sent 
to you befbre the end of the month. Farewell* 

G. 



93. — ^Schiller to Goethe. 

Friday Evening, Angnst 22. 

I recolleot being in Weiraar once, about seven years ago, 
having spent ail my money exoept a couple of penoe, and 
not knowing where to get more. Imagine my. surprise 
and delight, in this extremity, when on that very day a 
long-forgotten debt from the lAterary Gazette was sent 
in to me. That was God*s providence in very deed, as is 
also your sendingof to-day. I really did not know what 
to send Cotta, who is most pressing in his demands for 
manuscript for the ninth number, and you, like a true 
Heavenly messenger, send me about half a dieet only, it 
is true, but with your Apolhj sufficient to fill a whole 
one. 

I shall barely hâve time to read this manuscript, although 
I must,run through it on account of the orthography. 

I am looking forward to your story, for it seems to me 
to be making its appearance under good auspices* 

Herder's essay, also, will be very welcome. 

Hiuuboldt sends you kind greetings. I shall hâve ail 
sorts of curious things to tell you about the Horen and 
something too about your Metster^ when you oome hère, 
which I heartily hope may be soon# Farewell. 

Sctt. 
* An essay entitled Homer, ein GunsUing der Zeit, 
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94, — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 22, 1795. 

I am glad that my little sending came at the right 
moment. The first half of the story should, acoordîng to 
my calculatîon, also appear in the ninth number ; in how 
fax it is necessary or advisable we "will décide on Monday, 
for I think of coming over to see yon with Meyer. I shall 
retum home in the evening, for on Wednesday I mnst be 
off to Ihnenau, and shall be away about a week. 

This is only to let you know what we are about hère, 
for the carrier-women are already packing up their goods. 

Œ 



95. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 24, 1795. 

To-morrow moming early I go with Voigt to Ilmenan, 
and wonld be in better spirits about my trip could I picture 
you well at home, and not so often interrupted in your 
good work by illnesa, Meyer sends his greetings. I should 
like to hear that, in the end, my story had made a good im- 
pression, and that the first bad efifect had been removed. 
When I bid you farewell, mj wish is ever that you should 
continue to make use of your good hours for our mutual 
enjoyment as heretofore. 

G. 

96. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Umenau, Angnst 29, 1795. 

After the gay, idle life at Karlsbad, I could not hâve had 
a more opposite kind of existence than by coming to 
lonely, but busy Ilmenau. The few days I hâve spent 
hère hâve passed very quickly, and I shall hâve to remain 
another week if I am to get as clear an insight in matters 
as I wish to obtain. I^always liked being hère, and like it 
still ; this, I think, is owing to the harmony that pervades 
ail things hère: région, people, climate, occupations; 
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quiet, moderate, frngal aspirations, and ail aronnd the 
transition from Aanc^tcraft to mcuthinewoik ; and notwith- 
standing the.sedudedness, a greater amonnt of interoonrse 
with the world at large than many a small town in flat 
and accessible parts of the conntry, I hâve had no 
thonghts except snch as related to this place ; but it was 
very necessary that I should get this business oflf my mind 
before the advent of winter. 

May you fare well in other régions, and think of me in 
your circle. 



97. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Augnst 29, 1795. 

Your story is gay and cheerful enough, and I find that 
the idea of which you once spoke of to me, that of " mutually 
helping and referring to one another," very well worked 
out. My wife has enjoyed it very much ; she finds it 
somewhat in Yoltaire's style, and I must admit that she is 
right. As for the rest, you hâve, by your mode of treating 
the subject, as it were, pledged yourself that ail is sym- 
bolical. One cannot refrain from trying to find a meaning 
in everything. The four rings make a splendid appear- 
ance, and the serpent, as a bridge, is a charming figure. 
Very characteristic also is lovely Lilly and her pug-dog, 
The whole, in fact, proves itself to be the product of a 
cheerful state of mind. Yet I could hâve wished that the 
end were not separated from the beginning, because the 
two halves hâve so much need of one another, and the 
reader does not always remember what he has read. If, 
therefore, you hâve no objection as to whether it appears 
whole or in part, I will begin our next number wifli it, 
Foi-tunately I know what to do with number nine, and we 
should therefore hâve the story complète in number ten ; 
in this way it will be the more welcome. 

The epigram, which I enclose, has no ending. Be so 
good as to retum it to me at the earliest opportuDity. 

My health is not much better yet. I am afraid I shall 
hâve to sufifer from the emotional excitement into which 
my poetic state of mind has transported me. Half a 
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man îs snfficient for pliilosophising, and the other half can 
rest meanwhile ; but the Muses drain one altogether. 
My heartfelt greetings for your birthday. 

SCH. 

P.S.— I hâve net yet sent a copy of the eighth number 
to the Duke. You -will perhaps be good enough to see that 
he gets*one. 

If you wish to write to von Huxuboldt, I oan endoBe a 
letter for you. 



98. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Augnst 31, 1795. 

Only a word or two to-day to thank you for your thought 
of me in Ilmenau. To«day is the despatch day of the 
Horen^ a day on which I hâve always a great deal to do 
in the way of writing, as I make use of the parœLs for 
enclosing letters. 

For the sake of giving you a small "prosaic" bit of 
amusement, I send you a list of the subscribers to the 
Horen which Cotta forwarded to me to^ay. 

You hâve probably not yet reoeived my letter and one 
from von Humboldt which were sent to you to Weimar 
the day before yesterday, together with a parcel of Horen^ 
for the parcel was rather a large one. I am, however, 
anxious tp hâve your answer about some questions I put to 
you in my letter* 

(1.) I proposed to hâve your taie published complète in 
our tenth number. The public is always dissatisfied with 
interruptions, and at the présent moment we must keep it 
in a good humour. I know what to do about our ninth 
number, so that this need not be considered, unless you 
hâve other reasons why you would like to hâve it divided. 

(2.) Epigram 101 wants the half of the last pentameter : 

. « . ^^Ss deutH âiefùUende BWhe dem Oàriner^ 
Da$ê éUê Hefdiehe Fruckf^ . . . 

Will you answer me thèse two questions as quiokly as 
possible ? 
I trust that you may continue happy in the peaceful yet 
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busy circio where you are at présent, and remember us 
"with affection. Frau von Kalb bas been hère for a few 
days, and remains a few days longer. My wife sends ber 
kmdest greetings. 

ScH. 

P.S. — ^In No. 29 I find the word unterstàndtg, and do not 
know wbether it is a mistake in spelling or not. To alter 
the word completely and to put unveratàndig in its place 
"would be too great a liberty on the part of a commentÏEitor. 
And yet, if it is to remain as it is, I can only say that I 
know of no such word as unterstàndig. Let me bave your 
answer as soon as possible. 



99, — Goethe to Schiller. 

Bmenau, September 8, 1795. 

I bave jtist reoeived your letter, and at the same moment 
bear of an opportunity of sending one to Weimar. This, 
therefore, is to be but a kind greeting from the moun- 
tains hère, where I had been enjoying the loveliest 
weather. 

The epîgram I berewith retum. The syllable ter I bave 
changed into he, and so let it remain. 

The last pentameter in No. 101 fill up thus ; 

** Dass die liébliche Frucht schweUend im Herhste gedeihtj* 

The s tory I do wish to bave divided, simply beoause the 
main thing in such compositions is to excite curiosity; for 
even at the end it remains pretty much of an enigma. 

I congratulate you upon the success of the Horen, and 
also hope that the public may show that its liking for and 
pleasure in the journal bas become doiibled. 

Convey my Hnd greetings to Frau von Kalb and to 
your dear wife. 

On Sunday evening I sball bç in Weimar, and hope to 
see you soon. 

G, 
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100. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Weimar, September 7, 1795. 

The parcel of Horen, together with your and von 
Humboldt's letter, gave me a friendly welcome on my 
retum from Ilmenau, and I to-day send you but a few 
words as a first greeting. 

Hère is the epîgram, as you bave probably not got a 
copy of it. 

Jacobi's essay îs strange enough. Not beîng înitiated, 
I bave been unable to gain anytbing from bis Ludwig^ 
Lear y or bis Oedipm ; the second, bowever, contains 
mucb tbat îs good, and if one deducts bis mode of con- 
ception from bis own définition of the différent kinds of 
conceptions, it becomes very simple to understand. Tbe 
good réception given to my story is botb pleasing and 
enoouraging to me, I shall be content if but one of the 
bundred sprites of the old man of Femey does its work. 
Wben it is ail out, I shall want to bear what you think of 
my intention, and in bow far I bave been suecessful. 

The second balf of tbe story, and the conclusion of the 
Sixtb Book of my novel must now be my next pièce of 
work. By what time must you bave tbe story ? 

How I wish tbat your first flight into the domain of 
poetry, after so long an interval, might bave bad a less 
evil effect upon you, and tbat you could rest from work 
for a time. 

My kind greetings to your dear wife, and graut me the 
continuance of your affection. 

G. 

101. — ^Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 9, 1795. 

I and my wife wish you ail bappiness upon your return 
to Weimar. Wby cannot I join you in thèse little 
changes, which strengthen body and mind ? Your story 
cannot now appear before our tenth number of tbe Horen, 
for while I was waiting for your answer, I bad to send 
off the best thing I bad of my own for this nintb number. 
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Besides, ît will be even more necessary for No. X., as I 
hâve otherwise no brillîant prospects for the number. K 
iherefore, you still wish the.story divided, the conclusion 
conld foUow in No. XI. I must, however, repeat that I 
am not in faveur of dividing articles whero this can be 
avoided, for it is impossible so to fix the attention of the 
public that it will look at the thing as a whole, and judge 
it «wcordingly. 

If the Sixth Book of your Meisier is finished, please 
think of something for one of the last numbers of this 
year's Horen>, We must now try to hâve ail our sails set, for 
I know from several quarters — also from Cotta's letters, — 
that we are not at ail sure of rotaining ail our présent sub- 
scribers for next year. 

I hâve honestly donc what I can for the ninth number. 
Ail my longer and shorter poems, that were not absolutely 
necessary for the Almanack, hâve been given to it, so that 
this number now contains seventeen articles; this will 
make people stare with amazement. I will enclose you 
the table of contents. 

The time during which you were away, I devoted 
alternately to compositions in prose and poetry. One essay 
on the Naïve, which I hâve commenced, seems to promise 
well ; the subject, at least, is becoming developed, and I 
find myself getting on to some happy tracks. 

I hope we shall see you again soon, My wife sends 
kind greetings. 

SCH. 

102. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 13, 1795. 

Only a small sîgn of life to-day. I oannot at ail ac- 
custom myself to say nothing and to hear nothing of you 
for eight days. 

Otherwise things are hère pretiy much in their usual 
state. I cannot yet leave my room, but my work prooeeds 
nevertheless. I picture you as very busy giving instruc- 
tions to Meyer, who probably soon intends starting on his 
joumey. Give him my kindest greetings. 

I want to know whether it is at Vicenza that a beautîfal 

VOL. I. H 
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one-arched bridge spans tlie Etsch (as I thmk the river is 
called). Please send me a few lines in answer to this. I 
require tlie bridge for an hexameter. 

Could you make np your mind to let us hâve a contri- 
bution of about a dozen epigrams, or some snch small 
poetical pièces, for this year's last three numbers of the 
Horen 9 I shall make the same reqnest to Herder, and in- 
tend myeelf to try to get hold of some ideas for the purpose. 
Small things of this kind are a cheap way of increasing 
the number of articles ; they please the reader, and look as 
well on the table of contents as the longest essays. It is 
by this means that I contrived to hâve seventeen articles 
in onr ninth number. 

No. IX. 

1. Eealm of Shadows. 

2. Contributions to the History of the Modem Plastic 
Arts. 

3. Diversions. Continuation. 

4. Hymn to ApoUo. 

5. Schwarzburg. Poems by Madam Mereau. 

6. Homer, by Herder. 

7. Nature and Sohool, by me. 

8. Veiled Image, item. 

9. On the Necessary Limits of the Beautiful, more par- 
ticularly in the explanation of philosophical truths. 
An essay by me. 

10. German Fidelity. ^ 

11. To a Reformer. 

12. Antique to a Wanderer. 

13. The Philosophical Egotîst. 

14. The Highest 

15. Wisdom and Prudence. 

16. Elijah. 

17. Immortality. 



Poems by me. 



/ 



In the last number of the Archives of the Time there is 
a reply to your article on Literary Sansculottism. I hâve 
not yet read it, merely seen a notice of it in the JBtamburg 
Gazette. If you should happen soon to get the number in 
Weimar, please let me hâve a look at it. 
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Tlie Almanack will be published after ail, and is, no 
doTibt, just being printed. Humboldt will be back hère in 
three weeks, if nothing intervenes, 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Do not work too hard, 
and do not remain too long away from Jena. 

ScH. 



103. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, September 14, 1795. 

I hâve not written to you for the last few days, because 
I contemplated paying yon a visit, which I hâve not yet 
been able to manage. Meyer is preparing for his jonmey, 
and is working at a coloured drawing of The Three Fates, 
which you shall see. I only wish he enjoyed good health, 
otherwise he possesses every good gift. He is a splendid 
créature. As regards myself, I hâve, as you will easily 
understand, been latterly standing, so to say, on one leg, 
and stretching the other out towards the Alps. I hâve 
been trying both to get an insight into, and a gênerai view 
of the mineralogical and geological basis — the original, 
the progressive, and the interrupted cultivation of the 
land from the very beginning ; and hâve also fully dis- 
cussed the artistic side with Meyer. And yet ail this is 
mère school exercise. May some good spirit help us to 
see, to draw just conclusions from what we see, and grant 
us a happy re-meeting. 

The âoren are daily in my mind, and I still hope, more- 
over, to be able to let you hâve something in time. If only 
you could hâve enjoyed the lovely weather by being in the 
open air. 

The chastised Thersites is, I hear» writhing miserably, 
and begging and entreating that his life maj be spared. 
I hâve not yet seen the pieoe. 

Farewell, and believe my prédiction i;hai;^ with the New 
Year, the number of the subscribera to the Moren will 
rather inorease than diminish. 

a 



h2 
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104. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, September 16, 1795. 

I forgot in my last letter to answer your question about 
the bridge, and now tell you wliat I know. There is no 
remarkable one-arched bridge near Vicenza, Th© two 
bridges there, which were bnilt by Palladio, are three- 
arched. Moreover, as far as I remember, there is no 
bridge of the kind in those parts, except the Kialto in 
Venice, 

In addition to the Pater-peccavi of the Literary Sans- 
culotte, another friendly star has appeared in behalf of 
the Horen, for Genz, in his monthly pamphlet, pays great 
respect to your letters on ^Esthetic Culture. Ail this 
cornes at the right moment, and it is worth considering 
whether it would not be well — before the end of the year 
— to set forth our views on certain matters, and thus spread 
hope and fear among authors and reviewers ? 

We intend to pay you a visit one day soon ; be so kind 
as to send me back my s tory, it shall be retumed to you 
finished. Farewell. 

G. 

105. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 18, 1795. 

Herewith, according to your request, I return you your 
story. If only I get it back within eight days it will be 
in time for the press. 

I thank you with ail my heart for your consoling words 
in regard to the Horen, I too am in hopes that the last 
numbers will again bring us good luck. They, in fact, 
contain much of what was missed in the preceding numbers, 
that is to say, poetry and narrative. A few days ago 
Engel * again sent me an article, three printed sheets in 
length ; the subject is a very appropriate one for the JBTore», 
inasmuch as it is partly dialogue and partly narrative ; it 
is not, indeed, a work of marvellous genius, but just what 
our good raaders like. On the other hand I gladly and 
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* His Loreiiz8lar/c^Vi]}icl^ nïet with such Buccess. See Letter 125. 
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firmly hope tliat you will provide somethîng for those 
readers who are above such offerings. 

The tenth number is well provided for in having your 
taie. Hence it is only the eleventh that bas to be attended 
to, and is the one in which we must conoentrate our full 
strength. Varie ty is what we shall especially hâve to 
consider. 

Could you not induce Herder to give us some small 
things, such as epigrams in the way of anthology, for our 
last numbers ? 

Humboldt writes to me from Berlin, that the last 
published numbers of the Roren are very well spoken of 
there. 

If you receive the Archives of the Time, and Genz's 
monthly periodical, before I do, kindly tell me of the good 
things they contain. 

I am rejoicing in the prospect of seeing you hère soon. 

ScH. 



106. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, September 23, 1795. 

The taie is finished, and a re-copy of it will reach you on 
Saturday. It was as well that you withheld it from pub- 
lication, because, in the first place, I bave been enabled to 
put several passages to rights, and it bas, after ail, not 
become immoderately long. 

I would specially like your dear wife to read it through 
again from the beginning. 

I hope to come to you, with Meyer, towards the middle 
of next week ; his absence I shall feel very much. If only 
I could manage to spend some part of the winter with you. 

I bave much to say to and to ask you, and trust to find 
you in good health, and with some work to show me. 
Please give the Humboldts many kind greetings from me. 

G. 
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107. — Gk)ETHE to Schiller. 

Weimar, September 26, 1795. 

The enclosed will show yon, dear friend, how I hâve 
been rolling my tub* during thèse troublesome tîmes. 
Blessed are those who write stories, for stories are h 
l^ ordre du jour. The Landgrave of Darmstadt bas arrîved 
at Eisenacb with 200 horses, and the emigrants there 
threaten to corne upon us for help. The Elector of 
Asphaffenbu^-g is expected in Erfart. 

Aokl warum steht der Tempel nicht am Flussef 
Ach! vjarum ist die Briicke nicht gébaid ? f 

I trust, bowever, that, as once and for ail we are men and 
anthors, my productio^i may not displease you. How 
serions every trifle becomes, the moment it is treated 
according to the principles of art ; this bas again been my 
expérience. I hope that the eighteen personages in this 
drama may be welcome to those who are fond of riddles, 
for tbey are so many enigmas. 

Meyer is packing np, and we shall soon make our appear- 
anoe ; I hope that you will hâve sômething to treat us to. 
Farewell. 

G. 

108. — ScHiLLBB ta Goethe. 

Jena, October 2, 1795. 

I hear from our friend — ^who wishes to be most kindly 
remembered — ^that you hâve buried yourself in your room so 
as to get on with your novel, because Unger is pressing. 
I wish you ail- success with it. I am full of expectation 
to see this third part as a whole. 

So the day after to-morrow you will be hère ; I am de- 
lîghted to hear it, it is what I hâve long hoped for. 

Humboldt is not coming back hère this winter, which is 
very unwelcome news to me. 

♦ A fkvourite aUusion of Goethe's to Diogenes. 

t Ah I why was the Temple not plaoed by the river? 

Ah 1 why has the Bridge to it never been built ? 

Thèse lines are from The Story that was being published in the 
Horen, forming the conclusion to the Diversions {UnterhcMungen 
devischer Ausgewanderten), 
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Be so kind as to bring with you that number of the 
Archives of tlie Time, which contains the famous answer 
to yoTir attaok; and also that part of the new Monthly 
which is said to speak in praise of me. I cannot procure 
either hère. 

A host of poems is awaiting you hère. 

I am very pleased to hear that you are trying to obtain 
a ne^ contributor * for the Horen^ of whom I hâve a good 
opinion beforehand. 

The story has amused us very much, and will certaînly 
be generally liked. More of thiè when we meet. 

Farewell, Sch, 

109. — Goethe to Schiller, 

October 3, 1795. 

My wîsh to see you again has, during thèse days, always 
been in vain. To-morrow, at last, I hope to be with you, 
and to hear that you hâve meanwhile got through some 
work. 

I am greatly pleased to hear that you think I hâve been 
successful with my story, and I now want to hâve a talk 
with you about the whole genus, and to make some further 
experiments. 

The conclusion of the Sixth Book of my novel will be 
sent oflF on Monday, and this volume will soon wait upon 
you in print. 

The folio wîng one has been set a-rolling, and most of it 
is already written and finished. 

The two periodicals you ask for I shall look up, and, if 
possible, bring them with me. 

Knebers Elégies are well thought out, and in more than 
one sensé good and salutary. I may, perhaps, bring some 
with me, Good-bye. G, 



110. — Goethe to Schiller, 

I should hâve much preferred remaining with you 
yesterday in place of hurrying away : hence an unpleasant 

* Enebel, to whose translatioiis from Propertius, Herder had like- 
wise drawn Schiller's attention. 
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and dissatisfied state of mind accompanied me on my whole 
journey. On so short a visit many a thème may be 
broached, but not one actually carried ont, and however 
much may be touched upon, little is ronnded off and 
matured. 

My thoughts were chiefly occùpied with your poems on 
my jonmey home ; they possess pecuHar excellence, and I 
might say they are just such as I had formerly expected of 
you. The singular mixture of perception and abstraction 
which lies in your nature, shows itself hère in perfect 
equilibrium, and ail the other poetio virtues are displayed in 
beautiful order. I shall be very glad to see the poems again 
when they are printed so as to enjoy them again myself, 
and to share the enjoyment with others. The small poem 
in stanzas addressed to the public, would be a very appro- 
priate and graceful ending to the last number of this year's 
Horen. 

I am, at présent, engaged with Madame de Staël's book, 
and find the labour more than I anticipated. However, I 
mean to go through with it, for after ail it is not long ; 
the whole will amount at most to fifty-five pages of manu- 
script. The first portion, consisting of one-and-twenty 
pages, you shall see ère long. I intend, in a short préface 
addressed to the publisher, to explain the manner in which 
I hâve proceeded with the translation. And in order to 
spare you the trouble of making trifling corrections, 1 
must tell you that I hâve tried to render her words 
according to our mode of thought, and at the same time 
hâve endeavoured to give French indefiniteness somewhat 
more précision according to our German fashion. In indi- 
vidual parts you will find much that is very good, but as 
the authoress is prejudiced, and yet élever and honest, she 
can in no way manage to come to an understanding with 
herself ; however, you will certainly be able to make good 
use of it as a text-book. I hope you will try to be as 
explicit and gallant as possible in your essay, so that we 
may send it to her, and thereby make a beginning towards 
leading the dance of the Horen over into transfoimed 
France. 

G. 
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111. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Ootobor 10, 1795. 

I dictated so far the other day, and now again merely 
say good-bye ; I do not start till early to-morrow momin^. 
Madame de StaëVs work you will reçoive soon, either half 
finished or complète. How the good woman first agrées 
with and then contradicts herself I 

From Frankfort I sball write to you soon. May ail go 
well with you and yours. Bemember me to Humboldt ; 1 
sball Write to him also from Frankfort. When my novel 
arrives you will find four copies, of which tbree are for 
Humboldt, Loder, and Prof. Hufeland, unless indeed Hum- 
boldt, as I hope, bas already got bis in Berlin. 

G. 

112. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Eisenaoh, October 16, 1795. 

I sball see you again soon, as my journey to Frankfort 
is given up. Madame de Staël's book will probably arrive 
before I do ; it is copied out. Hâve you said anything to 
Humboldt about bis lodgings ? It would be very pleasant 
if I could hâve bis little room, for it is not likely that the 
noise of the soldiers passing to and fro in the castle will 
cease soon. I am now heart and soûl in my novel, and do 
not mean to stir till I bave got through with it. Farewell, 
and think of me while at your work. My kind greetings 
to your dear wife. 

G. 

113. — Schiller to Goethe. 

October 16, 1795. 

Had I known that you were to hâve remained longer in 
Eisenach I should not bave allowed so long a time to bave 
elapsed without writing to you. I am truly glad to know 
that you are still some way off from the doings on the 
Main. The shadow of the giant* might bave easily laid 

* Allusion to a passage in Tîie Story. 
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hold of you in rather a rough fashion. It often strikes me 
as strange to think of you thrown so mucli in tbe midst of 
the world while I sit between my paper window-panes, 
with nothing but papers about me, and that we should 
nevertbeless be near one another and able to nnderstand 
one anotber. 

YoTir letter from Weimar gave me great pleasure. To 
one hour of courage and confidence, tbere are ten in wbicb 
I feel faint-bearted, and in which I do not know wbat to 
make of myself. Therefore it is a real comfort to me to 
receive sucb an opinion of myself from without. Herder 
also sent me a letter lately, and cheered me greatly by 
what he said of my poems. 

This mucb I bave now leamed from my own expérience, 
tbat it is only strict précision of thougbt tbat confers 
facility of expression. Hitberto I bad tbougbt tbe very 
opposite, and feared tbat bardness and stiffness would bave 
resulted from it. I am now truly glad tbat I did not let 
myself be deterred from pursuing wbat I considered a 
difficult patb, and often tbougbt injurions to tbe poetio 
imagination. But tbis kind of work is of course a great 
strain upon the mind, for wbile tbe pbilosopber may ven- 
ture to let bis imagination repose, and tbe poet may allow 
bis power of abstraction to rest, I — wben working in tbis 
manner — am obliged to keep botb of tbese faculties in an 
equal state of tension, and only by a constant effort witbin 
me can I keep tbe two beterogeneous éléments in a state 
of solution. 

Tbe sbeets of Madame de Staël's book I am looking forward 
to witb mucb curiosity. If space will in any way permit, 
I too am in faveur of admitting tbe wbole into one number. 
Tbe reader will mean wbile bave formed bis own opinion of 
it, and will listen more attentively to wbat I bave to say 
about it. Moreover, even tbougb I sbould receive tbe 
translation by Monday next, I sbould scarcely be able to 
get my essay ready in tbe sbort space of time tbat must 
be devoted to tbe eleventb number. Herder bas sent me 
an essay for our eleventb number, on tbe Grâces, in wbicb 
be endeavours to restore tbese abused personages to tbeir 
old rigbts. He also promises an essay for tbe twelftb 
number. I bope to get my essay on tbe Naïve ready for 
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the elorenlii number ; it will amonnt only to a few sheets, 
and îs, I trust, written in a Teiy popnlar style. There is 
also no dearth of small poetic oontribotions. Herewith I 
send joa a few scraps of mine. The Partition of the Earth 
joa shonld, properly speaking, hâve read in Frankfort at 
yonr wîndow oTerlooking the Zeile,* where the view 
wonld jnst haTe snited it. If it pleases yon, read it to the 
Dnka. 

In the other pièce I hâve made game of an axîom that 
philofiophy always appears ridiculous when it présumes to 
enlaige the domain of knowledge by its own small means, 
and tè make laws Îot the world without acknowledging its 
dependence npon expérience. 

I am very glad that you intend soon to take up yonr 
Meûter again. I shall then not fail to make myself mastor 
of the wnole, and, if possible, attempt a new style of cri- 
tîcism according to a synthetical method, if snch a one 
is practicable, whîch, however, I cannot as yet venture to 
say. 

My wife and mother-in-law — who is with us at présent— 7 
wish to be most kindly remembered to you. I navo beon 
asked i^here you are staying, but thought it unnocossary 
to let people know. If you receive tidings from our wan- 
derer in Italy, pray let me hear. 

Farewell. ScH. 

114:. — Gk)ETHE to Schiller. 

Eîsenach, Octobor 17, 1796. 

Although I hope to be in Weimar a^in by Wednosday, 
I send you my treatise beforehand. I nave not evon boon 
able to look over it since it was copied, and there are still 
some passages that require to be touohed up. Porhaps I 
may corne over to you at the end of tho week, and we 
shall thus see each other sooner than I antioipated. What 
a fruitless life, a life of distraction is I One learns only 
what one does not care to know. I am rejoioing at tho 
prospect of seeing you again. ' 

G. 

* The principal street of business in Frankfort. 
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115. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Welcome back to Weimar ! I am heartily glad to know 
you near. That you could not manage to be bere last ' 
week was a great disappointment to me. During tbe 
beautiful weatber I feit myself considerably better, and / 
bave to-day again been ont driving witbout feeling any 
bad effects. But, as a matter of course, I bave done no 
work for several days. 

Your Madame de Staël I am anxiously awaiting. 

Tbe letter I sent you to Eisenacb last Friday bas pro- 
bably not reacbed you yet, as you bad doubtless started 
before it arrived there. 

I am expecting Humboldt's answer about bis lodgings. 
I broacbed tbe subject very gently, as I did not know 
wbetber bis rooms could legally be banded over to anotber ; 
and tbis would leave bim free to pass tbe subject by in 
silence, if be wisbed it. I sbould indeed be glad if tborougbiy 
comfortable quarters could be procured for you. I wisb 
you ail success witb your novel. I bave not tbe sligbtest 
doubt tbat it will be of tbe best possible advantage to your 
work, as a wbole, if you can uninterruptedly dévote ail 
your time to it. I sbould also consider it no small gain 
if you could get tbe last volume finisbed some montbs 
before it bas to be sent to tbe press. You bave a large 
account to settle. How easily some small matters migbt 
be overlooked. 

If you can find among your papers tbe letter I wrote to 
you last year on my retum to Jena, wben commencing an 
œstbetic correspondence, pray bave tbe kindness to let me 
bave it ; I am tbinking of turning it to some account. My 
wife and motber-in-law — wbo will be witb us for a few 
weeks — beg to be kindly remembered to you. 

ScH. 



116. — Schiller to Goethe. 

(October 24.) 

By tbe express wbicb brings you tbis letter, I send you 
tbe Intelligeace-sbeet of tbe Literary Gazette, wbicb con- 
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tains an exceedingly mde and offensive attack by Wolf, in 
Halle, upon Herder's essay in the ninth number of the 
Horen. 1 think it absolntely necessary — as you yourself 
certainly will also — that Herder should reply to it some- 
wbere. But you will find tbat tbis cannot well be done 
otberwise tban by ridiculing tbe philistine. 

I sbould be glad if you woiild read the attack and write 
to Herder about it before you corne hère, so that we might 
détermine together as to what should be done. 

Perhaps I shall see you to-morrow, which would be a 
great pleasure, for we hâve much to talk over. 

I hâve kept back niy essay on the Naïve one post-day, 
so as to be able to read it to you in case you corne to- 
morrowi or the day after. My wife and mother-in-law 
send kind remembrances. Sgh. 



117. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 25, 1795. 

I am curions to see w^hat the Intelligence-sheet con- 
tains ; yesterday, in the théâtre, whilo the comody was 
being actod, I heard some whispering about it. 

To-day I cannot corne to you, dear friend, but I hope 
to do so soon. 1 am daily expecting a new citizen of the 
world to put in an appearance in my house. The castle 
will meanwhile be purified of military eflfluvia, and I 
shall be able to spend a few days vdth you. 

Farewell ; remember me io the ladies, and let me con- 
tinue in your affection. 

During thèse last interrupted days I hâve set to work 
with my notes on Italy, and while arranging thom, 
found, to my delight, that with some industry on my 
part, I shall be able to make them into a wondrous 
work. 

Hâve you no transcript of your essay on the Naïve ? 

G. 

The letter you asked me for I hâve not yet found, but 
it cannot be far off. 
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118. — Schiller to Goethe. 

i Jena, October 26, 1795. 

I congratulate you beforehand upon the expected arrivai 
in your house. Let it but be a girl, and we may in the 
end become kinsfolk. 

I forgot to Write to you yesterday about Madame de 
Staël. The work shows much esprit, and as it contains 
more flashes of light than ordinary daylight, it is not ill- 
qualified for being commented upon. To introduce true 
harmony into it would probably be difScult, and perhaps not 
suffioiently repay the trouble. In some détails this is worth 
attempting, and I bave already chosen several subjeots 
from it, whioh in other respects also are not out of place. 

You hâve in several cases used the word verfûhren (to 
lead astray) in speaking of poetry. I should like to know 
what the word is in the original, and whether, in fact, it 
merely signifies tàuscTien (to deceive) ; for verfûhren bas an 
accessory significance when used in an œsthetical sensé. 

I am glad to hear that you hâve found so much spoil 
among your notes on Italy. 

I bave always been curions to know more about thèse 
papers ; the little I know of them excited my interest. 
In looking over them, please remember our Soreriy and 
thus tum one branch of this Pactolus into it. 

I am anxious to hear what you say to Wolfs attack, 
when you hâve read it. Herder wishes me to make some 
mention of it, merely as the éditer, because the Horen them- 
selves are involved in it. I myself do not consider it ad- 
visable to remain altogether silent, and to let the philistine 
hâve the last word at the very outset, so I feel inclined to 
do this, rather than that no notice should be taken of it. 

I bave read the two new Almanacks of the Muses,* 
and they are beyond ail measure poor and wretched. 
Voss bas written twenty-nine pièces for bis, among 
which you will hunt in vain for a single good one, and 
the majority are abominable. 

I hâve giVen them to Herder to take with him. 

Farewell. I hope soon to hear from you again. Ail 
hère send kind greetings, Sch. 

* Published by Voss and Keinhardt. 
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119. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Ootober 28, 1795. 

Since my retum I hâve felt myself unable to settle 
down to work; herewith, meanwhile, is the letter you 
asked ine for. 

I hâve, I think, not yet saîd anything to you £.bout the 
poema you sent me to Eisenach; they aje very pretty; 
Dos Theîl des Dichtera (The Pœt's Fate) is espeoially 
charming, true to the point, and consoling. 

Would it not be well for you now to look around on 
ail sides, to collect whatever has been said generally and 
specially against the Horen, and to pass judgment upon it 
at the end of the year, at which opportunity the favorite 
of the day might be alluded to. The philosophioal jour- 
nal of Halle is also said to hâve acted in an unbecoming 
manner. K such things were tied into bundles they 
would bum ail the better. 

Farewell. Love me. Eemember me to your dear wife 
and to your mother-in-law. Your lîttle daughter-in-law 
W...y,.^h„.ppo»^ G. 

120. — Schiller io Goethe. 

Stmday evening (November 1). 

I am impatient to reçoive some friendly sign from you 
again. It seems to me as if I had not heard anything 
of you for very long The expected event in your house 
is, I trust, happily over. 

We are at présent living in the midst of feuds. It is a 
regular Eccleka miîitans, the Horen, 1 mean. In addition 
to the people in Halle, headed by Jacobi, and whom 
Manso urged forward in the Librfjry of the Fine Arts 
(BlUiothék d, S. TT.), and in addition to Wolf's heavy 
cavalry we may soon expect a very sharp attack from 
Nicolai in Berlin. In the tenth part of his TraveU he is 
said to speak of nothing but the Horen^ and to rail against 
the appHcation of Kant's philosophy, in doing which he 
is said blindly to cast everything that is hatohed by this 
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System — the good as well as the horrible — into the same 
pot. We shall probably still hâve time to discuss whether 
wo are in ail cases only to answer thèse platitudes. I 
shoiild prefer finding ont some way of giving very évident 
proof of his indifférence to such things. However, we 
ought henceforth — ^in the text and in notes, and v^rherever 
an opportunity occurs — ^to treat Nicolai with suprême 
contempt. 

Hâve you seen the new Almanacks of the Muses? 
They are horrible. 

Farewell. ' SoH. 



121. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 1, 1795. 

In place of a little girl, a délicate boy has at last 
arrived, and thus one of my cares is laid in its cradle. 
It is for you now to provide a girl to form a relationship 
between us, and thus to increase the poetic family. I 
shall corne soon, and am really in need of a talk, such as I 
can hâve with you. There is much to tell you. I hâve 
not yet managed to get on to the pathway of poetry. 
Ow^ing to outward circumstances I hâve again been 
occupied with architecture, and hâve, at this opportunity, 
arranged some points for facilitating and determining 
judgment upon such works of art. 

Meyer sent me a letter from Munich with a very beau- 
tiful account of the place, and one from Nûmberg. I 
shall bring them with me. Write and tell me how you 
are, and think of me. 

G. 



122. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 4, 1795. 

Aocept my congratulations upon the arrivai of the 
little new-comer. I should not hâve grudged you a little 
couple, but there is help for that. I now hope to see you 
hère soon, and rejoice at the prospect. Humboldt is most 
vdlling to let you look upon his lodgings as entirely yours. 



->. 
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the translator know where I find anything to object to, 
for as ho bas given bimself so mucb trouble, nothing 
onght, perhaps, to be altered without bis sanction. 

I wish you could induce Cotta to pay for tbis manu- 
script at once ; it could easily be calculated bow many 
sbeets it would print. I bave, it is true, no actual 
occasion to ask tbis, but it would look much better, 
"WTOuld encourage energetic co-operation, and also belp in 
making tbe good name of tbe Horen better known. A 
publisber bas often enougb to pay money in advance, so 
Cotta might surely once in a way pay upon tbe receipt of 
a manuscript. Knebel wants the Elégies to be divided 
into three contributions ; I, too, tbink tbis tbe right pro- 
portion, and we sbould tbus bave tbe first three numbers 
of next year's Horen nicely adomed. I will see to it tbat 
you get them in proper time. 

Hâve you seen Stolberg's abominable préface to bis 
Platonic discourses ? Tbe disclosures be there makes are 
so insipid and intolérable tbat I feel very much inclined to 
step out and chastise bim. It would be a very simple matter 
to hold up to view the senseless unreasonableness of tbis 
stupid set of people, if, in so doing, one bad but a rational 
public on one's side ; tbis would at the same time be a 
déclaration of war against tbat superficiality wbich it bas 
now become necessary to combat in every department of 
leaming. Tbe secret feuds, of suppressing, misplacing, 
and misprinting, wbich it bas carried on against us, bave 
long deserved tbat tbis déclaration sbould be held in 
bonourable remembrance, and tbat continuously. 

I find tbis doubly necessary and unavoidable in tbe case 
of my scientific works, wbich I am gradually getting into 
order. I intend to speak out my mind pretty frankly 
against reviewers, journalists, colleotors of magazines, and 
writers of abridgments, and, in a prélude or prologue, 
openly to déclare myself against tbe public, and in tbis 
instance, specially, not to allow any one's opposition or 
réticence to pass. 

What- do you say, for instance, to Lichtenberg, with 
wbom I bave bad some correspondence about the optioal 
subjects we spoke of, and with wbom, besides, I am on 
pretty good terms, not even mentioning my essays in bis 

I 2 
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new édition of Erxleben's Compendium, especially as a 
new édition of a compendinm is snrely issued in order to 
introdnce the latest discoveries, and tbese gentlemen are 
nsually quick enongb in noting down everything in their 
interleaved books. How many différent ways tbere are of 
despatcbing a work like tbis, even tbougb it were but 
done in a passing manner ; bowever at tbe présent moment 
my cunning brains cannot tbink of any one of tbese 
ways. 

I am, at présent, very far from being in anytbing like 
an œstbetic or sentimental mood, so wbat is to become 
of my poor novel ? Meanwbile, I am making use of my 
time as best I can, and my comfort is, tbat at so 
low an ebb one may hope tbat tbe flood is about to 
retnm. 

Your dear letter reacbed me safely and I tbank you for 
your sympatby, wbiob I felt sure you would give me. In 
sucb cases one bardly knows wbat is best to do, to let 
grief take its natural course, or to brace oneself up witb 
tbe assistance wbicb culture gives us. If one détermines 
to follow tbe latter course — as I always do — one feels 
better merely for tbe moment, «and I bave noticed tbat 
Nature always reasserts ber rigbts in otber ways. 

Tbe Sixtb Book of my novel bas made a good impression 
bere also ; to be sure, tbe poor reader never knows wbat 
be is about witb works of tbis kind, for be does not con- 
sider tbat be would probably never take tbem up, bad not 
tbe autbor contrived to get tbe better of bis tbinking 
powers, bis feelings, and bis curiosity. 

Your testimony in faveur of my taie I prize very bigbly, 
and I sball bencefortb work witb more confidence at tins 
species of composition. 

Tbe last volume of my novel cannot in any case appear 
before Micbaelmas ; it would be well if we could arrange 
tbe plans we lately discussed in référence to tbis. 

My new story can, I tbink, bardly be ready by Decem- 
ber, and moreover I can scarcely venture to pass on to it 
till I bave in some way or anotber written sometbing in 
explanation of tbe first. If, by December, I could write 
sometbing of tbis kind neatly, I sbould be very glad of 
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thtis being able to give you a contribution for next year's 
opening number. 

Farewell. May we long enjoy having around us those 
who are nearest and dearest to us. Towards New Year I 
bope again to spend some time with you. 

G. 



125. — ^Schiller <o. Goethe. 

November 23, 1795. 

I am vory anxious to hâve Schmidt's performance, and 
bave no doubt that the better class of our readers will 
feel indebted to us for it. The majority, of course, will 
not be pleased with it, that I know beforehand; their 
approval can be won only by contributions in the style of 
Lorenz Starh* You cannot imagine how gênerai the 
pleasure in this work bas been. No other bas been so 
much talked about. 

As regards the payment for the Elégies, I think that 
Cotta wfll just now be anything but edified by the sugges- 
tion, for his courage in regard to the Horen is somewhat 
at an ebb on account of the fréquent withdrawal of sub- 
scriptions. He would, however, of course pay if we urged 
it, but I would like to spare him any annoyance. What 
the sum may amount to I do not know, but if it is at ail 
moderato, I, as éditer, would pay it for Cotta. Perhaps, also, 
our object would be attained were half of the amount to 
be paid down, and the remainder at the time of the sale. 
The payment would thus in either case be settled before ail 
the manuscript was printed, for I bave no thought of allow- 
ing the three articles to appear successively in fhe first three 
numbers, but always mean to let a month intervene. It 
would beconsidered too monotonous were six or eight sheets, 
by one author, and under one and the same title, and the 
work moreover a translation, to appear so quickly one 
after the other. Therefore if you think that a sum of say 
20 louis-d'ors, paid down at once, would be of any use, I 
will forward the amount and we should not need to apply 

'*' A taie by Engel. 6ee Letter 105. 
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to Cotta at ail. I know that he has already advanced 
richte 60 louis-d'ors, and God knows when he will get 
back his money. Several short essaye also, such as 
Weisshuhn's and others, hâve been paid for by him. But 
I hâve said enough on the subject. 

Your vexation with the Stolbergs, Lichtenbergs, and 
their set also affected me, and I should be glad if you 
could make them feel it. However, it is but the histoire 
du jour. It always was, and ever will be the same. Kest 
assured that having once written a novel or a comedy, you 
must ever go on writing novels or comédies. Nothing 
further will be expected of you, nothing else acknowledged ; 
had the great Newton made his début with a comedy, not 
only would his science of optics, but his very astronomy 
would long hâve been sequestrated from him. Had you, 
by way of amusement, published your optical discoveries 
under the name of Professer Voigt, or some Such profes- 
sional hero, you would hâve found that you had done 
wonders. It is certainly less on account of the innovation 
itself than the person with whom it originates that makes 
thèse pbilistines so bitter against it. 

I should like to hâve a look at Stolberg's delidum. If 
you could let me hâve it for one post-day I should be 
greatly obliged. In his case conceit is coupled in so 
great a degree with inability that I cannot bring myself 
to feel any pity for him. That fool Jenisch, in Berlin, 
who must ever be meddling, has also read the reviews of 
the Horen, and in the first fumes of his rage, wrote an 
article upon me and my character as an author, which is 
intended to be a defence against the above accusations. ' A 
friend, fortunately, got hold of it in manuscript from Genz, 
for whose monthly it was written, and prevented its being 
published. However, I cannot feel sure that he will not 
hâve it printed elsewhere. It is a most strange misfortune 
that I, who hâve such violent and numeJrous enemies, 
should, after ail, hâve most reason to fear the folly of a 
friend, and that the few who might be inclined to speak in 
my faveur, I am obliged by hook or by crook to keep silent. 

I shall be able to furnish a fuU and detailed criticism of 
your Mdster by August or September of next year, and 
hence I should think it very à jpropos were the last part to 
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appear at Michaelmas, 1796, or at Easter, 1797. Perhaps 
there is a portion of the Fourth Book that youmight pub- 
lish at Easter, 1796, at which time the public will be 
expecting the whole ; this would satisfy it for a time. 

Yesterday I received a capital historical essay from 
Archenholz, entitled Sohieshy, which must appear in the 
last nnmber of the Horen, I should be truly delighted 
if you could manage to give us something for the first 
number of our second year's course. You may perhaps 
feel disposed to open the attack* in this number. Herder 
will send you my essay on the Sentimental Poets, of which 
you hâve as yet seen but the smallest portion, and I would 
like you to read it over again from the beginning. I trust 
you will be satisfied with it ; I do not think I could do 
better in this style of writing. 1 think, too, that this 
latest judgment of the greater portion of German poets 
will hâve a good effect at the end of our annual course, 
and give critics, in particular, something to talk about. 
The tone I hâve struck is free and firm, but, as I hope, 
applied in ail cases with becoming tolérance. As I pro- 
ceed I do indeed strike about me lightly in ail directions, 
and there are but few who coma out of the fray unscathed. 

Further, I hâve descanted largely upon Naturalness and 
its Kights (in respect to the Elégies), and on this occasion 
had a passing shot at Wieland. I could not help it ; others 
(even Wieland) hâve never thought of suppressing their 
opinion about my faults : on the contrary they hâve often 
enough told me of them pretty harshly ; hence I hâve not 
withheld mine when the game has chanced to come into 
my hands. 

Farewell. I shall be glad if, after New Year, we can 
again spend some time together. 

ScH. 

126. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 25, 1795. 

I send you herewith the latest abomination of princely 
twaddle.f The underlined passage in the Prefece is the 

* On Stolberg, Liohtenberg, &c., see last Letter. 

t Count BtolbBrg*s work, entitled Atiserlesene Q^sprâdhe des Flato, 
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one that must be attacked when we hâve nothing better 
to do. It is, in fact, incredible how generally ignorant 
tbis set of people are ; for who does not know that the 
Christians hâve appropriated to themselves ail that is 
reasonable and good, by ascribing it to the Xoyos ? And 
the good Christian lady on p. 304* simply does this, and 
no one will be hard upon the good créature on that account. 

The enclosed letter from Prince August will please 
you. It is by no means the worst production of his own 
peouliar humour. The copy I sent you for Huniboldt 
please return to me. He got his in Berlin. 

I should also like to hâve back Hederich's Lexicon, and 
a small copy of the seventh number of the Horen, 

Your essay I ara very anxious to see. What I know of 
your ideas on the subject, has latterly been of much 
practical use to me. However little one may create con- 
sciously, consciousness is always necessary, particularly 
in large works. As for the rest, I cannot take it ill of 
any one for playing out their trump cards after having 
long waited patiently for them. 

There is still time to consider about the payment for 
the new Elégies. I quite agrée to the proposai of paying 
only twenty louisd'ors in advanco, and allowing the rest 
to remain till ail are published. This will act as bait 
and hâve a good effect. In any case, there is no hurry 
about it till the new year. 

Weisshuhn's essay in the sixth number of Niethammer's 
journal pleased me very much. This style of philoso- 
phising is more to my taste than Fichte's. We must read 
the essay again together, for I should like to hâve your 
thoughts on some points. In arranging my expérimenta 
in physics, I find that my having latterly looked down 
into the philosophical arena more frequently than usual, 
will be of great use to me. I hâve just received your 
essay, and look forward with pleasure to reading it in my 
first quiet hour. As soon as you hear more trustworthy 
accounts about the subscriptions to the Horen, let me know. 
Farewell. 

G. 

* Of his WUhdm Meùter, 
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127. — GrQETHE io SCHILLEIL 

I herewith retam your essav, witK manT thanks. Your 
theoiy treats me so kindly that nothing can l«e more 
natnrâl tban tJiat I shoiild appiove of its piinciples, ^^d 
that yonr oondusians should appear to me oorrdct. I 
should, howcTer, place less oonfidenoe in yoiir theory had 
I noty at the ontset, felt myself indined to be averEie to 
your viewB. For yon are not UBaware that, owing to too 
great a fondness for ancient poetry, I hâve often bccii 
iinjust to modem poetry. According to yonr doctrine^ I 
onght to be able to oome to an nnderstaDding with mysclf, 
as I no longer need to grumble at that which, after ail, an 
irrésistible ûnpnlse — ^under certain conditions — obligotî 
me to give forth ; and it is a very pleasant feeling to ènd 
that one is not dissatisfied with oneself and one's contem- 
poraries. 

I hâve lately again set to work with my novel, and 
hâve every reason to go on with it. The demands which 
the reader is entitled to make, on aocount of tho first 
parts, are — ^as regards matter and forin — simply pri>- 
digions. One rarely sees how deeply one is in debt till 
one comes to settle one's accounts. But I am, novortho- 
less, in good spirits. Ail dépends npon making tho most 
of my time, and upon not wasting a propitious mood. 

G. 

128. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Jena, November 29, 1795. 

Prince August's letter amnsed me. It contains mnoh 
subtle humour, especially for a prince. 

Coiild we not, throiigh the Prince, obtain tho permiKsiou 
to translate for the Horen Diderot's story La BeUgmise^ 
which appeared in Diderot's journal, and which, as far as 
I know, has not yet been translated ? Jacques le Fataliste 
was taken from the same journal, and a translation uf it 
has been published in Berlin by Unger. 

I cannot help it, but in talking of a prince, my liret 
thought is always — can any good be got out of him ^ 
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Hère is the seventh number y ou wîshed to hâve. I 
expect this week to get copies of the Almanack of the 
Muses. 

If it can be done, I mean to become a member of the 
Journal Society in Weimar, and could give it three 
joumals, either : 

Clio, or 

Posselt's European Annale, or 

Flora. 

If they hâve got thèse already, and would not care to 
countermand thera, I would be willing to pay the usual 
contribution in money. 

It occurs to me, in talking of this, that I still owe half 

a carolin to Mr. us (I fôrget the first syllable of his 

name), who engraved the seal of the Horen for me. Will 
you be kind enough to pay him this for me ? 

St.*s Préface is again exécrable. What consequential 
shallowness, what presumptuous impotence, and what 
affected piety — clearly nothing but affected piety — to 
piaise Jésus Christ in a Préface to Plato I 

Of Jacobi I hâve not heard anything for an âge, and 
yet he ought — if only for the sake of politeness — to hâve 
said a few words about some poems which I sent him at 
his own request. 

If you hâve not sent me my essay* by to-day's post, be 
kind enough to let me hâve it by the post on '.ruesday— 7 
that is to say if you do not wish to keep it any longer. I 
want to send^it to Humboldt, and am most anxious to 
hear your opinion of it. When I look back and consider 
how far I hâve ventured herein without a guide, and 
merely with the aid of those principles which follow from 
my System as a whole, I feel greatly pleased with the 
fertility of the principles, and promise myself more from 
them at a future time. 

The rest of the essay which is only just finished, and 
which treats of the Idylls, is not yet copied. You shall 
hâve it to-morrow or the day after. A supplément to 
this essay will appear in January under the title of 
Platitude and Exaggeration — the two rocks dangerous to the 
naïve and the sentimental. 

* On Naïve and Sentimental Poets, &c. 
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I feel just now in the humour for startîng a email hare- 
liunt in our literature, and more espeoially to regale sucli 
good friands as Nicolai and his party. 

Farewell. Sch. 



129. — Schiller to Goethe. 

December 8, 1795. 

Hère corne the tioren which hâve this time given me a 
good deal of trouble. We still owe y ou two copies of this 
number. Cotta — whose head seems somewhat turned — 
bas sent me no less than seven copies too few, and in the 
ones he does send — those on post-paper I mean — some are 
in a bad condition. It is a comfort to think that we shall 
bave better paper for our new year's course. 

It is long since I heard from you, and I hâve myself been 
long silent. The bad weather bas oppressed me so very 
much that I bave bad to turn night into day, and day into 
night. I am not better yet, and my work proceeds but 
slowly. But it bas become more important meanwhile. 
I hope, on my part, to begin the New Year with a toler- 
ably interesting essay, if I can get it finished by that 
time. 

Would that you, too, could manage to let one of your 
spirits appear in the New Year's number. The essay on 
de Staël I must keep for the eleventh number for the sake 
of variety, because the number treats of nothing but poets 
and théories on poetry. 

The Almanack of the Muses berewith sends a small 
epi grammatical honorarium. It will not suffice to replace 
the zechini* which bave been expended upon the Epi- 
grams. But lay the rest to the account of the beautiful 
Bettinas and Lacertas I That stupid man Michaelis bas 
not yet sent me any copies. 

It is said hère that Iffland is to be in Weimar next 
week. This will, of course, be a cause of great rejoicing 

* Zechini is the name of an lialian coin. Hère the words Zechini, 
Bettinas, and Lacertas are an allusion to Nos. 47, 37 ff., and 68 ff. of 
the Epigrams. 
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to TTialia and Melpomene. Perhaps you will bring him 
hère. I shotild be glad to meet an old acquaintanoe 
again. 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Farewell, and be 
busy. ScH. 

Please send me but a few words on a separate page by 
way of receipt for Michaelis. 

The Courier sends me back my parcel, and refuses to 
take it on account of the money. As the mail-coach does 
not leave till Monday, I shall send the Horen mean- 
while. 



130. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Deccmber 9, 1795. 

Tbe accompanying pages will give you information as 
regards the journals, therefore you hâve now only to make 
your arrangements with the carrier-women to receive tho 
numbers regularly. 

Hère also are my Elégies.* I hope you may be satîsfied 
with them. I put a good many touches to them at the 
last ; but if one rarely feels satisfied with one's own work, 
one never feels so with translations. If you hâve any- 
thing further to which to draw my attention, please be 
good enough to tell me of it. It would be well if thèse 
two pièces could appear together; they would together 
not amount to more than one sheet and a hal£ The others 
should appear from time to time. 

What prospects hâve you in the way of contributions 
for the next quarter, and what hâve you heard about the 
new subscriptions ? 

When your treatise on Sentimental Poets is retumed to 
you, I should like to look at it again. I hâve still some 
soruples about the conclusion, and if the spirit wams one, 
one should, at least, not be silent on the subject. As your 
treatise is both lengthy and broad, it seems to me on doser 
examination to terminate too narrowly and too much in a 

* Enebers translatioiis from Propertius, which Goethe had obtained 
for the Horen and carefdlly revlsed. See also Letter 124. 
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point, and as this point happens to fall exactly between 
myself and an old friend, it makes me a little anxions. 
But more of this by word of mouth. To-day I can only 
send you a greeting. 

G. 

131. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 13, 1795. 

My essay on the Sentimental Poets, which I hâve had 
copied twice, was sent to press three weeks ago ; but you 
may make your mind easy abont the conclusion. You 
hâve only read what was finished at the time ; to this, 
however, I hâve added eight pages relating to the Idylls, 
which concludes the essay in the twelfth number of the 
Horen. The actual conclusion will appear in the first 
number of our next year*s issue. You and W., therefore, 
do not corne in at the end, and I think that when the 
essay is fairly finished, the impression as a whole and 
the interest in the subject will prevent any personal ré- 
férences. 

I herewith retum the Elégies with my remarks on them. 
I hâve purposely been somewhat careful with thèse, 
because, in a translation, and very justly so, small matters 
require to be more stricùy attended to than in an original 
work ; and, moreover, we hâve got the Vossian rigorists at 
our heels. I do not need to send off this article for a week, 
so there will be time to alter thèse trifles sbould you care 
to make use of my remarks. It is done quite in the spirit of 
the author, and, with the exception of the small inequalities 
I hâve marked, is unusually fluent and uneonstrained. 

Herewith also is the money which I was unable to send 
you a short time ago. At the "New Year I shall forward 
twenty louisd*ors for the Propertitis, 

Farewell. Sch. 



132. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 15, 1795. 

Accept my best thanks for the money you send me ; 
I herewith enclose a receipt. It seems that we poet» — 
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wlio came off so badly at the partition* of the eartli — 
hâve had one great privilège granted to us, namely, that 
of being paid for our foUies. 

Your poem to wliioh I hère allude has met with great 
sucoess, and people are extremely curious to know who the 
author is. 

Otberwise the Hundsposttage^ is now the work upon 
which our more refined public is expending the surplus 
of its faveur. I hope tbat our good friend at the court 
hère may find some pleasure in it during the gloomy 
winter days. 

If the essay in question does not acj-ually conclude with 
the questionable note, its effect; will becopae less important, 
and we must wait and see what cornes of it. 

Hâve you seen the accompanying Address which has 
been written in your honour ? I should bave had it copied 
in any case. It is évident from this that in literature also 
one is expected to imitate the sower who sowed without 
caring much where he threw bis seed. 

As regards the Notes to the Elégies, we will make as 
much use of them as time will permit. In so remarkable 
a language as the German, something, it is true, always 
remains to be desired. 

I will gladly write son^ethîng for the January number, 
but my novel, unfortunately, is at présent occupying ail 
my time. This last volume had, as it were, to make itself, 
or it would never bave been written, and the working of it 
out is now forcing itself upon me; thus the pile which 
has been so long in being collected and arranged is at last 
beginning to take fire. 

I should advise you not to postpone your essay on de 
Staël longer than February, because a translation of tbe 
work itself together with the taies will probably appear at 
Easter. French copies of the book are beginning to circu- 
late in Germany. 

Perhaps I may bave my second taie, the sketch of which 
I showed you, ready by March, and at the same time write 
a short introduction in explanation of the first. That the 

♦ An allusion to Schiller's poem, Die Theilung der Erde, 
t A novel of Jean PauFs ; its full title is Hesperus oder 45 Hunds' 
ftosttage. 
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latter bas not failed to produce its effect you will see 
from the enclosed letter from the Prince. 

It would be a good thing to make use of La Beligieuse 
for the Horen, You miglit obtain permission to do so 
tbrough Herder. I do not care to ask for it, becauso I 
migbt, in tbat case, be remonstratod with for having 
travestied the Clarion story.* 

Iffland will not be hère for some tîme vet. The con- 
querors of Mannheimf hâve forced him to give per- 
formances there. He hopes to corne at Easter or shortly 
after. 

I am arranging my affairs so as to be able to pay you a 
visit at the New Year, for I am very anxious to go over the 
whole séries of your dramatic works with you, and thus to 
strengthen myself for the work that I hâve before me. I 
like your principles and déductions the better because they 
insure a friendly relation between us, and promise a 
further agreement of our minds ; for, unfortunately, it is 
more frequently the opinions expressed on things than the 
things themselves that divide men. Of this we in Weimar 
bave daily the most lamentable instances, 

Farewell. Give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 
Has she been doiug anything in the way of drawing ? 

G. 



133. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 17, 1795, 

How I envy you your présent poetic state of mind, which 
enables you to dévote yourself so entirely to your novel. 
I hâve for long not felt so prosaic as during thèse last 
days, and it is high time that I should close my philo- 
sophical booth for a while. My heart pines for some 
tangible object. 

It is capital that the acute-minded Prince has been so 
completely caught by the mystical significance of vour 
stpry. I hope you intend to let him riggle for a time ; 

* See Letter 29. 

t This probably rofers to the French, who were at this time în 
possession of the town. 
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nay, even thougb you do not, he would not believo yonr , 
own words were you to tell him that he was upon tho 
wrong scent. 

That the Hundsposttage should be ail the rage in 
"VVeimar I consider a very remarkable physiological fact ; 
for who would dream that the same taste could tolerate 
such entirely heterogeneous things as this production and 
Clara du Plessisf* I should find it no easy matter to 
hâve to adduce another such instance of want of character 
in a whole community. 

The poem which you were kind enough to hâve copied 
for me the author himself sent me last summer in manu- 
script. I am glad that after ail something is hère and 
there found to be growing and thriving, and I am specially 
glad that it is being published just now, for it will mightily 
vex our adversaries. 

Ootta, who wrote to me a few days ago, cannot yet tell 
me anything about the new subscriptions. Still I conclude 
something good from the fact that no orders hâve as yet 
been countermanded. 

I shall try to induce Herder to translate La Beligîeuse, 
Your essay on de Staël will not appear later than February. 
AV^e should be censured for giving a translation in our first 
number when it already contains one poetical article. 

Farewell. My wife wishes me to send her thanks for 
your kind thought of her. Not much has been done in the 
way of drawing. 

ScH. 

134. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 17, 1795. 

We hâve made the utmost possible use of your kind and 
judicious remarks on the Elégies, which I herewith retum. 
We shall thus be enabled to bring this species of work 
nearer to perfection. 

In the hope of leaming something from my colleague, 
I hâve during thèse last days been reading and studying 
that admirable Herr Starhii I cannot say, however, 
that I was very much edified. At first there seems to be 

* A work of Lafontaine. f Lorem Starh, a novel by Engel. 
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fiomething about it that captivâtes one, but it soon appears 
lamentably wanting. 

On the other hand, I bave bad a real treat in tbe novels 
of Cervantes, botb as regards amusement and instruction. 
How deligbtful it is to find oneself able to recognise tbe 
excellence of wbat is generally recognised as good, and 
bow greatly one is encouraged by meeting witb works tbat 
are based upon Ibose very principles aooording to wbicb 
we ourselves act, witbin tbe limit of our ability and in our 
own sphère. 

Favewell. More soon. G. 



135. — ^Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Deeember 23, 1795. 

My best tbanks for tbe Elégies* I do not tbink tbat 
tbey now contain auytbing tbat could give captious cri tics 
an opportunity for being insensible to tbe beautiful spirit 
of tbe wbole on account of trifling defects. 

Lorenz Starh, as Humboldt writes, waâ originally in- 
tended to be a comedy, and bas accidentally assumed tbe 
form of a narrative. Its being ratber ligbt in tone is a 
recommendation, but we bere bave more tbe ligbtness of 
emptiness tban tbe ligbtness of beauty. Wben minds like 
Herr E.'s aim at being true and naïve, tbey are in danger 
of becoming flat ; but most divine flatness — tbis is its very 
recommendation. 

Hâve you seen tbe admirable pictures of tbe Seifersdorfer 
Valley witb an account of tbe place by Becker of Dresden ? 
I recommend tbe work to yoù as a great lover of oma- 
mental gardens and sentimental productions. It deserves, 
wben occasion offers, to be bonourably mentioned in tbe 
Horen by tbe side of Eacknitz's treatise. 

Herder refers me to you in regard to Diderot's La Beli- 
gieuse; be, too, tbinks tbat it is eitber already'translated 
or tbat it will appear next Easter togetber witb some otber 
taies by tbe same autbor. It seems, tberefore, to be no 
very safe undertaking for us. 

May Heaven grant tbat you continue in your présent 
bappy mood for finisbing your novel. I am beyond ail 

VOL. !• K 
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measure anxîous to see how you work ont the dénouement^ 
and am looking forward to the pleasure I shall bave in 
studying the whole thoronghly. 

The success whioh my small poem The Partition of the 
Earth appears to hâve met with must be laid to your 
acoount, for I hâve heard from a number of persons that 
it is ascribed to you. On the other hand, your Literary 
Sanacuhttism is by others ascribed to me. 

As regards the expected review of the Soren by 
Schûtz, I heard yesterday that he is quite in eamest about 
it, and that we may hope to see it in the course of a few 
weeks. I doubt, however, whether I shall see it in manu- 
script, for I bave of late had but little intercourse with 
Schtitz. It seems he bas asked the younger Schlegel to 
review the poetical articles and your Diversions^ etc, ; and 
I hâve to-day heard from Schlegel himself that his review 
bas already been sent to Schtitz. 

From Cotta I bave no further news, and the Almanack 
also bas not come yet. 

We send you ail good wishes for Christmas, Would 
that you could bave spent it with us hère. Farewell. 

6CH, 



136. — ^Goethe to Schiller. 

December 23, 1795. 

I am longing for the New Year, and am trying to settle ail 
kinds of small business matters so as to be free to spend 
some time with you. I only hope I may find you well and 
bugy poetising, for that is the happiest state which God 
bas granted to man. My novel shall now bave no rest till 
it gets finisbed, for, although surrounded by distractions, 
it is proceeding well on its course. 

I bave muoh to discuss with you. Hère, for instance, 
is an explanation of the dramatio personages in my story 
by our friend Charlotte.* Please send me by return 
another explanation that I can show her. 

We must carry out the idea of making epigrams upon 
ail the periodicals, each in a separate distich like the 

♦ Frau von Kalb. 
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Xenia of Martial wHch I was lately looking into, and 
introduce a collection of tliis kind into yonr next year's 
Almanack of the Muses. Only we must write a good 
many and sélect the best. I enclose a couple as spéci- 
mens. 

I am not altogether satisfied tliat Cotta will not admit 
anything abont the subsoriptions to the Horen; wherever 
I hear the matter spoken of the talk is of an increase of 
subscribers. Does this noble Sosias intend to appear at 
the Feast of Epiphany with his gold and silver? We 
could dispense with the myrrh and incense. 

P. Castel's treatise entitled Optique des Couleurs, 1740, 
was sent to me the other day ; the gay Frenchman has 
made me quite happy. 1» shall print entire passages from 
it, and show the herd that the true state of tlie case was 
pnblicly known in France as early as 1739, but that even 
at that time it was suppressed. 

I hâve hurriedly added a few variations to the Expia- 
nation,* if you too add à few more we may hope to hâve 
no end of confusion from thèse explanations. 

The Xenia will come shortly. G. 

N.B. — Those marked in red are my variations. 



137e — Schiller to Goethe. 

Deœmber 25, 1795. 

Hère is a small contribution to the interprétation of your 
Taie. It is poor enough, as you were before me with the 
best. In such things the imagination does not invent as 
much as the foUy of man actually produoes, and I am 
convinced that the explanations already given will 
surpass ail expectation. 

What you tell me of the increased subsoriptions to the 
Horen surprises me, and it can only be partially true, for 
to judge from the astonishing outory and the complaints 
of many publishers, for instance of Unger in Berlin 
and others, there must undoubtedly be a deorease in the 
number. 

* In regard to the characters in hia Story. 

K 2 
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As regards the payment, you forget tliat the acooTints 
were settled from one Easter-fair to the other. 

A few days before Jubilate, Cotta, in order to pay up 
the whole year's honorarium, appears with a money-bag 
slung over bis shoulders, and moreover is as punctual in 
this *' as a well-calculated éclipse." I did not expect him 
to settle a large account sooner than this, as he likes 
abiding by a contract, aithough, when speoially asked, he 
is ready enough to pay. 

Woltmann bas just sent me a tragedy and an operetta 
of his own production. I hâve not yet looked at them, 
but when you corne I shall doubtless hâve much to tell 
you about them. 

In ten or tv^relve days you will see the Horen re- 
viewed in the * L. Z.' The poetical articles hâve fortu- 
nately been reviewed by Schlegel and not by Schlitz. 
The latter reserved the philosophical and historical 
essays for himself. 

Tarewell. Sch. 



138. — Goethe to Schiller. 

"Weimar, December 26, 1795. 

Productions like those I herewith send, you ought to see, 
they hâve probably not yet reached you. Please let me 
bave the Theater-Kalender back again soon. 

With a hundred Xenia like the dozen I enclose we 
might gain faveur both with the public and with our 
coUeagues. 

It is very fortunate that the review of the poetical 
parts of the Horen bas fallen into the hands of a man of 
the new génération ; we shall probably never corne to an 
Tinderstanding with the old. I may perhaps read it when 
with you, for, if possible, I shall leave this on the 3rd of 
January. 

That we should be confounded in our works is a plea- 
sant thought to me, for it shows that we are becoming 
more and more free from mannerism and attaining what is 
generally good. It will then be for us to consider what an 
extensive gap might be spanned by our holding each other 
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by one hand and stretching ont the otlier as far as nature 
will permit us to reach. 

Thank you for yonr contribution to the Explanation 
of my Story ; we might wait a little witli it still. How- 
ever I still hope for a favourable tum in my Diversions, 
so as to be able to hâve my fun out of it. 

Would to God that Woltmann's tragedy were présent- 
able, I should hâve had it performed at once. Everybody 
is 80 anxious to write and, in fact, does write, and yet the 
stage is in a lamentable state of poverty. 

I know the pictures of S dorf and its environs ; 

and you, of course, know the enchantress (Trude),* who 
lives tliere and bas decorated it in that fashion. 

An account of Wieland's réception and entertainment 
there in the summer of 1794 would make a capital story 
if he would write it down as he told it. Cotta we shall 
therefore expect at Jubilate; I had forgotten that this 
was the time fixed upon. 

Farewell. I am trying to rid myself of everything 
that might detain me hère and distract my thoughts, so 
as to be able again to spend a good long time with you. 

G. 



139. — Schiller to Goethe. 

December 29, 1795. 

The idea about the Xenia is capital and must be carried 
out. Those you sent me to-day hâve greatly diverted me, 
especially the gods and goddesses among them. Such 
titles at once produce a good effect. I think, however, 
that if we are to complète the hundred we shall hâve to 
attack individual works, and what a rich field we should 
find there ! K only we do not altogether spare ourselves, 
we might attack holy things as well as profane. What 
material is offered to us by Stolberg and his set, by 
Racknitz, Eamdohr, the metaphysical world with its Egos 
and Non-^gos, friend Nicolai, our sworn enemy, the Leip- 

* Trude — witch, or enchantress. Hère the word refers to the wife 
f Count Moritz, of Briihl, who decorated her " English " garden in a 
yery eccentric fashion with bosts of poets, inscriptions, etc. 
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ziger GeachmacJc^herberge* Thummel, Gôschen as Lis master 
of the horse, and otliers of the same stamp. 

Yesterday I received the printed slieets of my essay on 
the Sentimental Poets, whioh can therefore still be in- 
oluded in the great review in the LUerary Gazette, 

I hâve aiready spoken to Schiitz since he read it, and 
although he understands it most wretohediy, still he is 
not 80 much horrified at it as I expected. I let him notice 
that I do not wish at ail to influence his judgment of it, 
but that every determined opposition to my opinions 
would absolu tely oblige me to make a reply, in which 
case the authors, whose part he took, might reàdily 
corne into the tussle, as I should hâve to adduce proofs in 
support of my opinion. 

The review will be a very long one, as the poetioal part 
fdone is, I hear, to fill more than an entire leaf of the news- 
paper. I, too, am to take part in it, for Archenholz's essay 
in our last number bas been handed over to me, as Schiitz 
would otherwise not hâve been able to get through ail 
in time. This review, therefore, will be a regular harle- 
quin*s ooat. But nothing of it will appeau before the 
sixth. 

Woltmann's tragedy is wretched and in no way avail- 
able; it is wanting in character, without probability, 
without naturalness. More tolerable is his operetta, 
although tolerable only as compared with his tragedy. 

Hâve you read a work on Zoonomy by Brandis? It 
mentions your Metamorphosis with great respect. But 
it is laughable that as your name stands on the title-page 
the reader must absolutely ,be reminded of the fact of 
your having written novels and tragédies. " À new 
proof," says our friend at this opportunity, "of how 
îavourable poetic genius is to scientifio truth." 

I am not a little glad that you are to be hère so soon. 
We will again give everything a thorough shaking-up. 
Of course you will bring your " knitting " — that is to say, 
your novel with you. And then it shall forther be said ; 
mdla diea sine epigramme. 

Tou speak of great dearth of dramatic productions. 

* An ironioal name given by Schiller to the Library of the Fine 
Arts — Bibîiothek der ackHnen Wissenschaften, 
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Hâve you never tbought of trying to adapt one of 
Terenoe's plays for the stage? His Adelphi was very 
well re-modelled by a man of tlie name of Eomanus tMrty 
years ago, according to Lessing's testimony. It would be 
well worth the trouble to make the attempt. For some 
time past I hâve again been reading the old Latin 
authors, and Terence was the first to fall into my hands. 
I am translating the Adelphî to my wife extempore, and 
the great interest it has awakened in us leads me to expeot 
a good resuit. This play in partioular possesses glonous 
truth and reality, is anîmated in action, has quiokly- 
determined and sharply-defined characters, and is per- 
vaded throughout by a pleasant humour. 

The Theater-Kalender contains a vast amount of names 
and remarkably little matter. I, for my part, hâve done 
very well, but by what a company one is there surrounded î 
The Julius CsBsar is generally ascribed to you, for which, 
however, you will, no doubt, remain debtor to the 
public. 

But wherein does not friend Bôttiger write? 

Far e well. My wife sends kind greetings. 

ScH. 



140. — Goethe to Schiller. 

(30) December, 1795. 

I am very mtich pleased that the Xenia are aocepted 
and approved of by you, and I am fully of the opinion 
that we ought to extend our sphère of action. How 
splendidly Gharis * and Johann f will look together I We 
shall only need to make a note of thèse trifles and in 
the end carefuUy sélect them. As regards ourselves we 
can only put into rhyme what the stupid fellows say, and 
thus we shall even be hiding ourselves behind the mask 
of irony. 

The review of the Horen will therefore become quite a 
wonderful work; our rivais also are watching eagerly for it, 
and whatever be the resuit there are sure to be disputes. 

♦ A work by Bamdohr. See Letters 8 and 9. 

t Referring to a work of Goschen's, entitled JReise von Johann. 
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I do remember what Brandis says in his "work on ie- 
henskraft of my Metamorphosis, but not the passage you 
quote ; he probably mentions it again in his translation of 
Darwin's Zoonomy, as Darwin had also the misfortune to 
hâve been previously known as a poet (in the English 
sen.se of this word). 

It is only extrême necessity that would lead me to hopo 
that the tragedy you speak of might prove a success. 
Yesterday again a détestable pièce by Ziegler, entitled 
Barharei und Grosse, was performed ; in this play the per- 
formers hit at one another so barbarously that one actor 
nearly lost his nose. What is the name of the adaptation 
of the AdelpM of which you spoke in your last ? I hâve 
some recoliection of having known it in my younger 
days. 

I am longing to see you again and to be at work in the 
quiet castle ; during the last four weeks my life has been 
a regular quod libet, at one time a hundred différent kinds 
of work and then a hundred différent kinds of do-nothings ; 
my novel has meanwhile come to look like a soiled pièce 
of knitting, on account of the slow progress of the work. 
However, it is getting fuUy ripe in my brain, and that is 
the main thing. 

Meyer writes to me from Kome ; he has arrived there 
safely, and is now fairly among the rushes, but complains 
bitterly of the other fellows who are also sitting thero 
making whistles. 

Germany cannot escape even though it ran to Eome, it 
is everywhere accompanied by platitudes, as Englishmen 
are by their tea-pots. He* hopes soon to send something 
for the Horen from Hirt as well as from himself. 

Enclosed is a letter from Obereit, which is again very 
remarkable in its way ; I will see if I can procure some- 
thing for the poor old man from our Duke. 

Farewell, and let me continue in your affection. 

G, 

* Probably Meyer. 
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141, — Schiller to Goethe. 

Wednesday Evening (December 30.) 

Hère is a copy of the Almanack to appease the first rage. 
Humboldt sends me three of them to-day from Berlin. 
I hâve as yet not received any from the publisher; 
perhaps he will leave us waiting for them some weeks 
longer in order to be able to let us hâve good copies. 

Accept my best wishes for the New Year ! 

Scir. 
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1796. 



142. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 2, 1796. 

I can only briefly announce that I at last see a pos- 
sibility of getting away from hère, and that I hope 
to be with you by to-morrow between 3 and 4 o'clock. 
I am looking forward with much pleasure to seeing 
you again. 

G. 

143. — Schiller to Goethe. 

(January 17.) 

I herewith send you four Almanacks and sixty-six 
Xenia. Before they reach Weimar — counting those which 
yoù hâve already written — ^they will hâve amounted 
to eighty. May you hâve a pleasant joumey : our good 
wishes are with you. 

Sch. 

144. — Schiller to Goethe. 

January 18, 1796. 

We hâve after ail been unjust towards poor Michaelis. 
The ten copies recently sent were intended only for 
contributors ad extra; the package containing copies 
for you, Herder, and myself, only arrived to-day ; it has 
been on the road twelve days beyond the regular time. 
Herewith, therefore, I send you other three copies on 
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satin. The remaining sheets of Epigrams I shall order 
by to-day's post. Should you hâve one too many of the 
bad copies I could hâve it returned to the publisher. 
Farewell. 

Die GESUNDBBrNNEN ztj N. N.* 

" Seltsames Land I Hier hàben die Bâche Geschmack und die QueUen ; 
Bel den Bewohnern aUein haV ich noch keinen verspurt." 

The message girl will brin g you two Calendars, the 
post would not take them. 

145. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 20, 1796. 

Many thanks for the good copies; I herewith retum 
one of the smaller ones. Every one speaks well of the 
Almanack ; it is in gênerai request. 

The Epigrams hâve not yet been copied, and I fear that 
you will get such a start of me that I shall not be able to 
ov'ertake you. The next fortnight I look upon as already 
gone. The new opéra '\ will keep us pretty well engaged ; 
however it will be cheerful and edifying work. Farewell, 
and again let me thank you a thousand times for ail the 
kindness and affection you hâve shown me. As soon as 
ever I can, I shall pay you another visit. 

G. 

146. — Schiller to Goethe. 

January 22, 1796. 

ïïere is a small parcel of Epigrams. Those which you 
do not like, do not hâve copied. After ail, thèse little 
jests are not as quickly composed as one would hâve 
thought, for one cannot benefit by a succession of thoughts 
and sentiments such as one makes use of in longer works. 
They will not surrender their original right of being 

• 

* The Médicinal Spbings at N. N. 

" Corious land ! hère the brooks hâve a taste and the springs ; 

In the people alone hâve I none yet perceived." 
t An opéra entitled Die neuen ArJcadter, the mnsic by Franz 
SUssmayer. 
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liœpjpy thoughis. I doubt, therefore, whether in my spare 
hours I shall outstrip you as mucli as you fancy, for, of 
course, I cannot continue working at them for any length 
of time ; I must set m y mind to more important things, 
and leave the Epigrams to be the work of the moment. 
However, no post-day shall pass' without something, and 
thus in four or five months we shall hâve made good 
progress. 

Your Epigrams are very successful, as I am perpetually 
being told by persons of whose judgment one need not be 
ashamed. It is a consolation to me to hear that the 
Almanack can hold its own in Weimar by the side of the 
Emigrirten and the Hundsposttagen,* 

May I trouble you with a small commission ? I want 
sixty-three yards of paper-hangings, of a pretty green 
colour, and sixty-two yards of border, this I would leave 
entirely to your teste and to your theory of colours. Will 
you ask Herr Gernig about it, and in any case give the 
order so that I can hâve the things within six or eight da^'s, 

•Farewell. My wife sends kind gi'eetings. 

SCH. 
An EINEN GEWISSEN MORALISCHEN DlCHTEB.f 

^^Ja, der Mensch ist ein àrmlicher Wicht, ich weiss—doch das icollt* ich 
Eben vergessen und Icarrif ach toie gereut mich*8 1 zu dir.** 

Der Kantianer4 

" Soïlte Kantùclie Worte der hohle Schâdel m'cht fassen ? 
Hast du in hohler Nuss nicht auch Devisen geseJien ?** 



147. — Goethe to Schiller. 

January 23, 1796. 

For the next few days I shall be leading a bustling 
kind of life. To-day the Duke of Darmstadt and family 

♦ See Letters 132—133. 

t To A CERTAIN MORAL POET. 

** Yes, man le a misérable créature, I know — but that'fl just what 
I would hâve forgotten, and came,— ho w I rue it, to thee. 

î To A Disciple op Kant. 
" Might not an empty skuU Kantian words contain ? 
Hast thou not also seen devices in an empty nut ? 
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arrive, to-morrow there is a bail at court, dinner, concert, 
supper, and redoute. On Monday, Don Juan. The rest oî 
the week will be devoted to rehearsals, for on the 30th we 
are to hâve Iffland's Advocaten, and on the 2nd prox. the 
new opéra. After that, however, I mean to settle down 
again as quickly as possible and see what I can do in the 
way of work. My Eighth Book has meanwhile often corne 
up before me in the midst of ail thèse strange figures, and 
I hope to get it finished at the first opportunity. 

The last epiojrams you sent me are full of delightful 
humour, and I shall hâve them ail copied; whatever 
cannot in the end hold its place among this lot, will fall 
off naturally like a foreign body. 

The paper-hangings and the border you want to hâve 
cannot be procured ready for use. A pièce is one yard 
broad and twenty yards long. It would therefore take four 
pièces to make sixty-three yards, and you would hâve a 
good deal over. A pièce last year cost 1 fl. 20 kr. Of 
the enclosed border the pièce contains forty yards, and 
costs 3^ gulden (crowns). Hence you would require two 
pièces. It is on a green ground and looks very nioe ; if you 
would like a more cheerful one there is also a pretty 
border of roses of the same breadth. If you let me hâve 
the pattem back quickly I could write to Frankfort on 
Monday evening, and you would get what you want 
without much delay. It is more troublesome to hâve the 
paper coloured hère, particularly as Ekebrecht is at présent 
very busy with décorations. 

Farewell, and enjoy the beautiful weather. 

G. 



148. — Schiller io Goethe. 

Jena, January 24, 1796. 

During the next ten days you will hâve a tolerable 
amount of dissipation for an author who is engaged with 
the dénouement of a novel, with a thousand epigrams, * 
and two detailed acoounts of Italy and China.'j' But what 

l "^ Their original plan was to make a thousand. 
t Probably the oontinuation of the Diversions, 
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time takes from you, it gives you baok in materîal, and 
you hâve in the end gained more tlian I who hâve to suck 
my subjeots out of my fingers' ends. However, to-day, I 
too shall hâve some distraction, for Charlotte Kalb is to 
be hère. 

I am sorry that my commission abont the paper-hangings 
has cost you more trouble than a few words. As, however, 
you are kind enough to offer to procure the décoration of 
my horizon for me, please order from Frankfort four pièce? 
of the green paper and two of the border with the roses 
(that is if the latter also measures forty yards). I prefer 
the border of roses to the enclosed pattem, on account of 
its greater cheerfulness. 

Woltmann was three hours with me yesterday alone, and 
I fortunately managed that not a syllable was said about 
his two stage pièces. He was very kind and libéral in his 
praise of your, and of my works — without, however, 
awakening in me a spark of mercy about his. 

Farewell. Hère agaiu are a few Xeniay so that our rule 
may not be broken. 

SCH. 



149. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 27, 1796. 

I hâve not yet got the whole collection of our small 
poems into order ; meanwhile, however, hère is my contri- 
bution for this week. If we intend to make out our pro- 
posed number, we shall hâve to take up some of our 
own Personal concerns, for when the heart is fuU, the 
mouth speaketh, and this is a splendid opportunity of 
sending forth things from the study and from the world of 
reviewers to the public at large, where some one or other 
— ^who would otherwise hâve allowed the matter to slip 
past his notice — ^will be certain to catch fire. 

Things are nowadays becoming quite lively with me ; 
more is undertaken than can be carried out, Farewell, 
and give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

G. 
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150. — Schiller to Goethe. 

(January 27.) 

You gave me a very agreeable surprise by the large 
stock of Xenia which you sent me. Tliose referring to 
Newton will, of course, be recognisable from the subject, 
but this will not signify in a learned dispute tbat does not 
concem any living person. Those that I bave marked 
pleased us most. Do think of honouring our soi-disant 
friend Eeichardt with a few Xenia, I am just now reading 
a review of the Horen in his journal DeutscJiland, which is 
edited by Unger ; Eeichardt bas there attacked your Diver- 
sions and other articles in a disgraceful manner. He gives 
long extracts from Fichte's and Woltmann's essays, and 
represents them as excellent. Our fifth number (the worst 
of ail) is declared to be the most interesting one; Voss' 
poems and Humboldt's Bhodische Oeniusl are very much 
extoUed, etc. It is written throughout in a spirit of 
animosity that is not sufiSciently concealed. Heinse's 
musical novel is declared, in a long-winded manner, to be 
the most important work of modem German literature — 
but I bave not yet read the review to see how he manages 
to make this out. 

This Eeichardt, who attacks us in this way without 
reason or mercy, must be bitterly persecuted in the Horen. 

Hère again are a few stakes thrust into the flesh of our 
colleagues. Choose those which you like best. 

Farewell. My wife sends kindest greetings. 

SOH. 



151. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 80, 1796. 

The first aot is played out 1 A scène for yesterday's 
redoute which I helped to arrange; ail went oflf well, 
although the hall was full to overflowing. As everybody 
is now speaking in distichs, the Turkish court had to 
présent its compliments to the Duohess in this form of 
verse — as you will see from the enolosed. Another party 
got up a procession of mixed xuaskers, among whom were 
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a couple of will-o'-the-wisps who acquitted themselves 
admirably ; they were capitally got up, and wliile tuming 
and twisting about, scattered gold leaflets and verses 
around them. 

The distiehs are multiplying daily; they now amount 
to about 200. I enclose the last number of the Journal of 
FasMon,* on account of the article on the Xenia, page 
18. The author little thinks there is one in store for 
himself. How mean and careless people are to be sure — 
to give as spécimens but two such small poems, and thèse 
moreover, badly translated. It seems, however, as if every- 
thing génial fled from its fiery-coloured binding. 

I hâve received, from Gottingen, Cellini's treatise on 
Goldsmiths and Sculptors ; but as I shall hâve to read it 
and to make extracts from it, the little biography will 
probably be furthered by this. Farewell, and give my 
kind greetings to your dear wife. 

I had almost forgotten to tell y ou the best pièce of news. 
Meyer ha s sent me a very beautiful and excellent letter, 
giving a very clear account of his présent position. Owing 
to his irrésistible désire to do everything thoroughly, and 
at the same time with the utmost finish, letter- writing 
becomes a matter of difficulty to him on account of the 
immense quantity of subjects he would wish to desoribe 
and to criticise, together with the charms of others which 
he would wish to copy. He asks for my advice, and I 
shall refer him back to his own genius. 

In a letter of his to the Dowager Duchess, there îs an 
amusing passage about the artists who are at présent 
representing Kant's ideas in allegorical pictures. If this 
is not mère persiflage, they must be the oddest phenomena 
that hâve emanated from the latest style in art. 

Your letter gives me the first intimation that the pro- 
prietor of the periodical Deutschland is one and the same as 
the éditer of . the Frankreich. If he has attacked us as you 
say, he shall be greeted with Carnival gypsum dragées on 
his buffalo coat, so that he will be taken for a peruquier. 
We hâve known this false friend for long, and overlooked 
his gênerai misdemeanours only becausehe paid his spécial 

* Bertuoh's Journal des Luxus und der Moden oontained an essay by 
Bottiger, in which the Xenia of Martial were fully discuBsed* 
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tribute regularly ; as soon, however, as he gives indica- 
tions of refusing to do this, we will send him a bashaw 
of three burning fox-tails. A dozen disticbs are already 
dedicated to him, which, please God, will reach him on 
"Wednesday next. Meanwhile, again, farewell. 

G. 



152. — Schiller to Goethe. 

January 31, 1796. 

I congratulate you on the success of your fête, which 
must hâve been a very pretty spectacle. The will-o'-the- 
wisps diverted me especially. 

Do bring Meyer*s letters with you when you come. I 
am very anxious to see how things will gradually be- 
come clearer and settle down in him. As it is only the 
letter to the Duchess that contains an account of the 
Kantian figures, it is to be hoped that it is only a joke ; 
such a delicious pièce of news he would surely hâve an- 
nounced to you more definitely. 

You may dépend upon it that Eeichardt is the proprietor 
of the Deutschland, and also that he (or the reviewer, which 
is the same thing to us) has taken liberties with your 
Diversions, although, on other occasions, and in the 
same review, he speaks of them with cheeks inflated 
with praise; the production is indescribably wretched. 
Heinse's book — the review of which I hâve now examined 
more closely — ^is condemned in strong terms ; of this I am 
really sorry, as there will be one pièce of folly the less to 
inveigh against. 

Ail kinds of ideas hâve meanwhile been developing in 
my mind as regards our Xenia, which, however, are not 
quite ripe yet. I think that if you come by the end of 
the week, you will find a hundred or more ready. We 
must harass thèse good friends in every allowable form, 
and poetic interest even demands variety of this kind 
within the limits of our strict law, i.e., of not exceeding a 
monodistich. I bave during the last days been looking 
into Homer, and bave discovered a glorious mine of paro- 
dies in the judgment he passes upon the suitors, this I 

VOL. I. L 
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hâve partially worked out ; some also I hâve drawn from 
the art of necromancy, to tonnent deceased authors and 
oooasionally living ones as well. Bo think of introducing 
Newton in the lower régions — we nrnst herein work to* 
gether. 

My idea is that at the end we should also hâve a comedy 
in epigrams. What do you think ? 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Corne as soon as you 
can. 

SCH. 



153. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Febmary 4, 1796. 

The first transcript of the Xenia is at last finished, and 
I send it at once, for I oannot be in Jena before the 
14th of the month, They already look a merry lot, but it 
would be well were a pœtic vein again to run through 
the collection» My last are — as yoti will find — very 
prosaic, which could not well hâve been otherwise, con- 
sidering the principle of their composition. 

I shaJl probably send you the seventh volume of my 
novel in a very short time. I am now working it out of 
the first mould in which it Was diotated ; what has other- 
wise to be done to it will appear in good time, when the 
Eighth Book is as far advaiiced, and wo hâve talked the 
whole well over. 

The other day I received, from Gôttingen, Cellini's work 
on the Mechanical in the variouô Arts. It is admirably 
written, and the préface, as well as the work itself, throws 
some good light upon the oharacter of the wonderf ul man. I 
hâve therefore again set to work with bis life, however, the 
difficulties in regard to the treatment of it always remain 
the same. But I mean to begin by translating a few interest- 
ing passages, and shall then wait and see what more can be 
done. Besides this, according to my matter-of-fect mode 
of représentation, there is nothing but détails in a bio- 
graphy, especially' in the case of a person, where there 
are no results the breadth and width of whic^ migbt at 
ail events make an imposing show» and also in the case 
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of an artist, whoso works — the enduring effects of his 
existence — are not immediately within our view. Before 
I corne to you I may hâve a pretty good quantity prepared, 
and we shall then more clearly see what has to be done. 

How is it tliat the new nnmber of the Horen is so long 
în appearing ? 

The iîrst performance of the opéra went off successfully, 
and we hâve obtained the approbation of the multitude ; 
and really its effect as a whole is very good, the music is not 
deep, but pleasant ; the dresses and décorations told very 
well. I shall let you hâve the book at the first opportunity, 
so that you may see what a strange and thoroughly ultra- 
German course the German stage is taking. Farewell, 
and give my kind greetings to your dear wife. I hope 
that my présent bustling life — too bustling even for the 
greatest realist — will corne to an end soon, and that I may 
get into port with you. 

G. 

164. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, February 5, 1796. 

ît is quite a pleasuro to see how the collection* is grow- 
ingundor our hands. I am glad to find that there are 
several political ones among the new batch ; for, after ail, 
as they are sure to be confiscated in unsafe places, I do not 
see why we should not deserve it on this account also. 
You will find from forty to forty-two new ones from my 
pen; I keep back about eighty others, which belong 
together, and which are not quite finished in some small 
points. Keichardt is well taken care of, but he must be so 
still more. He must be assailed as a musician, for he is 
not right in that either, and it is but fair that we follow 
him into his last hold, since it was he that made war upon 
us in our legitimate territory. 

I am glad that you intend to begin with single passages 
from Cellini, It is the best way to get on with it, for, ' 
where the subject admits of it, I consider it always better 
not to begin with the beginning, which is ever the moat 
diffîcult and the most barren. 

* Thexx>llection of Xeni(»* 

L 2 
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You do not Write whether I may hope to receive any thing 
from you for the third nuxnber of the Horen, This I 
would require to hâve within three or fonr weeks at 
latest. At présent I am still living upon détestable 
Tourville* The second sending of Propertim I shonld 
like to havG within eight days. Herder h as withdrawn 
himself from the Horen for an indéfini te period. I do 
not know whence this coldness aiises, or whether he is 
really prevented by other work. 

That this month's Horen hâve not yet arrived is in 
reality my fault; my essay which you read when you 
were hère, was sent off only four weeks ago, and it takes 
three weeks for a parcel to get there and back again, 
and one week is taken up with the printing. The copies 
are sure to corne to-morrow, for the one sent by letter-post 
arrived last Monday. The new type looks much better, 
and the paper will give more satisfaction. 

I am looking forward to the new part of your Meister as 
to a feast. 

Korner writes that he is coming hère at the end of May, 
and intends to stay a fortnight, the prospect of which 
pleases me greatly. His présence hère is sure to give you 
pleasuro also. As Schlegel also intends coming this 
spring, and it is probable that Funk too will spend a 
month hero, I shalî hâve a pretty gay time of it. 

During the first year authors wiU not gain anything by 
the larger type, because Cotta has incurred new expenses 
in getting rid of the old, and in procuring new paper and 
the cover. He therefore begs that so much be deducted 
from this year's honorarium as will be in proportion to the 
old type. 

Farewell, My wife sends kind greetings. 

Soir. 

155. — ScHiLLÊH to Goethe. 

Febmary 7. 

Hère at last are the rejuvenated Horen of the year 1796. 
They look gay er and incomparably morej modem than the 

* An article by Gerbert, entitled Der Bitter von TQ(urmlle, which 
appeared in the Horen, 
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old oues, and I am only vexed that we were not élever 
enough to hâve done this at the very outset. 

That the countermanding of orders must be considérable 
I infer both from the smaller parcel sent to the bookseller 
hère, which was enclosed in mine, and from the fact that 
the Saxony post has countermanded four copies. We must 
liope that this proportion does not apply to ail Germany. 
Cotta's complaints are very moderate, and there are some 
traces of good hope in him still. 

I herewith send a Hore for Knebel, together with fifteen 
louis-d'ors. One copy is for the Duke and six for yourself. 
Please see that Herder gets the one enclosed for him. 

Do you happen to know a maker of medallions, one 
Abramson by name, in Berlin, and hâve you seen any of his 
Works ? He writes to me for a drawing of myself to assist 
him in making a medallion, but I should like to know 
what he can do. 

Hère are a few dozen new Xenia, which were written 
yesterday and to-day in a moment of inspiration. Let the 
roving copy be returned to me soon, with a fresh supply 
from yourself. 

Farewell. Sch. 

156. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 10, 1796. 

As the redoute robbed us of a night and we got up 
rather late, I shall only send you a few lines to-day (in 
order not to detain the parcel) to tell you that the Horen 
and the enclosed money reached me safely, and that I 
think the journal looks well in its new dress and somewhat 
modem décorations. I hope to be able to send the Elégies* 
by Saturday, although I may not be able to hâve them ail 
copied out by that time. I contemplate coming over on 
the Monday foUowing, when wewill think over and disouss 
the state of our affairs and plans. I hâve again read thd 
conclusion of your essay on the Naïve and Sentimental Poe>t0 
and Men, with great pleasure ; I hear also from outsider» 
that tJie first parts hâve been very well received. Ail now 
dépends upon your always hitting the same point» and it 
cannot fail to hâve an eflfëot. 

♦ Of Prodertius, See Letter 154, 
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The border, I hope, will please yon, only take care 
that it is not wrongly pasted up ; it has two différent 
light-sides, so as to be tumed either to the left or to the 
right of tbe Windows, and yon must also see that the 
bouquets are made to droop, People do not always pay 
attention to thèse things, and in my own house hère, a 
border has been wrongly pasted np, this is the reason of 
my putting yon on your guard. I will prepay the parcel, 
and let you know the whole amount. 

G. 



157, — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimax, February 12, 1796, 

If only you were not in Buch absolute want of the pro- 
mised Elégies, for I do not see how I shall manage to get 
them ready. I hâve already been eight daysat them and hâve 
discussed them with Knebel ; the manuscript has, therefore, 
of course again been spoilt, and must be recopied. If it 
were possible to give me a week's respite, I coiùd get them 
ail into order. I am still sorely pressed by the oamival, 
and the fresh arrivai of foreign princes has compelled us 
to alter and to add to our âieatrical entertainments and 
dances. 

As I know of nothing that I can give you for the third 
number, I bave been looking over my old papers, and 
found some curions things among them, but they are for 
the most part of personal or ephemeral interest, and are 
therefore not available. In order to show you that I hâve 
at least the good-will, I herewith send you a very «ab» 
jective acoount of a joumey to Switzerland. I Idave yoà 
to judge in how far it can be made use of ; perhaps If 
a love-taie were added to it it might do. The oonntiy 
has been visited and described hundreds of times and yet 
people still continue to visit it, and to read descriptiotiB of 
it. Tell me what you think. It is a matter of course 
that ail Personal références would be struok ont. 

Farewell ! I am looking forward with great longing to 
the moment when I shall see you again. 

Meyer has written again ; he is trying to obtaiu per- 



à 
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mission to oopy Aîdobrandini^s Marriage.* How I slioiild 

like to see this glorious work in our possession. The news 
about the Kantian paintings is true ; a notice of them has 
already appeared in the Mercury, whioh however, I unfor- 
tunately did not see. 

G. 



158. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, February 12, 1796. 

Acoept my best thanks for the trouble you hâve taken 
about the paper-hangings, etc, The border will do very 
well. I am looking forward to the beautiful walls whioh 
I shall soon see around me. 

This week I hâve again bad many sleepless nights, and 
Ruffered much from spasms. I am not better yet, and 
hâve, of course, not made much progress with my différent 
Works; probably, therefore, you hâve now overtaken me 
in the Xenia, If only I had lost my time in a merrier 
fashion. 

Humboldt will probably write to you to-morrow himself. 
He wrote to me a short time ago that no caviar could 
be sent at présent. 

Please be so kind as to bring with you, when you 
corne, (1) some moon-landscapes and (2) your collection of 
comédies of the last few years. 

At the time of the last fair, I edited a book which I 
yesterday commenced to read. It is a new part of the 
Mémoires* containing Brantome's account of varions cha- 
racters, which are often very naïve, and which indeed 
describe the subjects themselves very miserably, but him- 
self ail the better. 

This collection is still issued with my name, although I 

* The picture subsequently found a place in Goethe's house. Se© 
end of Letter 373. 

* AUgemeine Sammlung Historicher Mémoires, etc. This was a collec- 
tion of memoirs of historical personages from the 12th centurjr up to 
the latest times, translated by several différent authors. Of this 
collection there appeared between the years 1790 and 1806 thirty- 
three volumes ; but Schiller had not contributed anything to it since 
1790. 
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hâve publicly ajinoiinced that I hâve no connection with 
it. This is again a German proceeding. 

Farewell. I am rejoicing with ail my heart at the 
prospect of your coming. 

SCH. 



159. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Februaiy 13, 1796. 

As I cannot now hear whether you may not require the 
Elégies, I had better send them off to-day, although only 
three of them are copied. The others are at ail events 
legible, and you will not be hindered. Tf you can, and 
are willing to withhold thèse till I come over, we may 
perhaps yet be able to talk over one or two points in 
regard to them. 

I am desired by the author to send you his best thanks 
for the fifteen louis-d'ors you sent him. 

Abramson, the medallion-maker, in Berlin, is a clever 
man ; if you let him make a medallion, I would advise 
you first to hâve it embossed hère by Klauer, and to 
send a plaster cast of it to Berlin. He could do it much 
better from a cast than from a drawing, and, moreover, 
who is there that could make a drawing ? It is a pity that 
Meyer is not hère, for there might in that case hâve 
been something sensible to say on the other side of the 
question. The medallion-maker would, of course, hâve to 
pay Klauer. 

Your letter of the 7th of February was to hâve contained 
a dozen Xenia: I did not, however, find them, although 
I looked most carefully through the enclosed copies of 
Horen, Unfortunately also, during thèse last days, nothing 
xenial or génial has occurred to me. I hope more than 
ever that a change of air will set me to rights ; unfor- 
tunately I do not yet know whether I can come on 
Monday. 

I am truly sorry to hear that you hâve again been 
suffering, and that your lonely life does not suit you, while 
distractions of ail kinds prevent me from doing the work 
that it is désirable I should get through. I am glad to 
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hear something of Humboldt ; he bas done wisely not to 
send any caviar in this damp weather. 

You might perhaps make use of a fevv sketclies from my 
Swiss joumey, for instance that of the Miinsterthal, tlie 
view from the Jura, etc., without placing them in any kind 
of connection. Of this, however, you are the best judge ; 
I had no time to read the papers through, and cannot 
therefore express any opinion as to their merit or demerit. 

Meyer has written again ; he is probably now at work 
with AMobrandini's Marriage, He has continued his 
method of observing the ancients, which he commenced 
in Dresden, and writes : "ail dépends upon fine observa- 
tion and the drawing of the eyes, the way in which the 
lines curve and meet, how the mouth is pencilled and 
worked out, how the hair is laid on — if we are to find out 
what knowledge the artist possessed and what theory he 
followed." 

He is also in hopes of gaining something new from 
Eaphael. 

G. 

160. — Schiller to Goethe. 

That you cannot corne this evening is disappointing. 
I am in tolerably good health, and we might hâve talked 
over ail kinds of things. 

Niethammer has just been hère : we had a discussion on 
the idea of Eight, and at times some really sensible things 
were said. 

The little danseuse from the last bail is also hère. 

Farewell. I hope you intend to corne ail the earlier 
to-morrow. 

ScH. 

161. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, March 18, 1796. 

Since you leffc I hâve been keeping very well, and 
should be glad to hear that things are the same with you 
in Weimar. I hâve been pondering upon Wallexisteiii, 
but hâve otherwise not done any work. I hope to get 
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some Xenia finished before the time of the noteworthy 
constellation.* 

The préparations for so complioated a work as a drama 
set the mind in a strange state of motion. Even the very 
first opération of seeking a certain method in the work — 
so as not to grope about aimlessly — is no trifling afSstir. 
I am at présent engaged with the skeleton, and find that 
in a dramatic structure, as in the case of the human 
body, it is the most essential part. I should like to know 
how you set to work in such matters. With me the 
conception has at first no definite or clear object; thia 
comes later. A certain musical state of mind précèdes it» 
and this, in me, is only then foUowed by the poetio idea. 

According to a letter from Charlotte Kalb, we may hope 
to see Herder hère to-day. However I hâve not yet seen 
anything of him. 

Farewell. Hère is CeUini, which I forgot the day before 
yesterday. My wife sends kind greetings. 

SCH. 



162. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, April 21, 1796. 

CeUini comes herewith to waît upon you. Before you 
retum I hope to hâve made a good beginning for the next 
contributioti. 

Enclosed is also the list of the oharaotera to Egmont^ to 
whioh I beg you to add the titles according to their dif- 
férent ranks. Flease let me hâve the paper baok by the 
messenger. 

The good effects of our four weeks' adventure we shall 
not feel till after somo time of rest and composure. 

Farewell, and accopt my best thanks for your &ithful 
assistance. 

G. 

* A playful referenco to their meeting in Weimar. 
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163. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 21, 1796. 

My beat thanks for the prompt sending of Cellini, 

The list of the characters to Egmont I herewith return 
to you specified and with their titles. 

W e arrived hère quite safely yesterday, but I am, with 
half my soûl, still in Weimar. What a good effect my 
8tay with you has ^had upon me, both physically and 
morally, I hâve already felt indirectly, and it will certainly 
manifest itself in deed. Farewell ; my wife wishes me to 
send her kind greetings. On Monday evening, when fuU 
of and intoxicated with the performance of Egmont, we 
shall see each other again. 

The person who takes this to you will also take back 
the rope which you lent us to cord our box. 

SçH. 



164. — Goethe to Schiller. 

(May), 1796, 
" Eine nicht hâU mieh zuriiek^ gar ztoei sind^s, die mr gehieten,*** 

The good practice we hâve in distichs will, I hope, lead 
us at last to express ourselves in single hexameters. 
Please tell me when you set ont on your villégiatura 
and whether I shall find you at home to-day after dinner ? 
Also let me hâve the glass tube and the large hollow 
prism. 

My novel is making good progress. I feel myself in a 
truly poetic state of mind, for, in more than one sensé, I 
do not know what I hâve yet to do. So it is also as 
regards my return to Weimar. To my next contribution 
of Cellini I hâve added a genealogy of the Medici, that is 
to say in so far as they are mentioned in this biography. 

How is your dear wife ? Farewell, and love me. 

G. 

♦ **One it is not that detaîns rae, 'tis two thav^ï^^uld hâve mo 
obey them." . -^ 
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165. — ScHiLLEii to Goethe. 

Jena, Juno 10, 1796. 

I hopo you are again at peace and progressing with your 
work. I am very anxious to hear how you are working 
out yoTir various ideas, and liope to liear something about 
this ère long. I must again beg you to let me bave tbe 
transcripts of your finisbed pièces ;* and must also remind 
you of tbe letter wbicb you said you would write to Zelter 
in Berlin. I wisb tbat in tbis letter you would mention 
our Almanack, if only in a word or two. Wben you bave 
prepared bim for it, I would myself tben write to bim and 
send bim sometbing to set to music. 

Herewitb I send you some spécimens of types for tbe 
printing of tbe Almanack. I bave selected tbe poem I 
wrote last,| for tbis purpose, and I bope it may meet witb 
a kind réception from you. 

Tbe spécimens will not as y et bear examining, for tbey 
bave been set up rougbly ; but I wisb to know wbicb type 
you prefer. Tbe proofs will follow on Monday. Gôpferdt 
is not quite ready. 

Tbis letter will likewise be folio wed by drawings by 
Hirt, togetber witb tbe manuscript of Meister. 

My wife sends kindest greetings. Farewell. 

Scii. 



16C. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 10, 1796. 

After baving arrived safely at Weimar, I at once set 
most vigorously to work ; Cellini, and my novel also, I bope, 
will soon give proof of tbis. Be so good as to send me 
back tbe Seventb Book of my novel soon. Tbe promised 
Epigrams will follow tbis ; tbere are about tbirty of tbem. 
Unfortunately in tbis case also batred is twice as strong as 
love. As soon as you bave arranged tbem, please retum 
tbem ail to me ; many Xenia wbicb are still imperfect will 

* Thèse are prcbably Alexis und Dora and MtMen und Cfrazien in 
der Mark. 
t His Lament of Gères {Klaqe der Gères), See also Letter 173. 
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thus certaînly be fully completed and give rise to ncw 
ones. 

The one entitled The Dangerous Man * I worked out 
in accordance with your idea; you will, perliaps, accept 
the altération. In fact, in going over the others I intend 
in gênerai to be guided by the principle that while being 
bitter we should be on oui* guard against the charge of 
libel. 

The Idyll, and some other poems of the same kind, shall 
follow soon. I am now enjoying perfect freedom in my 
house and am rejoicing over the immense tasks I see before 
me. Let me again thank you for ail your kindnesses. Fare- 
well, and pray send me tidings again soon of yourself and 
those belonging to you. 

G. 

The novel arrived early this morning ; in a few days you 
will hear again and receive more of it. The drawings to 
Hirt's manuscripts were not enclosed ; what was enclosed 
was, I think, one of Gôpferdt's spécimens of paper. 



167. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 11, 1796. 

The Xenia sent yesterday gave us much pleasure, and 
however much hâte may predominate in them, still the 
contingent of love has corne in very prettily. I mean to 
entreat the Muses most beseechingly to allow me to 
contribute to them also. Meanwhile give a friendly wel- 
come to my Cerea, as it is my first poetio offering of this 
year ; and if you should find anything to object to in it, 
pray draw my attention to it. 

I hope to bave the Xenia copied and sent to you by 
Friday next. I, too, am in favour of not touching upon 
anything in the way of libel, in fact, of quitting tbe 
domain of gay humour as little as possible, for the Muses 
are surely no executioners. However, we need not ezaoây 
make any concessions to thèse gentlemen. 

* This one was subscquently suppressed ra reœived a 
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Korner writes that the Victorie is to be had for eight 
loTiis-d'ors, and that therefore you can look upon it as 
yours. He and his whoîe household send yon their kindest 
groetings. 

Farewell. ScH. 

Herder wrote to me yesterday, and very kindly sent me 
his Humanitàt. He promises me contributions both fot 
the Horen as well as for the Almanaok. 



168. — ^Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Juue 14, 1796. 

Hère, dearest friend, is a pretty good sending. The 
portion of Cellini has become about five sheets shorter, 
wh.ich, in fact, I wish to hâve left ont ; they oontain his 
longer stay in France, and (fîndîng no work there) his 
retnm to Eome. I shall only giye you a short extract 
from it, and therefore my next contribution will treat of 
his imprisonment in Engelsburg, the detailed account of 
which I mean likewise to abridge, and again to give you 
from fourteen to fifteen written sheets. 

At the same time I send you back your Idyll and the 
parody,* as also the spécimens of the type. Your poem is 
most successful; the Existing and Allegory, Imagination 
and Sentiment, the Important and the Insignificant, are 
beautifuUy interwoven with one another. I hope soon to 
possess a copy of it. 

The large type is quite to my taste. If, before the types 
are set, you could find a corrector to cast out the wrong 
letters as well as those that are badly printed and uneven, 
and further to see that ail possible care is taken with the 
print and the blackness, no great différence will be per- 
ceptible between it and the previous Almanack. It would 
be well also if you could soon décide about the paper, etCf 
and hâve the printing begun. I will make ail possible 
haste with my small contributions. Whether Cellini's 
poem on his imprisonment, is worth beîng translated I 
leave you and Schlegel to détermine. The sonnet I sent 

♦ Goethe's Musen und Grazien in der Mark, See alao Letter 165. 
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recently you will, at ail events, hâve put in tlio propcr 
placo, and I also beg you to be kind onough to read tlio 
aceompanying contribution of CeUini with your pen in 
your liand ; I could read it over but onco. 

Tho copper-plates I will order at onco, and as Boon as I 
know who can make tbem and what thoy are to cost 
I will Write again. Tho Scventh Book of my novel I am 
again rovising, and hope to be able to send it off on Thurs- 
day. Ail that is wanting is an outward compulsion, and 
the Eighth Book will be ready ; wo can then extend our 
thoughts in mauy ways. I bavo received a letter from 
Meyer, who says that no words can describe tho prosent 
state of anxiety and confusion in Eome; he himsolf hus 
probably by this time left for Naplos. 

Thank Kômor very sincerely from mo for the trouble 
he has taken about the Victorie.* The work of art is be- 
coming more and more preoious to me ; its worth is really 
inestimable. 

Herder's two now volumesf I hâve read with great 
interest. The soventh, particularly, seems to me to be 
admirably conceivod, developed, and workod out; the 
eighth, although containing much that is excellent, leavos 
no pleasant effect, and the author himself cannot havo 
been altogether in a pleasant state of mind when writing 
it. A certain reserve, a certain caution, a tuming and 
twisting, a niggardly dealing out of praise and blâme, 
rendors, more ospecially what he says about German 
literaturo, extremely meagre. It may be owing to my 
présent mood, but it always seems to me, when speaking 
of literary works as well as of actions, that, umess one 
expresses oneself with kindly interest, or with a certain 
umount of one-sided enthusiasm, the resnlt is so small that 
it is hardly worth mentioning. Delight, pleasure, and 
Bym}>athy in things is ail that is real and again produoes 
reality ; ail elso is ompty and vain. 

G. 

* Sco Lcttcr 167. t His Humanim. Soo Lolter 107. 
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169. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Juno 17, 1796. 

My answer to your dear letter I shall leave till Monday, 
and herewith only send you word that we this evening 
expect Voss, who himself announced in a short note 
his intention of coming. He cannot stay longer tban one 
day ; he starts as early as possible on Sunday, and does not 
go to Weimar. 

He says he woiild very much like to meet you hère. It 
is for you to décide whether you will give him this plea- 
sure ; ail hère would give you a hearty weloome. He 
cornes from Gibichenstein, and, ît is to be hoped, brings 
Keichardt with him — ^a scène I should almost enjoy. 

Farewell. Sch. 

It is just 10 o'clock P.M., and Voss has not y et corne, but 
I hâve no doubt that he will yet make his appearance. 

170. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 18, 1796. 

I am very sorry that I shall not see Voss ; one should 
not neglect from time to time to renew friendly relations 
by Personal intercourse. Unfortunately, I dare not at 
présent divert my thoughts for one moment from my work ; 
my novel is so well and happily started that, if things go 
on as they are now, you may receive the Eighth Book this 
day week, and we should then surely hâve concluded a 
singular epoch under singular aspects» 

My very kind greetings to Voss, and renew in my name 
a relationship which, considering its nature, can always 
go on improving. In case of another guest being présent, 
which, however, I hope will not be the case, I herewith 
enclose a gift for him. 

*• Komm nur von Gibichenstein, von Malepartua I Du bist doch 
Beineke nicht, du hist doch nur haïb Bar und haXb Wolf"* 

* *' Corne thou from Gibichenstein, or from Malepartns ; 

Thou art no Reineke, thou art but half bear and half wolf." 
This Xenion refers to Reiohardt. See Letter 169, also 172. 
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Farewell. My kind greetings to your dear wife and to 
Schlegel. I liave a great deal to say to you, and if good 
luck will but favour me I will at once set to aud put it 
into shape, bo that you may be able to make use of for 
tlie Horen, Adieu. G. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you tbat Eichter is hère. 
He intends to pay ,'you a visit with Knebel, and I think 
you are sure to be very muoh pleased with hiin. 



171. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 18, 1796. 

Voss has not yet arrived, at least I hâve not seen any- 
thing of hini as yet ; and, as I doubt whether you will 
corne, I shall send off this letter, for which a good oppor- 
tunity has offered itself. 

A second reading of your Idyll* affected me deeply, more 
deepiy even than when I first read it. It certainly is one 
of the most beautiful you hâve written, so full of simplicity 
and yet of such unfathomable depth of feeling. Owing 
to the hurry with which the attendant crew are brought 
into the action, the space allotted to the lovers becomes so 
contracted, and the oiroumstances so pressing and so im- 
portant, that the moment in reality acquires the value of a 
whole life-time. It would be diffioult to imagine a second 
instance where an incident breaks -off the flower of the poetio 
thought as neatly and as successfuUy. That you should 
hâve brought jealousy into such close contaot with it, and 
hâve caused good-fortune to be so speedily ewallowed by 
fear, I cannot as yet quite reconcile with my own feelings, 
although I cannot bring forward any satîsfiiotory objection 
against it. This alone I can say, I should hâve liked 
always to hâve remembered the lu^ppy intozi m with 
which Alexis leaves the girl and em n an tœ i p. 

Herder's book leaves npon me pn y 
impression it made npon yon, onJ^ m u 
case, as in his works generally, I al v j 

* Alexiê mut Throm 

VOL. I. 
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which I thoTiglil I possessed than I gain in new realities 
from it. By always endeavotiring to bind and to unité 
what others separate, the effeot he leaves upon me is 
always more disturbing than reassuring. His irreconcilable 
hostility to rhyme, I also think carried too far, and what 
he adduces against it I consider as being very far from 
snfficiently eatisfaotory. Be the origin of rhyme ever so 
common and unpoetical, we must consider the impression 
it produces, and this cannot be reasoned away by any 
argument. 

As regards his confessions conceming German literature, 
besides being displeased with his coldness for what is 
good, I also feel annoyed at his strange tolérance of what 
is bad ; he speaks as readily with esteem of a Nicolai, an 
Esohenburg, etc, as of the most eminent writers, and in 
a strange fashion, he throws the Stolbergs and me, Kose- 
garten, and I don't know how many others, into the same 
pot. His vénération for Kleist, Gerstenberg, and Gessner, 
in fact for ail who are dead and decayed, is on an equal 
footing with his coldness towards those that are living. 

You hâve meanwhile beoome acquainted with Eichter. 
I am very curions to hear what you think of him. Char- 
lotte Kalb is hère nursing a friend. She tells me that the 
dealings with Iffland are as good as broken ofif, and indeed 
speaks with great coldness of his being engaged for the 
Weimar théâtre. The etithusiasm for Iffland seems to 
hâve died out some months earlier than we thought it 
would. 

Von Humboldt has doubtless written to you himself. 
He is extremely well satisfied with your Idyll. He also 
writes that he is extremely pleased with your CelUni. 

The Xmia you will receive on Monday. Several new 
ones will be required to connect the différent kinds of sub- 
jects, in regard to which my hopes are set upon your good 
genius. The parodies from Homer* I hâve been obliged tO 
reject because they cannot be made to link themselves to 
the whole, and I also do not yet exactly know how I shall 
be able to introduce the spectral apparitions. Most gladly 
would I hâve placed the pretty and pleasing Xenia at the 

• See Letter 152. 
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end, for the storni ougbt to be followed by sunshine. I 
too, bave succeeded in writing some of tbis species, and if 
botb of us conld provide but anotber dozen, tbe collection 
would be brougbt to a very pleasing conclusion. 

Farewell. My wife sends ber kindest greetings. Her 
bealtb is muob tbe same as it was. 

SCH. 



172. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jane 20, 1796. 

Voss bas not yet corne; be wrote to me briefly tbat 
unpleasant interruptions bad obliged bim to put off bis 
joumey. I am truly sorry not to bave become personally 
acquainted witb bim, and yet it would bave oost me a very 
unpleasant scène, inasmucb as Eeicbardt, as I bear to-day 
from friands in Halle, really intended to bave accompanied 
bim. Tbe incivility wbicb I sbould bave been obliged to 
bave sbown towards tbis guest would bave placed Voss 
in great embarrassment, and probably bave put bim 
tborougbly out of bumour. 

I beai-tily congratiQate you upon tbe progress wbicb 
your novel is making. Tbe day tbat brings me tbe rest of 
it will be a gala day to me. 

Your new contribution of Cdlini bas again interested 
me very mucb. Tbe account of bis illness is most admi- 
rable ; Ûie occurrences in Florence are also very interesting, 
and are well connected witb tbe bistory of tbe family. 
Tbe odd mixture of gallantry and coarseness in friend 
Benvenuto is most amusing* 

Tbe Xenia cannot, after ail, be sent off to-day ; my 
copyist did not corne. 

Farewell. May ail tbe nine be witb you ! 

My wife sends kind greetings. Did you reçoive tbe 
biscuit and a letter on Saturday ? 

ScH. 
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173. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Sent off on June 22, 1796. 

Your two dear and valued letters, together with the 
biscuit, reaohed me safely, and as I wrote the appointed 
portion of my novel eaiiy this morning, I will now dictate 
this letter in advance for to-morrow. 

The Eighth Book is making iininterrupted progress, and 
when I think of the concnrring circumstances whereby 
what seemed almost impossible has at last been accom- 
plished in a fnost natural manner, one might almost 
become superstitions. This much is certain, that the old 
habit of availing myself at the moment of resouroes, acci- 
dentai occurrences, moods, and whatever else of agreeable 
or disagreeable feelings that come over me, is at présent 
of great advantage to me ; yet it seems I was somewhat 
precipitate in my hope of being able to send it as early as 
next Saturday. 

Your poem the Lament of Ceres (J)îe Klage der Cerea) 
reminded me of varions attempts I had made in order 
further to establish the idea which you hâve there taken 
up and handled in so génial a spirit. In some of thèse 
attempts I hâve been most unexpectedly successful ; and 
as I foresee that I shall be at home for some time during 
this boautiful summer weather, I hâve already made 
arrangements for raising a number of plants in the dark, 
and will then compare the results with what is already 
known. 

That Voss should not hâve been to see you, does not 
please me in him, particularly as I see from your letter that 
you did not know each other personally. This is a species 
of neglect and inattention of which most of us unfortu- 
nately are apt to be guilty in our younger days, but which 
we ought to avoid as much as possible when we hâve 
learned how to value our fellow-men. It may hâve been 
Keichardt who prevented his coming, for that he cannot 
feel very comfortable in his equivocal relation to us is but 
too plain. 

Zelter, in Berlin is prepared. It would be well if you 
now wrote to him at once. I hâve a song of Mignon's 
which I should like you to insert in your Almanack ; it is 
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only spoken of in tlie novel. The question is whetlier 
one should not say a word in confidence about it to Unger ; 
for even though an explanation were given, the déclara- 
tion of war* would nevertheless be made, which according 
to our feeling the sooner it came the better. 

Of Xenia I hâve again written a few dozen, but unfor- 
tunately not exactly of the most necessary species. 

I am glad that my Idyll holds its own on a doser in- 
spection. I hâve two reasons for the jealousy at the end. 
One is drawn from nature ; in reality every unexpected 
and unmerited good fortune in love is directly and closely 
folio wed by the fear of losing it; the other is drawn 
from Art, for as the whole drift of the Idyll is pathetic, its 
passionate character had to be increased towards the end, 
and, when the poet makes his farewell bow, it is then led 
back into the path of pleasantness and gaiety. So much 
in justification of the inexplicable instinct through which 
such things are produced. 

Eiohter is so complex a character, that I cannot sparo 
the time to tell you ail I think of him ; you must and will 
see him, and we shall then both enjoy a talk about him. 
He seems hère to share the same fate as his works. At 
one time he is rated too high, then too low, and no one 
knows exactly what to make of his strange nature. 

We are altogether fortunate as regards Cellini; and as 
it is to our convenience, let us strike the iron while it is 
hot. Tell me when you require another sending. 

I herewith enclose a pasquilf which will take you into 
quite a peculiar world, and which — although very unequal 
— nevertheless contains some capital jokes, and takes off 
certain poltroons, hypocrites, cits and pédants, in a mad 
enough way. Do not let any one see it, and retum it to 
me at once. 

G. 

* Against Keîchardt. 

t Germania im Jahre 1795. (Stuttgart, 1796.) This pasqnil refers 
to the politics of the smaller Gennan Courtd and the course of the 
iiegotiations for peace in the Beichstag. 
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174. — Schiller to Goethe. 

June 24. 

You are right in saying that the pamphlet would lead 
me into a peculiar world. I should never in ail my life 
bave been able to make sucb a collection of caricatures, 
and every stroke bears tbe mark of baving been drawn 
from nature. It is truly not an unremarkable production, 
coarse and awkward tbougb it be, and it bas diverted me 
very mucb. I am glad, too, tbat political enmities also 
are beginning to be expressed bumoristically. In tbis 
respect it ougbt to find imitators. 

It is most refresbing to bear of Meyer's activity, and to 
tbink of bim, in tbe midst of bis Italy, taking so kindly 
to German apes and asses. Write and tell bim tbat ail 
dépends upon bis mixing in tbe figbt between tbe Trojans 
and tbe Acbseans. He can begin at once in tbe next letter 
be writes to you, and wbicb we could tben bave printed. 

Humboldt wrote to me last Wednesday only a few Unes 
to excuse bimself for not baving written to me or to you. 
He intends sending you back your Idyll to-morrow, and 
bopes to be able to answer you fully in regard to it. His 
motber is on tbe point of deatb, and tbis, doubtless, pre- 
vents bis leaying. 

I sball Write to Zelter as soon as I bave anytbing to 
send bim. Would you advise me to bave my Oeres set to 
music ? It migbt be a good tbeme for a song . unless, 
indeed, it is not too long. 

Exoept wbat I bave of yours, tbere is but little elae 
tbat can be set to music. 

Tbat you can give me a song from your Meister for the 
Almanack is delightful, and we may now verily boaet 
somewbat of tbis year's Almanack. 

Tbe Xenia you sball most certainly receive on Monday. 
After deducting those tbat bave been omitted, tbere are 
still from 630 to 640, and I do not tbink tbat more than 
from fifteen to twenty of thèse will need to be rejected. 
Further, for tbe sake of connection and completeness, about 
eigbty new ones will be required, so tbat tbe number will 
probably amount to 700. 

More on Monday. Farewell. Sch. 
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175. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 26, 1796. 

I am very glad to hear that you so thoroughly enjoyed 
the fun from the other world, I shall be sure to make 
inquiries about the latest affairs of the Impérial Diet, more 
especially about some pamphlets mentioned there. It 
would be a good joke to throw a dozen Xenia into that 
quarter of the world. 

Do not retum the merry brothers tîU you reçoive my 
novel. It will come towards the beginning of next week 
by a spécial messenger, who can bring me back the Xenia, 
if you hâve any ready. Kead my manuscript first with 
friendly enjoyment, and then critically, and acquit me if 
you can. Many passages require more development, many 
demand it, and yet I scarcely know what has to be done. 
The demand s which this Book make upon me are endless, 
and ought not — considering the nature of the case — to be 
altogether conceded to, although everything has to a 
certain extent to be cleared up. My trust rests wholly 
upon your demands and your absolution. The manuscript 
has grown in my hands, and, in fact, if I had cared to 
work out the représentation more in détail, and to pour 
into it more of the water of reasoning, I oould easily hâve 
extended the last volume into two. In its condensed 
form, however, it may produce a better and a more lasting 
effecti 

Give my kind greetings to Humboldt when you write 
to him. As regards Zelter, let us first do somethîng for 
him together, and then you could also send him your 
Ceres to let him try his hand with it. Farewell. My 
kind greetings to your dear wife, and let me soon hear 
how you both are. 

Q, 

176.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 25, 1796. 

Herewith, at, last, I send you my large pièce of work, 
and can scarcely say that I am glad to hâve got so fer, for 
one always feels tired after so long a jourjxey, I lû^ve» 
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moreover, only been able to look it over once, and so you 
will find many a little thing to suggest. At any rate, 
it will hâve again to be revised and copied. 

I should be glad if you could manage to send back the 
Xenia by the retuming messenger. During the next ten 
or twelve days I shall be busy with a variety of things 
with which I must, at least, keep up some connection ; 
after that I hope to dévote my chief thoughts to the Horen 
and to the Almanack. 

Mignon's song, as you will see, I hâve, after ail, inserted 
for the sake of effect ; however, I may hâve another to 
give you for the Almanack. 

Farewell. I trust this parcel may fînd you in very 
good health. I shall not want my Book retumed lill I 
h ave put my other affairs in order. Let me liear fronl 
you soon. 

G. 



177. — Schiller to Goethe. 

June 27. 

Accept my heartfelt thanks for your parcel. It found 
me in good spirits, and I hope to enjoy it with my whole 
heart and soûl. 

The taking leave of a long and important work is 
always more sad than enjoy able. The strained faculties 
collapse too quickly, and the mind cannot be at once 
direoted towards a new object. You should, in fact, now 
take up something to handle^ that is, work upon some living 
subject. 

I send you by the messenger what I hâve ready of 
Xenia, There are about eighty that I must still keep, 
but they shall be sent by the message-girl. To thèse — 
ail of which are kindly in spirit — I am now adding a few 
new ones, which a happy state of mind has suggested to 
me. In fact, I am in hopes that the conclusion will tum 
out rather good. You will find among those that will 
follow to-day's sending, about a hundred new acquaint- 
ances, and also miss several old ones. The roason why I 
leave out the latter I can tell you better by word of 
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mouth. Please strike out, without hésitation, ail those of 
whicli you in any way disapprove. Our stock will admit 
of a severe sélection. 

Do not let your Spiritus* write anything in the manu- 
script. I should like to send it to Humboldt, who — owing 
to the change in the handwriting — will hâve no clne as to 
who the author is. If any headings should occur to you, 
please mark them in pencil. 

In order to increase the number of the poetical and 
pleasing Xenia, I should like to induce you to make a 
range through the best antiques and the beautiful Italian 
paintings. Thèse images live in your heart, and were you 
in a propitious mood, every one of them would bring up 
some beautiful thought before you. The subjects are the 
more appropriate, as they are ail individual objects. 

Farewell. Enjoy your life and your work. Who in this 
world could wish for any other cause for joy ? 

My wife sends kindest greetings, and is dying to hâve 
your Eighth Book. 

ScH. 



178. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 28, 1796. 

Do not to-day expect me to give you any definite 
account of the impression which your Eighth Book bas 
made upon me. I am both ill at ease and content. 
Longing and calmness are strangely mingled. From amid 
the mass of the impressions left upon me, most strîkingly 
prominent, at the présent moment, is the image of Mignon. 
Whether this strong feeling of interest is greater than 
it ought to be, I cannot as yet say. It may hâve been 
accidentai, for upon opening the manuscrîpt my glance fell 
first upon her song, and this moved me so deeply that I 
could not afterwards rid myself of the impression. 

The most remarkable point of the gener^ impreBskm 
seems to me to be, that earnestness and sorrow abiolateljr 

* A jocose Latin name given to Goethe's attendant, whoee 
was Geist (spirit). 
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become mère shadow-play, while gay humour carriea the 
day. This, I think, is partly to be aocounted for by the 
gentle and light manner in which the subjeot is treated ; 
however, it also seems to me that another reason is to be 
found in the theatrical and romantio bringing together 
and relative position of the incidents. ' The pathetio calls 
to mind that it is a novel, ail else the truth of life. ^The 
most painful blows that our hearts receive, sharply as 
they may hâve been felt, are quickly forgotten, because 
they were the resuit of something wonderful, and hence 
remind one the more forcibly of art. Be this as it may, 
this much is certain, that the eamestness in the novel 
is mère sport, and the sport in it, the true and the only 
actual eamestness, that the sorrow is semblance, and the 
repose the only actual reality. 

Friedrich, whom you so wisely reserve, and who, in the 
end, by his turbulence shakes the ripe fruit from the tree 
and blows together what belongs together, appears, at the 
dénotiement, exactly like one who has awakened us out of 
an anxious dream by laughing. The dream flits away to 
shadowland, but its image remains to impart a higher 
spirit to the présent and to give to the repose and cheer- 
fulness a poetical substance, an infinité depth. This 
depth, accompanied by a calm surface — which is so pecu- 
liar to you — is an eminent and characteristic feature in 
your présent novel. 

But I will not permit myself to say more on this 
.subjeot to-day, however muoh I should like to do so ; for 
I could not yet offer you any mature thoughts. If you 
could let me hâve the first sketch of your Seventh Book — 
of which a transcript was made for Unger — it would be 
very useful to me, and help me to foUow the whole in ail 
its détails. For although it is still fresh in my memory, 
many of the finer threads in the concatination may hâve 
escaped me. 

I see plainly in what an admirable manner this Eighth 
Book is connected with the Sixth, and how much has been 
gained by vfhat was antioipated in the last. I could 
positively not hâve wished any other arrangement of the 
story than the one you hâve made. We know the flEtmily 
so long before it actually appears, that we seem to remem- 
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ber no beginning to our acquaintance with ît ; this is a 
kind of devioe whioh produces a capital effect. 

You hâve contrived to make delightfal use of the 
Grandfather's collection of pictures; it plays the part of a 
real personage, and is even somewhat of a living thing. 

But enough for to-day. On Saturday I hope to hâve 
more to say. 

Hère are the remainder of the Xenia, Those that foUow 
to-day are as you see, not in their proper connection, and 
ail my endeavours to bring the différent groups together 
hâve been in vain. You will, perhaps, help me out of my 
difficulty. It would indeed be a good thing if we could 
manage to equip this last lot rather sumptuously. 

If I reçoive your new contribution of Ceîlini in three 
weeks, it will still be in time. 

Farewell; kindest greetings from my wife, who is at 
présent deep in your novel. 

I hâve not yet told you anything about Heeperus.* I 
found him pretty much as I expected ; strange, like some- 
thing that has fallen from the moon, full of good-will 
and heartily inclined to look well at things around him, 
only not with the organ that is generally used for seeing. 
However, I hâve spoken to him but once, and therefore 
cannot as yet say much about him. 

ScH. 



179. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 29, 1796. 

I am heartily glad that we hâve at last reached this 
point of time, and that I hâve heard your first expression 
about my Eighth Book. Of inestimable value to me is 
your testimony that, upon the whole, I hâve produced that 
which accords with my nature, and,^in this case, accords 
also with the nature of my work. I herewith send you 
the Seventh Book, and shall eagerly set to work again 
with the Eighth, as soon as I hâve your opinion of it 
more in full. 

* Jean Paul F. Kichter, the author of the uov^l mentioned, who had 
paid Schiller a yisit, as Goethe said he would. See Letter 173. 
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For about eight days my time wiU be wholly taken up 
with outward occupations, which is a good thing, for with 
so mucli fiction one would at last become a fable oneself. 
After that the Xenia, Cellîni, and the novel shall sliare 
wbat is left of July among them. I hâve almost adopted 
your mode of life, for I scarcely leave the house. 

Your new Xenia of the dignified, serions, and tender 
species are very successful. I, on my part, hâve ail kinds 
of plans for the completion of this collection, if only the 
proper state of mind for this would corne. 

I am very glad that you hâve seen Eichter ; his love of 
truth and his désire to improve himself prepossessed me 
in his faveur. Yet the social man is a species of theo- 
retical man, and when I come to think of it, I doubt 
whether liichter will ever approach us in a practical sensé, 
although there fieems to be some similarity between his 
theoretical views and ours. 

Farewell, and let us write to one another frequently 
during the month, for what we hâve to do requires a 
good deal of encouragement. 

G. 



180. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 1, 1796. 

As I do not know whether I can write to you to-morrow 
moming, being very much pressed by ail kinds of outward 
occupations, I send you meanwhile the eulogy * I hâve 
received from Humboldt. The many good things he 
says, as well as the small objections he raises, oblige me 
to be ail the more careful on the narrow path upon which 
I am wandering; I hope to reçoive a like faveur from 
your remarks on my Eighth Book. Farewell ; more ère 
long. 

G. 

* Humboldt*s letter io Goethe, in which he speaks highly in praîse 
of his Alexis und Dora. Sce also Letter 182. 
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181. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 2, 1796. 

I hâve now run through ail the eight Books of your 
novel, very hurriedly, it is true, but the subjeot-matter 
alone is so large that I could scarcely get through it in 
two days' reading. Properly speaking, therefore, I ought 
still not to say anything about it to-day, for the surprising 
and imparalleled variety which is therein concealed — in 
the strictest sensé of the word — is overpowering. I con- 
fess tbat what I hâve as yet grasped conectly is but the 
continuityj not the unity, although I do not for a moment 
doubt that I shall become perfectly clear on this point 
also, if, as I think, in works of this kind, the continuity is 
more than half the unity. 

As, under the circumstances, you cannot exaotly expect 
to reçoive from me anything thoroughly satisfactory, and 
yet wish to hear something, you must be content with a 
few remarks ; thèse, however, are not altogether without 
value, inasmuch as they will tell of direct impressions. 
To make up for this, I promise you that our discussions 
about your novel shall continue throughout the month. 
To give an adéquate and truly aesthetic estimate of a 
whole work, as a work of art, is a serions under taking. 
I shall dévote the whole of the next four months to it, 
and that with pleasure. Besides this, it is one of the 
greatest blessings of my existence that I hâve lived to see 
this work of yours completed, that it bas been written 
while my faculties are still in a state of growth, and that 
I may draw inspiration from this pure source ; further, 
the beautiful relation that exists bêtween us, makes it 
seem to me a kind of religions duty to make your cause 
my own, and so to develop ail that is real in my nature 
that my mind may become the clearest mirror of that 
which exists beneath this covering, and that I may deserve 
the name of being your friend in the higher sensé of the 
word. How vividly bave I felt at this time, that excel- 
lence is a power, that it can influence selfish natures only 
as a power, and that as contrasted with excellence there is 
no freedom but love. 

I cannot say how much I bave been moved by the 
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truth, tbe beautiful vitality and the simple fulness of your 
work. My agitation, it is tnie, is greater than it will be 
when I bave completely mas ter ed your subject, and 
that will be an important crisis in my intellectual life ; 
but yet tbis agitation is tbe effeot of the Beautiful and 
y only of tbe Beautiful, and is merely tbe resuit of 
my reason not baving yet been able to master my 
feelings. I now quite understand wbat you meant by 
saying tbat it was tbe Beautiful, tbe True, tbat oould 
often move you to tears. Calm and deep, clear and yet 
incomprebensible like nature, your work makes its influ- 
ence felt, it stands tbere, and even tbe smallest seoondary 
incident sbows tbe beautiful equanimity from wbicb ail 
bas emanated. 

But I cannot as yet find words to desoribe tbese 
impressions, and, moreover, I must to-day confine myself 
to tbe Eigbtb Book. How well you bave succeeded in 
bringing tbe large and widely extended oirole, tbe 
différent attitudes and scènes of tbe events so closely 
togetber again I Your work may be compared^to a beauti- 
ful planetary System; everytbing belongs togetber, and 
it is only tbe Italian figures wbicb, like comets, and as 
weirdly as tbey, connect tbe System witb one tbat is 
more remote and larger. Fùrtber, tbese figures, as also 
Marianna and Aurélia, mn wbolly out of tbis System 
again, and, after baving merely served to produce a 
poetical movement in it, separate tbemselves from it as 
foreign individuals. How beautifully conceived it is to 
dérive wbat is practically monstrous and terribly patbetio 
in tbe fate of Mignon and tbe Harpist from wbat is 
tbeoretically monstrous, from tbe abortions of tbe under- 
standing, so tbat notbing is tbereby laid to tbe cbarge of 
pure and bealtby nature. Senseless superstition alone 
gives birtb to sucb monstrous fates as pursue Mignon and 
tbe Harpist. Even Aurelia's ruin is but tbe resuit of 
ber own unnaturalness, ber masculine nature. Towards 
Marianna alone could I accuse you of poetic selfîsbness. 
I could almost say sbe bas been made a sacrifice to tbe 
novel, as tbe nature of tbe case would not permit of ber 
being saved. Her fate, tberefore, will ever draw fortb 
bitter tears, wbile in tbe case of tbe tbree otbers tbe reader 
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will gladly turn from what is individual to the idea of the 
whole. 

Wilhelm's false relationship to Theresa is admirably con- 
ceived, motived and worked ont, and still more admirably 
turned to acoount. Many a reader will at first be aotually 
alarmed at it, for I can promise Theresa but few well- 
wishers ; ail the more beautiful is the way in which the 
reader is resoued from this state of uneasiness. I cannot 
imagine how this false relation could hâve been dissolved 
more tenderly, more delicately, or more nobly. How 
pleased Kichardson and ail his set would hâve been had 
you made a scène out of it, and been highly indélicate in 
the display of délicate sentiments. I bave but one little 
objection to raise : Theresa's courageous and determined 
résistance to the person who wishes to rob her of her 
lover, even although the possibility is thereby re-opened 
to her of possessing Lothar, is quite in accordance with 
nature, and is excellent ; further, I think there are good 
reasons for Wilhelm's showing deep indignation and a 
certain amount of pain at the banterings of his fellow- 
men and of fate — but it seems to me that he ought to 
complain less deeply of the loss of a happiness which 
had already ceased to be anything of the kind to him. In 
Natalie's présence, as it seems to me, his re-gained free- 
dom ought to be to him a greater happiness than he 
allows it to be. I am quite aware of the complication of 
this state of things and what is demanded by délicatesse, 
but, on the other hand, Natalie may in some measure be 
said to be hurt by this same délicatesse when, in her 
présence, Wilhelm is allowed to lament over the loss of 
Theresa. 

One other thing I specially admire in the conoatination 
of the events is the great good which you hâve contrived 
to draw from Wilhelm's already mentioned false relation 
to Theresa, so as most speedily to bring about the true 
and desired end, the union of Natalie and Wilhelm. In 
no other manner could this end hâve been arrived at so 
well and so naturally as by the path you hâve pursued, 
although this very path threatened to lead from it. It 
can now be maintained, with the most perfeot innocence 
and purity, that Wilhelm and Natalie belong to one another ; 
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and Theresa's letters to Natalie lead up to this beautifully. 
Such contrivances are of the greatest beauty, for they 
Tinite ail that could be desired, nay, ail that appeared 
wholly ununitable ; they complicate and yet carry the 
solution in themselves ; they produce restlessness and yet 
lead to repose ; they succeed in reaching the goal while 
appearing to be making every effort to keep from it. 

Mignon's death, although we are prepared for it, affecta 
one powerfully and deeply, so deeply, in fact, that many 
will think y ou quit the subjeot too abruptly. This, upon 
first reading it, vvas a very decided feeling in my own 
case ; but on reading it a second time, when surprise had 
subsided, I felt it less, and yet I fear that you may hâve 
in this gone a hair's breadth too far. Mignon, before her 
end, had begun to appear more womanly and softer, and 
thus to hâve become more interesting in herself ; the ré- 
pulsive heterogeneity of her nature had relaxed, and with 
this relaxation some of her impetuosity had likewise 
disappeared. Her last song, especially, melts one's heart 
to the most intense sympathy. Hence it strikes one as 
odd that, directly upon the affecting scène of her death, 
the doctor should raake an experiment upon her corpse, 
and that this living being should so soon be able to forget 
the person, merely in order to regard her as the instrument 
of a scientific inquiry. It strikes one as being equally 
strange that Wilhelm — who, after ail, is the cause of her 
death, and is aware of it — should at that moment notice 
the instrument-case, and be lost in the recollection of past 
scènes when the présent should hâve so wholly absorbed 
him. 

You may, in this case also, justify yourself as having 
been quite true to nature, but I doubt whether you will 
be able to do this as regards the " sentimental " demanda 
of your readers, and therefore — in order that nothing 
should interfère with the reader's acceptance of a scène 
which is so splendidly motived and so well worked out — I 
would advise you to pay some attention to it. 

Otherwise, I find every thing you do with Mignon, when 
living as well as when dead, most uncommonly beautiful. 
This pure and poetic créature is specially and excellently 
qualitied to hâve so poetical a fanerai. lu her isolated 
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condition, her mysterious existence, her purity and 
innocence, she is so pure a représentative of the period 
of life on which she stands, that she nioves one to a 
feeling of unmixed sadness and genuine human sorrow, 
for nothing but pure humanity was manifested in her. 
That which in every other individual would be inconsistent, 
nay, in a certain seuse revolting, is in her sublime and 
noble. 

I would hâve liked to hâve seen the appearance of the 
Marquis in the family motived by something more than his 
mère dilettanteism in art. He is too indispensable to the 
development, and the need of his interférence might easily 
hâve been made more conspicuous than the inner necessity. 
You hâve yourself spoilt the reader by the arrangement of 
the rest of your work, and hâve justified him in making 
greater demands than can generally be required of novel- 
writers. Could not the Marquis be made an old acquaint- 
ance of Lothar or of the Uncle, and his journey hither be 
more interwoven with the whole ? 

The end, as well as the whole history of the Harpist, 
excites the greatest interest. I hâve already said how 
excellent I find your thought of deriving the terrible 
destinies of the Harpist and of Mignon from religions 
extravagance. The priest's notion of describing a small 
transgression as monstrous in order that a great crime — 
which he will not mention for humanity's sake — may be 
atoned for by it, is sublime of its kind, and a worthy 
représentative of this whole mode of thinking. You 
might perhaps make Sperate's story a little shorter still, 
as it comes in at the end, where one is apt to hurry 
impatiently to the goal. 

That the Harpist should prove to be Mignon's father, 
and that you yourself do not mention it, nor thrust it at 
the reader, makes the effect ail the greater. One is forced 
to refiect upon the fact oneself, to recall to mind how 
close in life was the relation which existed between thèse 
two mysterious natures, and. to look down into an un- 
fathomable depth of fate. 

But no more for to-day. My wife wishes to enclose a 
little note to tell you her impressions of your Eighth 
Book. 

VOL. I. N 
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Farewell, my beloved, my esteemed frîend ! I am deeply 
moved when I think that that which we otherwise look for 
and rarely find in the far distance of favoured antiquity 
lies so close to me in yon. You need no longer be astonished 
tliat thore are so few who aie capable or worthy of under- 
standing you. The wonderful naturalness, tnith, and 
fluency of your descriptions, hide from the common herd 
of critics every thought of the difficulty, of the grandness 
of your art, and those who are capable of following the 
artist, who perceive the means by which the effects hâve 
been produced, will feel themselves so averse, so hostile 
towards the génial power which they there see in action, 
and find their needy selves in such straits, that they will 
angrily thrust the work from them, while in their hearts — 
though with de mauvaise grâce — they are certain to be your 
liveliest worshippers. 

SCH. 



182. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 3, 1796. 

1 hâve now maturely considered Wilhelm's conduct at 
the loss of Theresa in ail its bearings, and reoall ail my 
préviens doubts. As you hâve it, so it must remain. 
You hâve shown the utmost delicacy in this without in 
the slightest degree violating the truth of feeling. 

It is wonderful how beautifully and how trullifully you 
hâve marked the différences between the three oharaoters 
of the Canoness, Natalie, and Theresa. The first two are 
saintly characters, the last two are genuine human beings ; 
but just because Natalie is both saintly and human, she 
appears an angel, while the Canoness is merely saintly, 
and Theresa entirely an earthly character. Natalie and 
Theresa are both lealists; but in Theresa we hâve the 
limitation of realism, in Natalie only its substance. I 
wish the Canoness had not denied the latter the name of 
a beautiful soûl, for in reality it is only Natalie who is 
purely assthetic in nature. What a beautiful trait it is in 
her that she has no knowledge of love as a passion, as 
fiomething exclusive and spécial, for love is her nature. 
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her permanent character. The Canoness also, it is true, 
does not exactly know what love is, but from an entirely 
différent cause. 

K I hâve understood you rightly, it is by no means 
without design that you make Natalie pass direotly from 
her conversation on love and her own inexpérience of this 
passion into the Hall of the Past. The state of mind into 
which one is thrown on entering this Hall raises one above 
ail passion ; the repose of beauty takes possession of the 
soûl, and this gives the best interprétation of Natalie's 
nature, which is at once free of, and yet fuU of love. 

This Hall of the Past connects in a splendid manner 
the BBSthetio world, the realm of shadows,* in the idéal 
sensé, with the living and actual world ; in fact, whenever 
you introduce works of art they are admirably oonneoted 
-with the whole. It is so glad and free a step ont of the 
oonfined and narrow présent, and yet always leads one so 
pleasantly back to it. Again, the transition from the 
middle sarcophagus to Mignon and to the axstual story, pro- 
duces the highest effect. The inscription, Gedenhe zu lehen^ 
is admirable, and the more so as it renûnds one of the 
accursed Mémento mori, and triumphs over it so beautifully. 

The Uncle, with his curions idiosyncrasies for certain 
hatural objects, is a very interesting character. It is just 
such natures that possess as definite an individuality, and 
as large an amount of susceptibility as the Uncle must 
needs possess, to be what he is. His remarks on musio, 
that it should address itself purelyto the ear, are also 
fuU of truth. It is immistakable that you hâve put more 
of your own nature into this character than into any of 
the others. 

Of ail the leading characters, Lothario stands out least 
prominently, but for reasons that are whoUy objective. 
A character such as his oan never appear complète in the 
médium through which the poet works. No single action 
or speech can describe him ; one must see him, must hear 
him speak, must live with him. On that account it is 
a matter of course that those who live with him are 
unanimous in their trust and estimation of him, that he is 

♦ An allusion to his poem, The Becdm of Shadowa ÇReich def 
Schatten), See Letter 102. 

N 2 
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loved by ail those women who judge from total impres- 
sions, and that our attention is directed to the sources of 
his mental cultTire. In this cliaracter mucli more is left 
to the reader's imagination than in any of the others, and 
most justly so, for his is an aasthetio nature, and mnst 
therefore be produced in the reader's own mind, not arbi- 
trarily however, but aocording to laws which you hâve 
given with sufiBcient précision. It is only his approxima- 
tion to the idéal that prevents this précision of features 
resulting in sharpness. 

Jamo remains true to himself to the end, and his choice 
in regard to Lydia is the crowning trait in his character. 
How well you hâve managed to dispose of your women ! 
Characters such as Wilhelm's and Lothario's cannot be 
happy except when united to congenial natures ; a person 
like Jamo can be so only with one who is a contrast to 
himself, he must ever hâve something to do, to think 
about and to décide upon. 

The good Countess does not come off very well in the 
poetio bill of fare; but hère also you hâve acted quite 
in accordance with nature. A character like hors can 
never rest upon itself ; for there is no development that 
could guarantee it rest and contentment ; it remains ever 
in the power of circumstances, and hence a kind of néga- 
tive condition is ail that can be granted to it. This, indeed, 
is not very pleasant for the looker-on, but so it is, and 
the artist hère only gives utterance to the law of nature. 
While speaking of the Countess, I must observe that her 
appearance in the Eighth Book does not seem to be suffici- 
ently accounted for. She comes into the development, but 
not oui of it. 

The Count sustains his character admirably, and you 
also deserve praise for having — ^by means of well-contrived 
arrangements in the house — made him the cause of the 
misfortune that befalls the Harpist. In spite of their love 
of order, such pédants must ever create disorder. 

The naughtiness of little Félix in drinking out of the 
bottle, which subsequently brings about such important 
conséquences, is likewise one of the happiest ideas of the 
plot. Your novel contains several incidents of this kind, 
which are ail well devised. They connect in so simple 
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and natural a manner the Unimportant with the Important, 
and vice versa, and commingle Necessity with Chance. 

Greatly did I rejoice at Werner's sad transformation. 
Such a philistine might indeed, for a time, be lifted aloft 
by his youth and his interconrse with Wilhelm ; but as 
soon as thèse two angels leave his side, he falls — as is 
both right and proper— under material influences, and is 
in the end himself astonished to find how far he has 
remained behind his friend. This character has, therefore, 
a salutary effect upon the whole, inasmuch as it explains 
and ennobles the realism to which you lead back your hero. 
He there represents a beautiful human centre — equally 
removed from extravagant enthusiasm and prosiness — ^and 
while you hâve succeeded in curing him of his prédilection 
for the former, you hâve no less warned him against the 
latter. 

Werner reminds me of an important chronological 
mistake which I fancy I notice in your novel. No doubt 
it is not your intention that Mignon should be twenty- 
one at her death, and that Félix should at the same 
period be between ten and eleven years of âge. The fair- 
haired Friedrich also, should at his last appearance probably 
not hâve exactly reached the âge of twenty, etc. And yet 
this is actually the state of the case, for at least six years 
hâve elapsed between the date of Wilhelm's engagement 
with Serlo and his retum to Lothario's castle. Werner, 
who was unmarried in the Fifth Book, has, at the beginning 
of the Eighth, several boys of his own who are able to write 
and count, to work and amuse themselves, and for each of 
whom Werner has already arranged some occupation for 
the future. I therefore imagine the eldest to be between 
five and six, the second between four and five years of âge ; 
and as he was not married immediately affcer his father's 
death — and the children too did not ail arrive at once — 
some six or seven years must hâve elapsed between the 
Fifth and Eighth Books. 

Humboldt's letter I herewith retum. He says a great 
deal that is true about your Idyll ; some things he does 
not appear to hâve felt exactly as I feel them. Thus the 
splendid passage, 

♦* Etemally, she sald softly," [ 
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I think beantifal, not merely on aocoiint of the eamestness 
which is self-evident, but because a single word snddenly 
and completely reveals her heart's secret with its endless 
conséquences. This one word takes the place of a long and 
fuU love story, and the position in which the two levers 
stand to one another is such that the relation between 
them might hâve existed for years. 

The trifles which he censures disappear in the beautiful 
whole ; however some heed ought perhaps to be taken of 
them, and the reasons he gives cannot be rejected. Two 
trochées in the foremost hemipentameter certainly does 
make the verse drag too much, and this also happens in 
other passages. The antithesis between for one another 
and to one another, is indeed somewhat playful if one îs 
inclined to take it seriously, and one is always inclined to 
be serions with you. 

Farewell. I hâve written a tolerably long epistle ; may 
you read it as willingly as I hâve written it. 

ScH. 



183. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jiily 5, 1796. 

Now that I hâve obtained a fuUer insight into your 
novel as a whole, I cannot say enough of how suocessfal 
you hâve been in the choice of the character of your hero, 
if indeed such things can be said to be chosen. No other 
character would hâve been as appropriate to be the hearer 
of the incidents, and leaving entirely out of considération 
that the problem could be given to and solved only by 
such a character, still no other would hâve suited as well 
for the mère presentatiou of the whole. Not only did the 
suhject itself requière this particular character, but the 
reader also was in need of him. 

His prédisposition to méditation holds the reader baok 
at the most rapid point in the course of the action, and 
obliges him constantly to be looking forwards and baok- 
wards, and to think of everything that is taking plaoe. 
He, so to say, gathers together the spirit, the sign&cance, 
the inward nature of everything that goes on around him, 
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converts every obscure feeling into an idea and thought, 
expresses each individual thing in a gênerai form, places 
thé meaning of everything more clearly before us, and 
"while he thus fulfils bis own cbaracter, be at tbe same 
time most perfectly fulfils tbe aim of tbe wbole. 

Tbe rank and outward position from wbicb you bave 
selected bim makes bim specially fitted for tbis. A 
new world is opened up to bim wbicb makes a vivid 
impression upon bim, and wbile be is engaged in trying 
to assimilate it to bimself, be leads us into its midst and 
sbows us wbat tbere is of reality in it for man. His mind 
possesses a pure and moral image of bumanity, witb it be 
tests every outward manifestation of tbe same, and wbile 
on tbe one band expérience aids bim in more accurately 
fixing bis wavering ideas, tbese very ideas, tbis inward 
feeling in turn again corrects expérience. In tbis manner 
tbe cbaracter belps you wonderfully in discovering and 
interpreting wbat is essentially buman in ail tbe events 
and relations tbat occur. His mind is indeed a faitbful 
but still no mère passive mirror of tbe world, and altbougb 
bis imagination influences bis perception, still tbis latter 
is after ail but idealistic, not fantastic, practical but not 
wildly extravagant ; it is not founded upon any caprice 
of tbe wayward imagination, but upon a beautiful moral 
freedom. 

Exceedingly true and admirable is tbe picture you give 
of bim in bis dissatisfaction witb bimself wben telling 
Tberesa tbe story of bis life. His wortb lies in bis mind, 
not in wbat be effects, in bis aspirations, not in bis actions ; 
bence as soon as be is about to give an account of bis life, 
to anotber, it must appear to bim wanting in purpose. 
On tbe otber band, a Tberesa and similar natures can 
always calculate tbe wortb of sucb obaracters in ready 
coin, and can always voucb for tbem by some outward 
object. Furtber, it is a very beautiful and délicate trait of 
cbaracter in Tberesa, to find tbat sbe bas a mind, a sensé 
of justice to appreciate tbis bigber nature ; ber olear soûl 
feels tbe necessity of being able to mirror even tbat wbicb \ 
sbe berself is not ; by tbis means you bave at once raised 
ber above ail tbose narrow natures wbicb are unable even 
in imagination to rise out of tbeir misérable selves. Lastly, 
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that a mind like Theresa's sliotild so believe in a mode of 
viewing tliings and of feeling, entirely foreign to her owii 
nature, as to be able to love and esteem tho heart which 
is capable of it, is at the same time a beautiful proof of 
ita objective reality which nrnst delight eveiy one who 
reads the passage. 

Another thing that pleased me very much in this Eighth 
Book was that VVilhelm is beginning to feel himself of 
more conséquence in face of the imposing authorities — 
Jarno and the Abbot. This too is a proof that he bas 
pretty well got over the years of bis apprenticeship, and 
Jarno on that occasion answers quite according to what 
I feel : " You are bitter, that is ail very well and good, but 
if only you would get thoroughly angry it would be better 
still." I confess that without this proof of self-reliance in 
your hero, it would be lamentable to me to think of him 
as so closely connected with this class of people, as 
happens subsequently through his union with Natalie. 
What with his prédilection for the aristocracy, and his 
honest distrust of himself and his class — which he on so 
many occasions holds up to view — he does not seem to be 
altogether capable of maintaining his perfect freedom in 
this relation, and even hère, when you show him to be more 
courageous and more self-reliant, one cannot refrain from 
being in a certain degree anxious about him. I ask myself 
will he ever be able to forget the bourgeois class, and must 
he not do this if his destiny is to be fully and well deve- 
loped ? I fear he will never whoUy forget it ; he has, it 
seems to me, reflected too much about it ; what he at one 
time saw so distinctly beyond himself, he will never be 
able to make his own. Lothario's noble présence, as well 
as Natalie's twofold merit of birth and heart will always 
keep him in a certain stato of inferiority. I sometimes 
become uneasy about him when I think of him as the 
brother-in-law of the Count, who does not temper the 
élévation of his rank by anything aesthetic, but rather 
renders it the more conspicuous by pedantry. 

As for the rest, it is admirable that — with ail due 
respect for certain outward and positive forms — the 
moment there is any question about what is purely human, 
you make birth and rank go completely for nothing ; and 
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moreover, as is but fair, witbout wasting a word on tlie 
subject. But wbat I consider to be an obvious beauty, you 
will scarcely find generally approved of. Many a one will 
think it strange that a novel which bas so little ^^ Sans- 
culottiam,'* which, in fact, in several passages seems more 
inclined to speak in favour of tbe aristocracy, sbould wind 
iip with tbree marriages, ail tbree of whicb are Tnés- 
alUances. Altbougb I would not wisb to bave anytbing 
in tbe development itself différent to wbat it is, still I 
sbould nevertbeless not like to see tbe true spirit of your 
work misunderstood in trifles and casual circumstances ; I 
would tberefore bave you consider wbetber it would not 
be possible to prevent people forming a false judgment by 
putting a few words " into Lotbario's moutb." I say 
Lotbario's moutb, for be is tbe aristocratie cbaracter. He, 
consequently, will be most credited by readers of bis own 
class ; in bim tbe mésalliance is most glaring. Tbis would 
at tbe same time be an opportunity — and one tbat does not 
often occur — of sbowing Lotbario's cbaracter in its full 
development. I do not mean to say tbat tbis sbould be 
done at tbe very point wbere tbe reader would apply tbe 
words : on tbe contrary, it would be better were tbe remark 
to come from Lotbario as tbe natural expression of bis 
mind, and not as a rule for any single case. 

In Lotbario's case, it migbt indeed be said tbat Tberesa's 
being an illegitimate cbild and belonging to tbe middle 
class of Society, was a family secret ; but — otbers migbt 
say — it is ail tbe worse on tbat account, as be bas to 
deceive tbe world in order to give bis cbildren tbe 
advantages of bis rank. You will yourself know best 
bow mucb or bow little regard need be paid to tbis. 

No more to-day. You bave now beard ail kinds of 
tbings from me, and will, I foresee, bave more yet to 
bear. Would tbat some of my suggestions could be of 
any service to you. 

Farewell, and be of good cbeer. Sch. 

Could you spare your copy of Vieilleville* for a week, 

* Mémoires de VieiUeviUe^ extracts from which Schiller subaequenUy 
published in the Uoren, 
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my wife would be glad to hâve it, and I too should fînd 
something to read in it at night. » 

Please also let me know what you paid for my paper- 
hangings, and add to this the two lavbthaler (about eight 
shillings) which I asked you to pay to Hevr Faoius for the 
seal of the Horen. 

The caviar which ïïumboldt sent you, the bill of which 
I settled with him, cost eight thalers (£1 4«.) ; this I ihink 
rather much for an article of food that has already been 
enjoyed. 



184.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 5, 1796. 

As soon as I received your first letter I at once sat down 
to Write to you; but verily your two following letters 
hâve corne to me, in the midst of my truly worldly occu- 
pations, like two voices from another world to which I oan 
do nought but listen. Pray continue to refresh and to 
encourage me I Your suggestions will enable me to finish 
the Eighth Book as soon as I am able again to take it in 
hand. I already possess the means to satisfy nearly every 
one of your suggestions, by which, moreover, even to my 
mind, the whole work becomes more connected at the 
points in question, and both truer and more pleasing. Do 
not become weary of telling me your opinion frankly, and 
keep the book a week longer. What you require of 
Oellini I shall meanwhile push forwards ; I ahall also give 
you a sketch of what I still think of doing to my Eighth 
Book, and hence the last transcript shall be out of our 
hands by the beginning of August. 

Your letters are now my sole récréation, and you must 
know how grateful I am to you for having so unexpectedly 
set my mind at ease about so many points. Farewell, and 
give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

G. 
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185. — Schiller to Goethe. 

"Wednesday evening, (July 6.) 

I intended to dévote this afternoon to you and to your 
Meister ; but I hâve not had a spare moment, and my 
room h^s scarcely been free from visitors. Even now 
while I am writing the Kalbs and Steins are hère. Much 
bas been said about yonr Idyll, and it is tbougbt "to 
contain tbings tbat bave never yet been uttered by mortal 
man." In spite of tbe gênerai deligbt it affords, tbe 
family Kalb are nevertbeless scandalised at tbe little 
bundle wbicb is carried after tbe bero, and wbicb tbey 
consider to be a great dur npon refined society. The pro- 
duction, it is said, is so rîch, and yet tbe bero acts like a 
poor man. 

Yon may imagine tbat on bearing tbis crificism 1 felt 
as if I bad fallen from tbe clouds. It v^as so new to me 
tbat I was under tbe impression tbat tbey were speaking 
of some otber work. I assnred tbom, bowever, tbat I bad 
no objections to sucb a species of poverty, provided tbat 
tbe otber wealtb existed. 

Farewell. More on Friday. Sch. 



186. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Thursday, (July 7.) 

I tbank you sincerely for your refresbing letter, and for 
communicating to me wbat you feel and tbink about my 
novel, more especially about tbe Eigbtb Book. If it accords 
witb your mind, you cannot fail to see your own influence 
in it, for I sbould certainly never bave been able to finisb 
it — at least not in tbe v^ay it is donc — ^bad it not been for 
tbe friendly relation wbicb subsiste between us. A bundred 
times wben I was talking to you about tbéory and practice, 
my mind was dwelling upon tbe situations wbicb you bave 
now lying before you, and I was silently judging tbem 
according to tbe principles upon wbicb we were agreed. 
Even now your friendly wamings are guarding me from 
one or two glaring errors. In tbe case of some of your 
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remarks I saw at once what had to be done, and sliall intro- 
dnce the altérations in tlie new transcript. 

How seldom, in the business and transactions of ordinary 
life, do wo find the sympathy we want, and in the case of 
high œsthetics it is scarcely to be expected, for how few 
persons judge of a work of art by itself, how few are 
able to grasp it as a whole, and oven then it is only the 
inclination that can see ail that it contains, and pure 
inclination also that can in addition see what it lacks. 
And how mnch more might be added to express the 
spécial case in which I stand to you alone. . . . 

I had proceeded thus far directly iipon receiving your 
first letter, when outward and inward obstacles hindered 
nie from wiiting further. I feel, moreover, that even were 
I quite calm I could not give yon any counter-iemarks to 
your observations. What you siigp;est to me must be made 
practicable, so that the Eighth Book may hâve the fuU 
enjojnnent of your sympathy. Pray continue to make me 
acquainted with my own work ; I hâve already in thought 
workcd out many of your suggestions ; next Wednesday 
perhaps I will send you a summaryof what I think of 
doing. I should like to hâve the manuscript back by Satur- 
day, the 1 Gth, and on that same day shall send you Cellini, 

As soon as I hâve had the Xenia written out, I shall 
rcturn your copy, and meanwhile work in my own. 

I had givcn the Idyll to Knebel in order to hâve it 
circulated. Some remarks which he made to me, as well 
as those you communicated, convince me anew that our 
readers are really wanting in that attention which a tran- 
quil work like this demands. Whatever dawns upon them 
at once they of course accept willingly, and everything 
upon which they stumble in their own fashion, they 
speedily condemn without looking either forwards or back- 
wards, without paying heed to the sensé and the connection, 
without oonsidering that they ought properly to ask the 
poot why he bas said this or that in the way he bas and 
not in any other. Surely it is plaînly enough expressed — 

""S&rglùsh rdohte die Matter ein noMereitetea BûndeL"* 



* CSaro/iiayfheiDotlierhfiiidedabinidleBheliadj»^^ 
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It is, therefore, by no means the whole company which 
has already long been on board the ship, and mnst be 
there ; the old lady appears but in the capacity of a mother 
and a woman, active in individual thiugs ; the father com- 
prises in his blessing the whole idea of the voyage. The 
son takes the little bnndle himself (the boy having gone 
again), and does this ont of his filial piety towards his 
mother, and to represent the simple golden âge, when one 
was permitted to render oneself a service. In the gra- 
dation we then hâve, the girl also giving, loving, and more 
than blessing, the boy retums, and is ready at hand to 
carry, as Alexis is scarcely able to carry himself on board 
the ship. But why do I say aU this ? and why to you ? 
Looked at from the other side, men should perhaps — ^as 
soon as they show good-will towards anything — ^be, with 
good-will, made acquainted with its assthetic reasons. But 
it is évident that we can never sncceed in making our 
readers look at things as a whole ; they will always cling 
to individual points, so that we lose both pleasure and 
courage, and leave them — ^in God's name — to themselves. 
Farewell. Give my kind greetings to your dear wife, 
and thank her for her little note. I hope to hear from 
you again soon. 

G. 



187. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 8, 1796. 

As you can let me keep the Eighth Book a week longer, 
I wîll confine my remarks for the présent to.this Book in 
particular. When the whole work is once out of your hands 
and in the wide world, we can talk more about the form of 
the whole, and you will, I hope, then give me an opportunity 
of correcting my judgment; 

There are more especially two points to which I should 
like to draw your attention before the final closing of the 
Book. 

Your novel, as it stands, in several instances resembles 
an epic poem, among other things in this, that it pos- 
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sesses machinery which in a certain sensé represents the 
goda or rnling fate. The subject demanded this. 

Meister's years of apprentioeship are no mère blind 
effort of nature ; they are a kind of experiment, a secretly- 
working higher force ; the powers of the Tower aooompany 
him with their attention, and, without interrupting nature 
in her free course, watch and lead him at a distance to au 
object of which he has and should not hâve any idea. 
Gentle and undefined as this influence is from without, 
it nevertheless really exista, and was indispensable to the 
attainment of the poetic purpose. Yearê of apprenticeship 
convey the idea of relationship ; they deniiand their cor- 
relative, years of masterahip ; and indeed the idea of the 
latter must explain and fumish a basis for the former. 
But the idea of mastership — which is but the work of 
ripe and full expérience — oannot itself guide the hero of 
the novel. It can and dare not stand hefore him as his 
aim and object, for were he to hâve thought of the aim, he 
would hâve attained it eo ipso ; while guiding him, thero- 
fore, it must stand héhind him. In this way the whole 
reçoives a beautiful purpose, without the hero himself 
having any aim. The understanding, then, finds its work 
accomplished, while imagination fuUy maintains its free- 
dom. 

The fact of your having, even in this matter, this object 
— the only one in the whole novel that is actually ex- 
pressed — avoided ail heaviness and harshness, as also in 
the case of Wilhelm's being secretly led by Jarno and the 
Abbot, and further, your having drawn the motives more 
from a freak, a human trait, than from a moral source, is 
one of those beauties that 'belong peculiarly to yourself. 
The idea of machinery is thereby suppressed while its 
effect continues, and ail that ooncems form romains within 
the bounds of nature, only that the resuit is greater than 
what nature would hâve accomplished had she been left to 
herself. 

In spite of ail this, I would hâve liked you to hâve 
brought the significance of this machinery — ^its necessary 
bearing upon the internai character of the work — ^a little 
more dearly before the reader. For the reader shonld in 
ail cases be ailowed a dear insight into the eoonomy of the 
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whole, even though this has to be concealed from the 
persons represented. Many readers will, I fear, believe 
that that secret influence is merely for dramatic effect, a 
de vice to increase the complication, to create surprises, and 
such things. The Eighth Book does indeed give a historîcal 
interprétation of ail the single incidents brought about by 
this machinery, but it gives no sufficiently satisfactory 
œaiheiic interprétation of the inner spirit of the poetic 
necessity of thèse contrivances. I myself was not convinced 
of this till I had read it a second and a third time. 

If, in fact, there were anything else to find fault with 
in the work it ,would be this, " that considering the great 
and deep seriousness that pervades ail the single parts, 
and by which it produces so powerful an effect, too much 
scope is allowed to the play of the imagination." It seems 
to me that you hâve in this case carried the free grâce of 
the movement somewhat further than is compatible with 
the poetic seriousness, and that, owing to your just horror 
of every thing that is heavy, methodical, and stiff, you hâve 
approached the other extrême. I think I perceive that a 
certain condescension towards the weak side of the public, 
has induced you to make more use of dramatic purposes 
and dramatic contrivances than is necessary or appropriate 
in a novel. 

If ever there was a poetic narrative that could dis- 
pense with the aid of the marvellous and the surprising, 
it is this novel of yours ; and such a work could very 
easily be injured by what is useless to it. It might 
happen that the reader's attention will be directed more to 
what is accidentai, and that his interest will be taken up 
with solving riddles when it should hâve been concentrated 
upon the inward spirit of the work. It might happen, 
I say, and do not we both know that this has already 
happened ? 

Accordingly, the question is whether this fault— if fault 
it is — might not still .be obviated in the Eighth Book. 
However, it would apply only to the représentation of the 
idea; as regards the idea itself, nothing remains to be 
desired. It would, therefore, merely be necessary to bring 
that which the reader has hitherto treated too frivolously, 
somewhat more prominently forward, and to justify the 
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theatrical incidents which. he may hâve looked upon as the 
mère play of the imagination, by Connecting them more 
definitely with the most serions import of the work, also 
in face of reason, as indeed is done implicitey but not 
explicite. It seems to me that the Abbot is very well 
fitted to be charged with this duty, and he would thereby 
hâve a further opportunity of recommending himself to 
the reader. It woidd, perhaps, not be superfluous if, in 
the Eighth Book, mention were made of the principal 
reason why Wilhelm is made a subject of the Abbot's peda- 
gogical plans. Thèse plans would thus receive a more 
spécial application, and Wilhelm's personality would also 
appear of more importance to the company. 

You hâve, in the Eighth Book, thrown out various hints 
as to what you wish one to understand by the terms 
Apprenticeship and Mastership. When examining a 
poetical production it is chiefly the purport of ideas that 
comes into considération, particularly in the case of a 
public like ours, and as this is of ten the only thing that 
is afterwards remembered, it is of importance that you 
should herein be thoroughly understood. Your hints are 
very good, but they do not appear to me to be sufficient. 
It is true you would rather hâve the reader find out more 
himself, than that he should be forthwith instructed by 
you, but just because you yourself say something about it, 
people will fancy that ail bas been said, and the consé- 
quence is that you make the limits of your idea narrower 
than if you had left it entirely to the reader. 

If I had in bare words to define the goal which Wilhelm 
finally reaches after a long séries of aberrations, I should 
say, "he steps from an empty and undefined idéal inlo 
definite, active life, but without losing any of his idealising 
power." The two opposite paths that lead away from this 
happy state are represented in your novel, and, moreover, 
in ail possible shades and degrees. From the time of that 
unfortunate expédition where he wishes to hâve a play 
performed, without having thought of its character, to the 
moment where he chooses Theresa for his wife, he has, as 
it were, onesidedly run through the whole circle of hu- 
manity ; those two extrêmes are the two greatest contraste 
of which a character such as his is at ail capable, and 
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harmony must now necessarily arise ont of it. The fact 
of his passing under the lovely and glad guidance of 
nature (through Félix) from the idéal to the real, from a 
lively endeavour to aot and to recognise what is real — with- 
out however losing that which was real in his first state 
of endeavour — the fact of his acquiring determinateness 
without losing his beautiful determinableness, his learning 
to limit himself, but in this very limit again finding his 
way to the infinité by means of form, etc, — this I call the 
crisis of his life, the end of his apprenticeship, and I 
think ail the contrivances in the work seem to unité in the 
most perfect manner for this purpose. The beautiful and 
natural relation to his child, and his union with a woman 
as noble as Natalie, are a guarantee of this state of spiritual 
well-being, and we see him and leave hini on a path which 
leads to endless perfection. 

Now the way in which you explain the ideas of appren- 
ticeship and mastership seems to give a narrower limit to 
both. You understand the first to signify merely the error 
of seeking for that which must proceed from the inner 
man himself, outside of ourselves ; the second, the convic- 
tion of the error of that search, and of the necessity of 
producing things ourselves, etc. But do thèse two ideas 
leally embrace and exhaust the whole life of Wilhelm as 
we hâve it in the novel ? Does everj'thing become intelli- 
gible by means of this formula ? And can he be acquitted 
merely because a patemal heart has declared itself in him, 
as happens at the end of the Seventh Book? What I 
should like, therefore, would be thîs, that the bearing of 
ail the several parts of the novel to the said philosophical 
idea, should be made somewhat more apparent. I might 
say the story is perfectly true, that the moral of the story 
also is perfectly true, but the relation of the one to the 
other does not rise up before us with sufficient distinctness. 

I do not know whether, in making thèse comments, I 
hâve made myself very intelligible ; the question affects 
the whole work, and therefore it is difficult to explain it by 
particular instances. But a mère hint on this point will 
suffîce. 

Before you send me the transcrîpt of the Xenîa^ please 
be kind enough to strike out what you wish left out, and to 

VOL. I. 
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underline what yoti wish altered. I shall then be better 
able to make my calculations as to what bas still to be done, 
May you be in tbe humour and find time for the little 
poems you promised to let me hâve for the Almanack, «^n4 
for the song of Mignon's which you already bave in petto»* 
The lustre of the Almanack rests, in fact, entirely upon 
your contributions. I am again living in and working at 
criticism, so as to become quite clear about your Meister^ 
and therefore cannot do muoh more for the Almanack. 
Then comes my wife's confinement, which will not bef 
favourable to a poetical state of mind in me. She wishes 
to be kindly remembered. Farewell. On Sunday evening 
I hope to hâve something more to say. Sch. 

Would you be so kînd as to procure for me from the 
library in W. the fifth volume of the large Muratorî col- 
lection. 

One other small request. 

I should liko to bave your vignette as a frontîspiece to 
the now Almanack of tho Muses, and bave to-day writtei^ 
to Boit in Berlin to ask him whetber he can undertake to 
make one. Now I should prefer having it taken from a 
painting than from Lipsen's engravÎDg, and wish to ki^ow 
whetber you would consent to let me hâve Meyer's portrait 
of you. 

Should you not care to give it out of your hands, I hope 
at ail events that you would allow it to be oopied, that is 
to say, if a tolerably good artist can be found in Weimar, 



188. — GrOETHE to SCHILLER. 

Weimar, July 9, 1796. 

Oh a separate sheet I have marked the several passages 
which I think of altering and filling up in accordance with 
your suggestions, but besides this I owe you my sincerest 
thanks for the admonitions contained in your letter of to- 
day, and for having directed my attention to the adéquate 
tîompletion of the work. I pray you not to desist from — 1 

* See Letter 176. 
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might almost say — driving me out beyond my own bounds. 
The fault you justly notice lies in my inmost nature, in a 
certain realistic tendency, owing to which I t^,ke a delight 
in veiling my existence, my actions, my writings from the 
eyes of the world. Thus I should always like to travel 
incognito, to choose the poorer dress in préférence to the 
better one, and, in the intercourse with strangers ov aç- 
quaintances, prefer a subject of lesser importance, or at 
least the less important expression, to déport myself with 
more levity than is natural to me, and thus to place myself 
as it were between my aotual self and what I appear 
to be. 

You know very well how this is, and why it is so. 

After this gênerai confession I gladly pass over to par- 
ticulars and must tell you that had it not been for your in- 
citement and instigation, I should — ^and moreover against 
my better knowledge and conscience — hâve abandoned 
myself to this peculiarity in my novel, which would hâve 
been unpardonable, consideriug the great expenditure that 
bas been made upon it, inasmuch as ail that is demanded 
is both easy to perçoive and can easily be accomplished. 

Thus, were the attention which the Abbot at an early 
date shows towards Wilhelm clearly expressed, it would 
throw quite a peculiar light and spiritual lustre upon the 
whole work, and yet I hâve negleoted to do this ; scarcely 
hâve I been able to induce myself, through Werîier, to say 
anything in favour of his outward circumstances. 

I broke off the Apprentice's indenture in the Seventh 
Book, because few maxims on Art and the appréciation of 
Art are now read. The second half of the letter was to 
hâve contained important words on life and the object of 
life; I thus had the best opportunity through an oral 
commentary of the Abbot, of explaining and of vindicating 
the incidents in gênerai, but particularly the events 
brought about by the Powers of the Tower, and saving 
this machinery from the suspicion of being a cold necessity 
demanded by a novel, and of giving it aesthetic value, or 
rather of placing its aBsthetic value in a, proper light. You 
see that I perfectly agrée with your remarks. 

There is no doubt that the apparent results expressed 
by me are much more limited than the contents of the 

o 2 
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work, and I seem to myself to bo like one who, after 
having set down a number of large figures one ^ above 
another, finally himself wilfully makes an error in cal- 
culation in order to lessen the total sum, God knows for 
wbat sort of freak. 

I also owe you my heartfelt thanks — ^as for much besîdes 
— ^for having in good time spoken in so décisive a way of 
this perverse manner of mine, and I shaU certainly comply 
with your just wislies as far as I possibly can ; I need only 
distribute the contents of your letter in the appropriate 
places, and the matter is settled. And should it happen to 
me — ^for human perversities are difficult to overcome — ^that 
the more important words will not come from my heart, I 
•shall beg to add with a few bold pencil strokes that which 
I, being tied by the strangest necessity of nature, am 
unable to express. Pray continue throughout the week 
to remind and to encourage me ; I will meanwhile see to 
Céllin% and if possible to the Almanack also. 

G. 



189. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 9, 1796. 

ïhe Xenia I herewith retum to you with my thoughts 
upon them ; the serions and well-meaning ones are now in 
such force, that one begrudges the ragamuffins there assailed 
the favour of being mentioned in such good company. 

As regards the portrait, I do not see how we shall 
manage it. There is no one hère who could copy it for 
your purpose; to send the original away would be pre- 
carious'; moreover Boit is a pleasing but, as it seems to mo, 
no thorough artist. How would it be to defer your friendly 
intention till Meyer's retum, as we might then, in every 
respect, hope for something good ? 

My kind greetings to your dear wife. Would you not, 
in case of an increase of your family, send Karl over to U8 
during the first days ? August would give him a hearty 
welcome, and he would be very happy among the many 
children that assemble in my houso and garden. Farewell. 

G. 
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[Postscript in Goethe^a hand,'] 

Muratorî you shall hâve. Vieilleville you hâve doubtless 
already received. The bill will follow shortly. 

Owing to varions abridgments, my next contribution of 
CeUini will amonnt only to three printed sheets and a few 
pages. 



190. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 9, 179G. 

I am very glad to hear that I hâve succeeded in making 
my thoughts on the two points in question intelligible to 
you, and that you intend to take them into considération. 
That which you call your realistic tendency, you should, 
however, by no means disregard. That too is a part of 
your poetical individuality, and you must naturally remain 
within its boundaries ; ail the beauty in the work must be 
your own, The question is merely about drawing an objective 
advantage for the work from this subjective peculiarity, 
which you will certainly succeed in doing, as soon as you 
make up your mind to do so. As regards subject, the 
work ought to contain ail that is needful for its interpré- 
tation, and as regards form this must of necessîty be con- 
taîned in it, the inner connection must produce it ; but in 
what degree of closeness or looseness it has to be con- 
nected, must be leffc to your own inmost nature to décide. 
It would indeed be more convenient to the reader were 
you yourself point-blank to state to him the moments 
upon which this dépends, so that he would only require to 
accept it ; assuredly, however, he would be more drawn to 
the book, and be oftener led back to it, were this leffc for 
himself to do. Hence, if only you take care that he is sure 
to find it, but if he seeks in good eamest and with open 
eyes, then, I say, do not spare him the trouble of seeking. 
The resuit of such a whole must always be the reader's 
own &ee production, yet not an arbitrary one : it must be 
a kind of reward which is granted only to those that 
deserve it, while it is witKheld from those that are un- 
deserving of it. 
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I will now add a few othel: suggestions, which I beg you 
to take into considération in regard to the secret machinery 
I spoke cf. 1. The reader will like to know for what pur- 
pose the Abbot, or his helper's help, plays the ghost of old 
Hamlet. 2. The veil with the little note " flee, flee, efo," 
being twice mentioned raises the expectation that this 
invention serves some important object. Why, one is 
inclined to ask, is Wilhelm on the one hand driven from 
the théâtre, while on the other he is assisted in the représen- 
tation of his favorite play, and in making his début ? The 
reader expeots a more definite answer to thèse two questions 
than Jarno has yet given. 3. He would also be glad to 
know whether the Abbot and his frîends — ^before Werner's 
appearance in the castle — ^were already aware that they 
had to deal with so close a friend and relation, when put- 
chasing the estate ? To judge from their conduct, it would 
almost seem so, and hence one is again astonished at the 
secret which they made of it to Wilhelm. 4. ît is surelv 
to be desired that one should learn the source from wticn 
the Abbot detived his information aboUt Theresa's parent- 
age, especîally as it is after ail somewhat strange that this 
important circumstance should hâve remained a secret to 
persons deeply interested in it, and who are otherwîse 
so well served by it, up to the moment when it is requii*ed 
by the poet. 

It is doubtless no mère accîdeiit that the second half of 
the indenture is omitted, but a dexterous use of accident — 
in Art as well as in ÏJife — often brings about what is excel- 
lent. It seems to me this second half of the indenture 
might be întroduced in the Eighth Book in a far more 
important passage, and with wholly différent advantages. 
The events hâve meanwhile moved on, Wilhelm himself is 
more fuUy developed. He, as well as the reader, is much 
better prepared for .those practical results of life and the 
use of life ; the Hall of the Past and his greater intimacy 
with Natalie may likewise hâve produced a more favof- 
able state of mind. For this reason I strongly advise jjrôu 
not to leave out this second half of the letter, but îf 
possible to set down in it the phîlosophical contents of 
the work either more or less clearly, or more or less 
obscurely. Besides this, in the case of a public SUch as, 
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in fact, the German public is, too much cannot be done in 
justification of an intention, and in the présent case, more- 
over, in justification of the title which is given to the book 
and which distinctly expresses the intention. 

I felt no small satisfaction in finding in your Eighth 
Book a couple of lines which tum upon metaphysics, and 
relate to the spéculative tendency in man. But the offerîng 
you présent to the poor goddess is somewhat petty and 
mean, and I do not know whether one can let you off with 
so trifling a gift. You will probably know to which 
passage I hère allude, for I fancy I can see that it has been 
introduced after much délibération. 

I confess that in our speculating âge it is somewhat hard 
to Write a novel of such dimensions on such a subject, 
where the one thing needful is so quietly despatched, and 
where a sentimental character such as Wilhelm always 
remains, should be allowed to complète the term of bis 
apprenticeship without the help of that worthy guide. 
The worst of it is, that in ail eamestness he actually does 
complète it, a fact that does not awaken the best opinion 
of the importance of the said guide. 

But seriously, how is it that you hâve brought up and 
fally developed your hero without stumbling upon those 
requirements which can be met only by philosophy ? I 
am convinced that this is to be ascribed simply to the 
CBsthetic tendency which you hâve invariably pursued in 
the novel. The sesthetic state of mind calls for none of 
those arguments of comfort which hâve to be drawn from 
spéculation ; its characteristics are independence, infinity ; 
3t is only when the sensuous and the moral éléments in 
man corne into conflict, that help has to be songht from 
pure reason. A healthy and beautifal nature — as you your- [ 
self say — requires no moral code, no law for its nature, 
no political metaphysics. You might as well hâve added 
that it requires no godhead, no idea of immortality where- 
with to support and to maintain itself. Thèse three points, 
round which ail spéculation ultimately tums, do, it is true, 
offer a sensually-developed mind matter for poetic spécu- 
lation, but they can never become serions circumstances 
and requirements. 

The only objection that might perhaps be raised agaînst 
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this, is that our friend is, as yet, not so very fully posseEsed 
of this œsthetio freedom as to make him perfectly sure of 
never getting into certain embaiTassing situations and of 
never requiring certain expédients (of spéculation). He is 
not wanting in a certain fondness for philosophy, such as 
is peculiar to ail sentimental natures, and thus, were he once 
to enter the spéculative domain, the conséquences might 
become serions with him, owing to his charaoter not pos- 
sessing a philosophical foundation, for it is only philosophy 
that can render philosophical spéculations harmless ; with- 
out it pbilosopliy inevitably leads to mysticism. (The 
Canoness berself is a proof of this. A certain sesthetio 
want in her nature makes spéculation a necessity to her, 
and she joins the Moravians because philosophy did not 
corne to her aid ; had she been a man she would perhaps 
hâve wandered through ail the aberrations of metaphysics.) 

The demand now made upon you (and which in ail 
other cases also you hâve settled so satisfactorily) is to 
place your pupil in a position of perfect independence, 
certainty, freedom, and, so to say, erect solidity, which he 
can always maintain without the aid of any outward sup- 
port; hence what is wanted is, that aesthetic maturity 
should raise him completely beyond even the want of that 
philosophie culture which he has not received. But then 
the question cornes to be : is he enough of a realist never 
to require to seek support from pure reason ? If he is not, 
then should not the wants of the idealist be somewhat 
more carefully attended to ? 

You will perhaps think that I am merely taking an 
artful way of driving you into philosophy; but what I 
find wanting can assuredly be perfectly well accomplished 
in your own way. The extent of my wish is only that 
you should not évade the subject in question, but that you 
should solve it entirely in your own fashion. That which 
in you is a substitute for ail spéculative knowledge, and 
which keeps you in ignorance of ail its requirements, will 
be perfectly sufificient in the case of Meister himself. You 
hâve already let the Uncle say a great many things, and 
Meister too touches upon the question several times very 
successfully ; hence there would not be so very much to be 
done. If only I could clothe in your way of thinking that 
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which I liave expressed in my own way, in my Bealm of 
Shadows and in my ^sthetic Letters, we should very soon 
be of one mind. 

What you hâve put into Wemer's mouth as regards 
Wilhelm's outward circumstances bas an nncommonly 
good effect npon the whole. It bas struok me whether 
you could not make the Count (who appears at the end 
of the Eighth Book) the means of bringing ^Wilbehn to 
full honours. How would it be were the Count — the 
master of cérémonies of the novel — ^by bis respectful 
behaviour, and by a certain kind of treatment which I do 
not need to desoribe more definitely, suddenly to raise him 
from bis station into a higher one, and thus confer upon 
him, in a certain way, the nobility be does not possess? 
Assuredly, even though it were the Count who thus dis- 
tinguished him, the thing would be done. 

As regards Wilhehn's behaviour in the Hall of the 
Past upon first entering it with Natalie, I bave one sug- 
gestion to make. He is hère, it seems to me, too much 
the old Wilhelm, who, when in bis grandfather's bouse, 
preferred remaining beside the sick prince, and whom 
the stranger in the First Book finds in so wrong a way. 
He still almost exclu si vely keeps standing by the side of 
the mère substance of the works of Art, and I think poétises 
too much with it. Would this not be the place to show 
the beginning of a happy crisis in him, not indeed to 
represent him as a connoisseur, for that is impossible, but 
still to represent him more as an objective observer, so that 
a friend, such as our Meyer, might entertain some hopes 
of him ? 

You bave in the Seventh Book already vety successfully 
made use of Jarno to express, in his hard and dry manner, 
a truth which bringe the hero as well as the reader one 
great step in advance; I mean the passage where he 
dénies Wilhelm to possess any talent as an actor. It bas 
now occurred to me whether Jarno could not render him 
a similar service in regard to Theresa and Natalie, with 
an equally good resuit to the whole. Jarno seems to 
me to be the right man to tell Wilhelm that Theresa 
could not make him happy, and to give him a hint 
which female character would suit him. Such single and 
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plaîn-spoken words, saîd at the right moment, at once 
rid the reader of a heavy butden, and act like a flash 
of lightning to illuminàte the whole scène. 

Monday (July 11), early. 

A visit prevented me yesterday morning from sending 
off this letter. To-day I cannot add more, as things are in 
too unsettled a state. My wife is close upon her confine- 
ment, and Stark expeots it to-day. I thank you cordially 
for your friendly offer to take Karl into yonr house ; but 
he is no trouble to us, as we hâve taken a few additîonal 
persons into our service, and so arranged the rooms that 
he will not be in the way. Accept my tbanks for Vieille- 
ville and Muratori. Schlegel and his wife bave arrived 
hère again ; little Paulus* bas started in haste for Suabia, 
to pay her sick mother a visit. Farewell. I hope on 
Wednesday to be able to send you further news with a 
heart more at ease. 

ScH, 



191.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Monday (July 11) aftemoon at 3 o'olook. 

The confinement of my wife took place two hours ago, 
in a shorter time tban was expected, and with Stark'gi 
assistance, easily and happily. My wishes are in every 
respect fulfilled, for it is a boy, apparently well and 
strong. You can imagine what a weight is taken from 
my heart, especially as I had cause to fear that the 
spasms might make the birth prématuré. 

I can now therefore begin to count my little family ; it 
is a curions sensation, and the step from one to two is mliob 
greater than I thought. 

Farewell ; my wife sends greetings ; with the exception 
of being weak, she is very well. 

SCH. 

* The wife of G. F. Paulus, to whom Goethe had beon introduced by 
Schiller. She possessed some talent aa a poetess. Goethe's usual 
epithet for her was Die Kldne Frau. 
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192. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 12, 1796. 

I congratulateyou with ail my heart upon the little 
new-comer; may you live to hâve much joy in your 
two boys. Give your dear wife my kindest and warmest 
greetings. 

Next Saturday, îf possible, I sball pay you a visifc. We 
must necessarily bave a talk by word of mouth about my 
novel, also about the Xenia, and many other things which 
I hâve at heart. In each case the question will be : where 
the years of apprenticeship, that are actually to be given, 
are to be brought to a close and in how far it may be 
intended at a future time to let the characters appear 
again. Your letter of to-day seems actually to point to a 
continuation of the work : this I think I would be inclined 
to do and like to see accomplished, but more of this when 
we meet. 

That which is necessary for the past must be d<me, just 
as one is obliged to point forwards, but there must be links 
in the chain to point to a further development as well as 
to the plan itself : this is a point I should like to discuss 
with you. Do not send me back anything with the 
carrier-women, and keep the manuscript. I shall bring 
with me the Xenîa, CeîUni, and perhaps something else 
besides. Give my kind greetings to Schlegel and his 
wife; I am looking forward to seeing them both this 
time. 

1 do not altogether like our little friend* travelling în 
thèse critical times ; things look exceedingly bad in Suabia 
as well as on the Upper and Lower Ehîne. 

May ail go well with you in your peaceful valley, 
and enjoy this lovely season, at ail events from your win- 
dow. 

G. 

* See end of postscript to Letter 190. 
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193. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Tuesday evening, July 12. 

Things are progressing in my little household as well 
as could be wished. My wife is going to nurse the child 
herself, which is what I very nmcli wish myself. On 
Thursday we are to hâve the christening. If things 
remain in as peaceful a state as they now are, my mind 
will be sufficîently at rest for me carefully again to go 
over the Eighth Book of your novel before I send it 
back to yon. 

It will not matter if your next sending of Cellinî tnms 
ont to be shorter than usual. I hâve several things not 
altogether useless wherewith to fill the monthly part. 

You hâve not yet written anything about the drawing 
and the engraving to Hirt's essay. 

I am extremely sorry that I am not to hâve your vignette 
for this year's Almanack. Some décoration we must hâve, 
and this would hâve been the most sensible one. As I 
do not care to hâve any other of our contemporaries, I shall 
endeavour to procure the portrait of Uz, who died lately. 
By thus honouring one belonging to the past we shall give 
ourselves the appearance of honesty and faimess. Perhaps 
you will help me to procure it through Knebel. I would 
gladly pay whatever might be the cost of a painting or 
a drawing. 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. Frau Char- 
lotte* is to be godmother to our child ; it is a great occasion 
for her, and she is astonished that you are not to be one 
of the Company, especially as one of the boy's names is 
to be Wilhelm. Farewell. 

SCH. 

194. — Goethe to Schiller. 

July 13, 1796. 

I congratulate you upon the good progress that the little 
new-comer is making. Give my kind greetings to your 
dear wife and to your mother-in-law. To the christening 

* Frau von Kalb. 
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I should hâve corne without having been invited if such. 
cérémonies did not unsettle me^ I shall corne on Saturday 
instead, and we will then enjoy a couple of happy days. 

G. 

The engravings to Hirt's work are being made, and 
promise to be good ; the artist would not do the one for 
less than four carolins, the other was to be somewhat less 
expensive. There is certainly a great deal of fine work 
about them. 

I will apply to Knebel for Uz's portrait. 



195. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 20, 1796. 

I came over hère very quickly yesterday in Hofrath 
Loder's company. The transcript of my novel is going 
on briskly. This morning early, at Pyrmonter's, I thought 
out a short essay in which I propose to give myself 
and you an account of my method of observing nature, 
which at some future time might form an introduction 
to my studies in this subject. Herewith I send you one 
of Naturels products which must be speedily consumed 
at this time of the year. I hope that you will like it, and 
that it will agrée with you, 

G. 



196. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Evening, 10 o'clock. 

Only a line or two by way of greeting, together with 
our best thanks for the fish, which we — ^that is, my mother- 
in-law, I, and the Schlegels, whom we had invited to the 
feast — enjoyed most thoroughly. 

I am to-day so exhausted and fatigued by a despatch 
to Cotta, and ail kinds of small necessary business affaira 
that I cannot write more. The occurrences in Frankfort 
will, I trust, not havo seriously affected either you or your 
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mother. Should you hear any jiews that does not appear 
in the newspapers, let me hear of it. Farewell. 

It was said hère to-day that the Coadjutor had been taken 
prisoner. 



. 197. — Goethe to Schillek, 

Weimar, July 29, 1796. 

I havo had two letters from Meyer, whîch hâve put my 
mind quite at ease. He has retired to Florence with a 
fellow-countryman, is well and happy, already editing 
the Works of Cellini, and is iînmensely charmed with the 
Works of the old Florentine masters. 

Herewith, I send you a little note, which please do not 
show to any one. If I should hear anytlung further I 
shall let you know. Frankfort has, after ail, suifered more 
than was thought probable, 

The transcript of my novel is progressing rapidly. 
Next Wednesday I hope to send you tne greater portion of 
it. It is well that I hâve got so far, and delightfal that I 
hâve your help in forming an opinion of it. At the pré- 
sent moment it is scarcely possible to keep one's mind in 
the necessary state pf composure and cpnçentr^tipn. 

Farewell. 

G. 



198. — Goethe to Schiller* 

July 23. 

Hère is more news. 

The Electorate of Saxony is about to make a cordon. 

The French hâve repulsed the AustriaDS at Gemunden, 
and were thus only about five miles from Wurzbtirg^ 
Probably they are there by this time, and found enormous 
magazines and stored-away treasures. 

According to ail accounfe the contingents from Sc^xony 
are retreating. The Austrians are retiring behind the 
Danube ; Wiirzburg has to provide 12,000 horse to dritre 
them back. 
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Wirtemberg is making peace, and is already enjoying 
a cessation of hostilitîes. Mannheîm is said to be as 
good a? lost, The Impérial Court is levying about 30,000 
men in Bohemia and G-alacia, 

Frankfort bas lost 174 bouses, and bas to pay eigbt 
million livres in money, one-and-a-balf million in olotb 
and stuffs, and a quantity of eatables, in considération 
for wbicb none of tbe inbabitants are to be mulcted witb- 
out a trial and justice. 

Tbifl is tbe comforting news tbat oomes in from différent 
quarters. Tbe fate of our part of tbe country dépends 
solely upon wbetber it is possible to gain time. A first 
attack and a skirmisb we migbt cçrtainly be able to resist, 
Tbe faot tbat tbe King of Prussia is i^ Pyrmont, tbat tbe 
last re^ouroe is tbus at band, tbat be and tbe Landgrave 
of Hosse must be anxious to obtain peace for tbe Eleo- 
torate of Sa^^ony, tbat tbe Prenob bave enougb to do in 
driving tbe Austrians to Bobemia tbrougb Franconia, 
Suabia, and Bavaria, and in forcing tbem back upon tbeir 
own territory, ail tbis enables us to draw some bope, unlees 
indeod — like so many otbers — tbis bope too obould corne 
to notbing. 

I bave as y et no tidings from my motber : sbe lives in 
tbe large square wbere tbe SaupHpc^che stands, and direotly 
fJEtces tbe Zeile ;* sbe tberefore bas a full view of tbat balf 
of tbe town wbicb was bombarded. 

I bave meanwbile been pusbing forward witb my work, 
and wbile my novel is being copied out bave endeavoured 
to make use of your varions suggestions; witb wbat 
success you will yourself be able to judge. 

Farewell. 

. Tbe news about tbe Coadjutor is not probable, be bad 
time and room enougb to witbdraw to Ulm ; even Condé*s 
corps, wbicb stood in Freiburg, seems to bave escaped* 
Wbatever furtber news I bear, you sball be informed of. 

G, 

* One of tho principal streeta in Frankfort. 
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199. — Schiller to Qoethe. 

Jena, July 23, 1796. 

During the last days I hâve not felt well enough to 
Write to y ou even about things that interest us both, and 
to-day I must still refrain from this as my head is in a 
sad state in conséquence of a sleepless night. 

Political affairs, wbich. I hâve always avoided pur- 
posely, are now coming a little too closely home to us. 
The French are in Stuttgart, where the Imperialists are 
said to hâve taken refuge, and the French were obliged to 
fire upon the town. But I can scarcely believe this, as 
Stuttgart has hardly any walls, and no one in their sensés 
could think of maintaining themselves there even for 
three hours. I hâve had no news of my family for several 
weeks ; what I hâve just told you is out of a letter from 
little Paulus.* AU communication between Stuttgart and 
Schomdorf was stopped, so the little one writes, and hence 
the posts between the first-mentioned place and hère are 
likewise interrupted. 

Things are still going on favorably in my house, only 
that my wife seems unable to nurse our baby ; she has no 
more to give it. 

I reoently heard that Stolberg, and those who happened 
to be with him, solemnly bumt your Meister as far as the 
Sixth Book, but that — ^as in the case of Amdt's Para- 
diesgàrtlein — ^he spared this one and had it specially bound. 
He seriously considers it a defence of the Moravians, and 
has been much edified by it. 

Baggessen has spluttered out an epigram on my 
Almanack, in which it seems our epigrams are roughly 
dealt with. The point in question is, that after " having 
first presented idéal figures to our reader, a Venetian pot- 
de-chambre is emptied over his head." The sentence, at ail 
events, looks very much like a dog that has been soused in 
water. I recommend both of thèse bits of news to your 
notice for you to make the best use of them you can. Be 
60 kind as to send me what you havo ready in the way 
of Xenia, as the press is urgent for them. 

My last Almanack of the Muses is prohibited in Vienna ; 
* See end of iwstscript to Letter 190. 
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we shall therefore hâve ail the less reason to be sparing in 
our next. 

The foUowing epigram is the latest from Berlin, as you 
will see : 

Unger, on liis two publications, Wilhelm Meisteb and the 

periodioal Deutschland.* 

" Ber Lettem neuen Schnitt dem Léser zu empfelilen, 
MvmV ich de» Meisters Werh zur ersten Probe wâhlen. 
Die zweite istj und dann ist ailes ahgeihan, 
Wenn sdhst des Pfuschers Werh sie nicht verrufen Jcann** 

Farewell. The transcript of your Eighth Book will 
again keep me busy. We must talk over the natural- 
history subjects by word of mouth. Herder has sent me 
several things for^the Almanack, and others of which it is 
written : 

fdcit indignatio versum 
Qualemcunque potest. 



My wife sends kind greetings. 



ScH. 



200. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 26, 1796. 

I herewith send you a capital letter from Meyer ; it is 
the second I hâve received from Florence, where he seems 
to be very happy. I only hope that he may remain there 
for some time in the enjoyment of his peaceful life. 

On Saturday I shall probably send you another dozen 
Xenia, While you are proceeding with your Almanack 
could you not first send me over the manuscript? I hâve 
altered several passages in the Xenia, and hère and there 
put headings to them ; perhaps some use might be made 
of thèse. 

The transcript of my novel is progressing, and I find ail 

♦ " The newest style of type to reoommend to readers, 
I firstly chose the Meiker's work as proof . 
The second is — and ail is settled then — 
When e*en a bungler*s work can*t cry them down." 
VOL. I. P 
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kînds of things stîll to do to ît. I hope to be able to sond 
it by tbe 3rd or the 6tli of August. On the lOtli I shall 
pay you a vîsit, and then I hope that we shall speedily 
corne to the end. 

By that time also the political troubles will probably 
hâve become more settled ; Thuringia and Saxony, so it 
seems, will hâve time to bethink themselves, and that 
alone is a great pièce of good fortune. 

Kant's essay on the noble (vomehmé) way of philoso- 
phising has given me a great pleasiire ; this treatise also 
will actively help in separating that which does not belong 
together. 

The AîiiO'da-Fe of the Btolbergs, and the epîgrams of 
Baggessen shall not bring them any good ; as it is, they 
are only credited because they hâve been tolerated, and it 
wiU not cost us any great trouble to thrust them back to 
the sphère to which they belong. Farowell. I hope your 
wife will keep well after the change, and that the little 
one may thrive upon his new nourishment. I mean to be 
as busy as possible in order to be able to spend some time 
wiih you in peace, and to discuss sevoral of my new under- 
takings with you. 

G. 



201. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 28j 179fl. 

You, as woU as othor friends, hâve repoatedly exprossed 
the wish that our actors should ocoasionally give perform- 
ances in Jena ; the time has come when we couïd send them 
to you from Lauchstâdt, and if the théâtre is once put into 
order, of course the matter might be èonsidered a settled 
arrangement. Write and tell me how people are disposed 
to this, and especially interest the ladies in the proposai. 

The Duke (this is between ourselves) has left the 
matter entirely in my hands; the Gotha people hâve 
been complimented upon this, and they do not take it at 
ail amiss, yet I ought not and do not care to undertake 
the matter without the consent of the Academy. I shall, 
however, ask the Pro-rector not to bring it before the Senate 
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till I am certain of having a majority In my favour. 
Hence let your frîends and acquaintances take an 
opportunity of saying ail that can be said about the 
desirability of this new undertaking, and let me hear soon 
how matters stand. 

I should like to bave La Mère coupable* for a little 
while ; if you bave still got tbe book, or could speedily get 
it, Hbfkammerraih Kirms, wbo is going to take this to 
you, miffbt bring it back with him this evening. 

Hère is a letter from my mother. 

Write and tell me how you ail are. 

As for the rest, everything is in suoli a state of confu- 
sion and agitation that an œsthetic mood, which wotild 
be necessary for me were I to finish my novel in the way 
we wish, could not be expected to come over me except 
by miracle. However, we do not need altogether to despair 
01 it. 

Farewell. G. 

202. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Hère are the Xenia, which pray send back to me as soon 
as possible. What is struck ont has either to be left out, 
bas already been printed, or has been written out for the 
press. Hence altérations in what is struck out will either 
be unnecessary or come too late. The names below the 
separate verses do not mean anything, and they Will not 
remain there. 

I shall try to procure votes for the comedy, and shall 
begin at once with our landlord, who has hitherto always 
expressed himself in favour of it. I shall be specially 
glad for my wife's sake if the performance is given. She 
keeps pretty well ; the little one suffers a good deal from 
acidity and spasms, however he seems to be gradually 
getting accustomed to bis new food. One cannot expect 
to be in very good spirits, much less in a fit state to writei 
poetry, when surrounded inwardly and outwardly by sq 
much trouble. But the poetry perhaps corresponds witn 
this state of things. 

As regards your novel, I am in no fear. The little that 

* By Beaumarchais. 

p 2 
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romains to be done to it, dépends merely upon a couple of 
happy aperçuSy and the most wonderful révélations often 
corne upon one in the midst of outward pressure. 

The Sound of Meyer's voice from Florence has greatly 
refresbed and delighted me. It is a real pleasure to see 
how keenly susceptible he is of tbe Beautiful, and in the 
case of so reflective and analytical a mind as his this 
susceptibility, this undisguised dévotion to his subject, is 
a quality infinitely to be prized. 

His idea as regards a picture seems to me to be ex- 
ceedingly happy and artistic. When you write to him 
please send him some friendly message from me. 

The Idyll is printed, and I shall in a short, time send 
you the proof sheets. The Xenia belonging to the Icy 
Way* (Middle Age and Individuaîity excepted) I hâve made 
into one poem, and omitted the several headings. The 
same, on a smaller scale, might also be done in the case of 
a few others, and will increase the variety of the forms. 
You may perhaps feel ïnclined to arrange those referring 
to Newton in a similar manner. 

Very many thanks for your mother's letter. In addition 
to what it contains of historical interest, we were attracted 
by the naïveté of her own style of writing. 

Heaven knows what may yet happen to us. Under 
thèse circumstances, you will scarcely be able to accept 
Meyer's comforting news about a journey to Italy. 

Farewell. My wife sends kind greetings. 

SOH. 

203.Y-ScHiLLER%/ Goethe.^ 

Weimar, July 30, 1796. 

The Xenia shall be retumed to you immediately. I 
hâve made but few comments, and hâve only to remind 
you that, in the word Eudœmonîa, we do not use the i long, 
which is correct according to accent, but not according 
to quantity. Probably you will not require thèse two 
epigrams. 

I will not deny that I was for a moment very much 

* The Xenia under the heading Die Eisbahn (The Icy Way) were 
subsequently re-arranged. See Letters 213 and 214. 
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grieved to see our beautiful castle of air so shattered and 
battered to pièces by tbe eyes of the body. The idea 
was too beautiful, too strange and singular, for me not to 
grieve over baving to give it up for ever, especially as an 
idea, a wisb, readily takes hold of me. However, we must 
consider we bave bad enough witb tbe fun wbicb we bave 
meanwbile bad in tbe idea. We must be satisfied witb tbe 
tbougbt tbat tbere is a good deal of matter tbat can be 
made use of in anotber form. Tbe arrangement made in 
your Almanack will be a consolation to me, only I would 
like you to place my name as seldom as possible below tbe 
poems. Tbe few wbicb I bave been writing I must now 
leave as tbey are, for a time. I sball bring tbem witb me 
wben I come to you, and by tbat time tbe new form of tbe 
Almanack will be in full vigour and power to assimilate 
tbem. 

One tbing more. I sbould like to see ail sucb tbings 
omitted as migbt unpleasantly affect our circle and our 
circumstances. In tbe first form, tbe one poem called for, 
supported, and excused tbe otber. Eacb poem is now 
inserted freely and intentionally, and its effect is also 
confined to itself alone. 

Of my novel I bave notbing to report. It is taking its 
noonday nap, and I am in bopes tbat towards evening it 
may wake up ail tbe fresber for baving bad a rest. 

I bave continued my observations on plants and insects, 
and bave been very successful witb tbem. I find tbat 
wben one bas tborougbly grasped tbe principle of con- 
tinuity, and leamed bow to apply it witb ease, notbing 
furtber is required for discovering or explaining organio 
natures. I sball now apply tbis same principle to 
elementary and spiritual natures, and it may serve me for 
a time as a lever and a bandle to my arduous under- 
takings. 

Tbe Frencb tbunderstorm is still banging over tbe otber 
side of tbe Tburingian Forest. We sball in future look 
upon tbis range of mountains — ^wbicb are otberwise wont 
to send us cold winds — as a god-send, if it prove itself to 
possess tbe virtue of breaking a storm. 

As tbere is bird-sbooting in Eudolstadt, our company of 
actors go tbere on tbe lltb, and tbe wisbes of tbe Jena 
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public to hâve a pleasant entertaînment îu September oau 
meanwhile be deciared aloud. 

Write and tell me when you will require a contribution 
of Cellini. I am anxious to hear that you and yours are 
in good health. What news bave you from Suabia ? The 
Saxon contingents are said to be in the neighbourhood of 
Kronach. Whether they will be required to proteot 
Voigtland and Saalgrund from incursions, whether a new 
cordon will be drawn along the Werra, or whether neu- 
trality' or an armistice will be granted through Prussia, in 
shoii, which species of lightning conductor can and will 
be employed, must shortly be deciared. Farewell. I hope 
soon to spend a time of peace and rest with you, 

204. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 31, 1796. 

You cannot be more unwilling to cease with the Xenia 
than I am. In addition to the novelty and the interesting 
peculiarity of the idea, it has been a charming feeling to 
me to think of myself working out a certain whole (ein 
gewisses Ganzes) in conjunction with you ; but rest assured 
that I hâve not sacrificed the idea to my own convenienoe. 
An endless amount is still wanting to complète a whole such 
as might be demanded even by the most gênerons of readers. 
My troublesome labours as an éditer hâve made me very 
well aware of this defect. Even though we had been able 
to dévote a whole month to them, neither the satirical Xenin 
nor the other portion would hâve attained the necessary 
completeness. To hâve left the whole work lying a year 
long would hâve been out of the question, on account of 
our requiring it for the Almanack; nor could we hâve 
ventured to do so on account of the many allusions to the 
latest productions in the domain of literature, which after 
the lapse of a year would no longer be of any interest, 
Any other considérations there may be I will tell you of 
when we meet ; otherwise the idea and the form is not in 
any way lost, for there is such an astonishing amount of 
subject-matter still remaining that what we may add to it 
from the old will disappear in it. 
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Your name I mention but rarely. Even in the case of 
the political ones which do not attaok any one speoially, 
and beneath wbich many would baye been pleased to find 
it, I bave nevertbeless omitted. it, because tbey might be 
suppdsed to be conneoted witb the others referring to 
Reicbardt, Stolberg cannot be epared, and that you 
yourself probably do not wish ; and Soblosser is not 
more definitely charaoterised tban is demanded by a 
gênerai satire on pious individuals. Moreover, thèse hits 
at the Stolberg seot foUow one another in such a manner 
that every one mnst at once perceive that they originated 
with me. I am in a state of justifiable feud with Stolberg, 
and do not need to treat him with any indulgence. 
Wieland is to appear with the graceful damsel,* in 
Weimar, about which he cannot complain. Besides, thèse 
Odiosa are to appear only in the second half of the 
Almanack, so that when you come hère, you will still be 
able to reject what does not seem to you to be good. In 
order not to annoy Iffland, I shall, in the dialogue with 
Shakespeare,! only mention plays by Schroder and 
Kotzebue. You will no doubt be kind eiiough to let your 
/^mtoj copy out for me a list of names from five or six 
of Kotzebue's plays, so that I may be able to allude to them. 

There is no hurry about Cellinî, for unfortunately I 
bave not been able to send Cotta anything for several 
post-days. The post will accept nothing for Stuttgart 
and Tùbingen. Your last sending of Celliniy which was 
intended for the Eighth Number, I hâve still lying by me, 
and Cotta cannot bave received the manusciipt of the 
Seventh, which was on its way to him at the time of 
the capture of Stuttgart. 

From Suabia there bas been no news for a week. I do 
not know how matters stand with my family, nor do I 
know where they are staying at présent. 

The news from Coburg to-day is that the Frenoh will be 
entering it in a few days, but that no one is in any way 

* One of the Xenia with the sign of the Virgin (one of the signs of 
the Zodiac). 

t The 390 and following Xenia. 

X Jocose name given to Goethe'a amanuensia, whose roal name was 
Geist (spirit). 
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afraid. Herr Hess, the most timorous hypochondriac in the 
world, writes this to his wife who is hère, and hence it 
must doubtless be true. 

It is a good thing that the Jena people will hâve time 
to rid themselves of their terror of the Frenoh before 
the comedy is presented to them. There are eome very 
scrupulous people hère who would consider an entertain- 
ment of this kind improper at a time of such great public 
calamities. 

I hear the Mannheim Théâtre is to be closed for a year, 
so you will probably again be able to hâve Iffland in 
Weimar. It would be a good thing if the Weimar Théâtre 
weie, at this opportunity, likewise to engage an actress. 
Mdlle. Witthoft, or whatever her name now is, would be a 
very good acquisition. 

We are ail well hère. Our little one is gradually 
accommodating himself to circumstanoes. My wife sends 
you kindest greetings. 

Farewell. I am looking forward to hearing something 
more about your natural-history studies when you come. 

Scii. 

205. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, August 1, 1796. 

After long wa vérin g to and fro, every thing is at last 
settling down in its proper balance again, The first idea 
in regard to the Xenia was in reality a merry jest, a joke 
intended for the moment, and was in so far quite proper. 
Subséquent! y there came a certain superabundance, and 
the rush burst the vessel. But, after having again slept 
over the matter, I hâve found the most natural solution 
in the world for satisfying your wishes as well as the con- 
venience of the Almanack. 

Those which in reality excited the demand for a certain 
universality and brought me into great embarrassment as 
éditer, were the philosophical Xenia, the purely poetical, 
in short, the inoffensive ones ; hence the very ones which 
were not included in the first idea. Hence the matter 
will be settled if we place thèse latter among the other 
poems in the first and serions part of the Almanack, and 
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on the other hand give the jocose ones under the name of 
Xenia, and connect them with tbe first part as a whole in 
the same way as we did last year with the epigrams. In 
a mass together, and unmixed with any of a serions 
charaoter, they will lose much of their bitterness; the 
• humour which prevails throughout, as you lately re- 
marked, will excuse each single one, and, at the same 
time, they will form a certain whole. The hits at 
Eeichardt, also, we will scatter among the heap, and not, 
as in the first instance, hâve them plaoed at the head. On 
the one hand the hmour, which we conferred upon him by 
this distinction, was too great ; on the other, the ofience 
given was too great. Thus, if you approve of my plan (as 
I think you will) the Xenia will retum to their original 
character, and I do not think we need in any way regret 
having departed from our first intention, for the déviation 
enabled us to discover many a good and beautiful thing. 

According to the new arrangement, those of your 
political Xenia which merely contain a moral, and are not 
directed against any one in particular, are whoUy separated 
from those with a satirical tendency, and I hâve placed 
your name below them. It requires to be there because 
thèse confessions are connected with your last year's epi- 
grams, and even with your Meister, and as regards form and 
substance unmistakably show your stamp. 

I hâve to-day again received no news from Suabia ; it 
seems as if we were altogether eut off from there. Herr 
von Funk, who wrote to me to-day, has been obliged to quit 
Artem, his usual quarters, in the district of Langensalza. 
However, we need not be very much afraid of this, for he 
considers that position to be useless. 

Farewell. ScH. 

206. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 2, 1796. 

You will, my dear friend, often still be called upon to 

hâve patience with me during thèse days, for now that the 

time is approaching when I was to hâve set out on my 

journey,* I am becoming but too well aware of what I am 

* A journey to Italy abandoned in conséquence of the impediments 
caused by war. 
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losing by having to give up one of my most oherialied 
hopes, for at my time of life it is mnch tlie same thing as 
crushing them altogether. What I still require in the way 
of culture, I could obtain only fromthat source 5 what is in 
me, I could make use of and apply only in that way, and 
I felt certain of bringing back into our narrow sphère 
much valuable matter, in discussing which we might at 
some future day hâve doubly enjoyed the time which I 
should hâve spent away from you. Our good friend Meyer's 
remarks grieve me ; he only half enjoys things, as I cannot 
share them with him except by letter, and now that I 
hâve no work before me to enliven and cheer me, I feel 
much disheartened. A long journey and a number of 
subjects pressing upon me from ail sides, is now more a 
matter of necessity to me than ever ; meanwhilo, which- 
over way I look at things, it would be foolish of me to 
start at présent, and I must therefore reconoile myself 
to circumstances as best I can, 

I hope soon to pay you a visit, and am glad that you 
hâve thought out a way whereby we shall not lose our 
fun with the Xenîa, I think y ours quite the right plan, 
and the Almanack would thus retain its previous form, 
and above ail things be distinguished by a prologue and 
épilogue. It would not contain a mixture of hetero- 
j^eneous kinds of poetry, and yet would show the utmost 
possrferî^ variety. Who knows what may not occur to us a 
year hcnco to aroilSO the-ini^est of the public in a similar 
'fashion? I shall to-day sa^"^ nj^thing more about other 
matters. Farewell ; give my kind greetings to your dear 
wife. I hope to find you and yours well and in good 
spirits. 

207.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, August 5, 1706. 

Matthisson passod through hère to-day. He came straight 
from Italy by way of Trieste and Vienna, Aocording to 
his assurances the journey to Italy is not at ail so very 
unsafe. He thinks that there should be no diffioulty 
about the route from Trieste to Kome via Ancona. He 
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himself met wîth no uupleasantness on his joumey, and 
yrau only detained at Niirnberg, where there was a 
soarcity of horses. If within three or four weeks it could 
lie known for certain wliether you need hâve any fear 
fkbont home and hearth, you would after ail not require 
to give up your journey. Hirt also has left Italy; 
Matthisson took leave of him in Vienna ; he saya that 
Hirt too intends to corne this way, He oould tell us no 
more about Meyer than what we know already, and in fact 
hô could not give us any spécial news about any of the 
latest occurrences. 

I herewith send you a collection of serions Xenia; a 
inixture of yours and mine together ; thèse I hâve made 
into a bouquet, so that, as regards thèse pièces also, the idea 
of working in conjunction might in some mesisure be ful- 
fiUed. Hâve the kindness to look over the manuscript, and 
to make a note of what you would wish in any way 
altered. If you hâve no suggestions to make, please let 
me hâve it back by the retuming message-girl, so that I 
can let Gopferdt hâve it at once. 

Other matters I must leave till the next time I write. 
I am not alone. I trust this letter will find you choer- 
ful and contented. Hère ail are well. My wife sends 
kindest greetings. 

ScH, 



208. — Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, Augtist 6, 1796. 

The ci-devant Xenia look very well as they are now 
arrangea, and the serions lot will certainly be well 
received also. If only you could find a few more headings 
for those that still require them, it would be a good thing ; 
the spirit has not suggested any to me lately. Next week 
I shall be with you, and hope that our being together will 
be of some profit to us both ; we shall be able to complète 
some things and project others. I hâve some interesting 
things to tell you of in the way of natural science. 

During thèse last days I hâve discovered the most 
beautiful phenomenon I know of in organic nature (this 
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is saying a good deal), and send you herewith a report of it, 
I do not know whetlier it is known ; if, however, it is, 
naturalists deserve to be called to account for not having 
so important a phenomenon proclaimed in ail highways, 
instead of vexing inquiring minds with so many tedious 
détails. Do not tell any one of it. I hâve, it is true, 
been able to make the observation only in the case of one 
species ; probably, however, it is the same in ail, and on this 
point I must corne to a décision before the autumn is over. 
As the change I speak of, takes place very rapidly, and one 
cannot see the movement owing to the smallness of the 
space, it seems fabulons when watching the créatures, for 
surely it is something — in the space of twelve minutes — to 
grow an inch in length and proportionately as much in 
breadth, and hence, as it were, to increase on the square, 
and, moreover, ail the four wings at once ! I will see 
whether it is possible to let you see this phenomenon with 
your own eyes. 

Farewell. Between ourselves I hope to be able to bring 
you peace and quietness for Thuringia and Upper Saxony, 

G. 
Postscript, 

As a matter of course this growth must not be imagîned 
to take place in such a manner as if the solid parts of the 
wings increased to this extent in so short a time ; I con- 
çoive the wings to be perfectly formed of the finest tela 
cellulosa, which is exuded at the above rate of rapidity by 
the action of some elastic fluid, be it air, vapour, or any 
other. I am convinced that some such similar process 
might be detected in the development of flowers. 



209. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Augast 8, 1796. 

Your new discoveiy is indeed wonderful; it seems to 
be a significant one, and to lead on to an important track. 
It reminded me of the rapid and powerful development 
which takes place in the heart and lungs of a new-bom 
animal. That butterflies so decidedly avoid the light-side 
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is also remaïkable, and again calls attention to the in- 
fluence of light upon organic natures. 

I should like yery much to see the phenomenon myself. 
You will probably be continuing your expeiiments, and 
when you corne hère you will hâve more to tell me con- 
ceming them. 

It is universally said hère that in Weissenfels there has 
been a meeting between the Elector of Saxony and somo 
of the Dukes, nay, that even the King of Prussia was 
présent ; we hear, further, that the Saxons meant to iako 
possession of Erfurt, and other such reports. From Suabia 
I still hâve no news, and can send none thither. 

Schlegers brother is hère ; he makes a very favorable 
impression, and gives promise of much. Humboldt has 
set out on a long joumey to north Germany, and goes 
as far as the island of Eûgen ; he intends looking up our 
friends and enemies in Eutin and Wandsbeck, and will 
hâve ail kinds of amusing things to tell us of. I could 
not rightly understand what induced him to start off there 
80 suddenly. 

Your Eighth Book is doubtless still at rest. Hâve you 
got any work on the discoveries at Herculaneum ? I am 
at présent in want of some détails* about them, and beg 
you to tell me what you know on the subject. Volkmann's 
history even, I think, gives some account of them. 

Hère, in our house, ail is going on well. We are ail 
(for Karl is one of the number) rejoicing at the thought 
of having you hère. 

Do come as soon as ever you can ! 

SCH. 

210. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weiinar, August 10, 1796. 

My package was ready, and I was again in hopes of 
being able to spend some time with you, but unfortunately 
a variety of circumstances detain me hère, and I do not 
see when I shall he able to come. 

Please let me know what it is about the discoveries at 
Herculaneum that you wish to hear more of, so that I may 

♦ For his poem entitled Pompeji und Herculanum, 
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be able to meet your wishes. I herewitli send you Wolt- 
mann ; in Buttner's library also there is a book entitled 
Beschreibung von Heracleitty aus dem Italiànîachen des Don 
Marcello Venuti (Frankfort and Leipzig, 1749). 

May I ask you to send me back my paper on Butterflies. 
The phenomenon appears to be gênerai ; I hâve, meanwhile, 
observed it in other butterflies, and also in sawflies. I am 
more than ever convinced that one can corne perfectly to 
understand organic natures by the idea of continuity. 1 am 
at présent engaged in setting myself a plan of observation 
by which I shall be enabled to classify every single obser- 
vation, whatever may be wanting in-between ; when once I 
bave effected this, everything that is at présent in confusion 
will be enjoyable and welcome. For when I look at my 
many awkward collectancBy I should soarcely find time or 
be in the humour to separate or to make use of them. 

My novel is again giving signs of life. I bave embodied 
your ideas in my own fashion ; whether you "will be ablo 
to recognise those spiritual créatures in their earthly form 
I do not know. I feel almost inclined to send the work to 
the press without showing it to you again. It is owing to 
the différences of our natures that your demands can never 
be altogether fulfilled ; but even this disagreement is sure 
again to give rise to many beautiful comments when the 
day comes for you to give your opinion of the whole. 

Let me from time to time hear of the Almanack. Hère 
is a small contribution* ; I bave no objection to having my 
name placed at the end if you can make use of it. It was, 
in fact, an arrogant statement of Eichter*s, in a letter to 
Knebel, that put me in the humour for it. 

Be sure to let me know what Humboldt writes. 

In a few days Legationsrath Mattei will call upon you ; 
give him a friendly réception ; he was Hofmeister at Count 
Forstenburg's, a natural son of the Duke of Brunswick, and 
at the same time in the service of the mother of the latter, 
Frau von Brankoni, and bas seen a good deal of the world 
in their company. Farewell. 

G. 

* The Chinaman in B(yme, 
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211. — Schiller to Goethe. 

(August 10, 1796.) 

I hâve just received your letter, and hâve time only 
quickly to send off the manuscript you ask for. My very 
best thanks for Volkmann and the other notices. Your 
Chinaman * shall be sent warm to the press ; it is the proper 
way to settle such matters. 

That you cannot corne at once is a great dîsappointment 
to me. 1 should so much hâve liked to light my lamp at 
yours. As regards your novel, you are acting very wisely 
in not adopting the ideas of another, which do not readily 
assimilate with your own nature. As things stand, ail is 
of one pièce, and even should there be a small gap (which 
is by no means proved) it would be better to remain as it 
is than to be filled up by a foreign hand. More of this in 
a day or two. 

On Friday I shall also send you some sheets of the 
Almanack. 

Parewell. Sch. 

212. — Schiller to Goethe. 

(August 12, 1796.) 
I to-day got so deeply engaged in a poem, that I com- 
pletely forgot that it was post-day. My wife, who iâ 
sending you some biscuits, has just reminded me of the 
fact, and I hâve time only for a few words. 

Hère are spécimens both of the better and the inferior 
copies of the first sheets of the Almanack, The fourth is 
now in the press, and it is probable that we shall hâve it 
ready by the first week in September. It will be astonish- 
ingly rich, and whoUy différent from last year's, When I 
compare your Idyll with the Epigrams of last year, it 
seems that this year's number will probably carry off 
the prize. As regards my own works, I am much better 
satisfied than I was with those of last year. It is perfectly 
marvellous what your personal influence haô wrought in 
me, and although nothing can be altered as regards one's 
style and ability, still a great purification has taken place in 

* See last letter and note. 
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me. A few things whicli I bave at présent in hand call 
forth this remark. 

Mattei I hâve not yet seen ; I shall give him a kînd 
welcome when he appears. My brother-in-law, von Wol- 
zogen (the Councillor of Légation), and his wife are hère 
at présent ; he has devoted several years to the study of 
architecture, and as he is not wanting in brains and bas 
ti-avelled a good deal, y ou will not find him wanting in 
interest. 

Farewell, and do not be too long in coming. I am just 
nowagain wearyingforyour Eighth Book ; can I not bave 
it soon ? 

Son. 

213.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, August 13, 1796. 

YoTir friendly letter, together with the first sbeets of 
the Almanack and the biscuits, were a great pleasnre to 
me ; they came to me when I was in the midst of ail kinds 
of work. The Almanack really présents a brilliant ap- 
pearance, and the whole cannot fail to prove ricb and 
varied. Could you not bave my Icy Way (Eishahri) alt-ered 
as you are baving some of the pages rearranged. As it 
stands now, it gives promise of being a whole, which is not 
fulfiUed, and the two single distichs at the end wonld 
render its being understood still more uncertain. I send 
you them now, as I should like to bave them printed. 
The distichs might be separated by a little stroke, and as 
I bave added a few others they would form a kind of 
sequel, and introduce the coming ones, which would be 
given in the same manner. Sophie Mereau* bas done 
very well ; the Imperative "j* looks first rate. It is clear 
from this case bow a false thought can be made true by 
means of poetry, for the appeal to feeling clothes it well. 
It struck me that the poem by Conz J is in reality notbing 

* She had contributed a poem entitled Andenken to the Almanack. 

t An allusion to Herder's poem, Verschiedene Weise der Moral, in 
which he ridicules BLant's categorical Imperative. 

% Entitled Die Mttsen. On the third sneet stands the Queen of the 
Goblins, by Meyer, addressing a proclamation to her attendant spirits. 
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but good prose, and how strange the Goblin looks in tbe 
midst of tbe otber gay company. But it is very well tbat 
y ou accept sometbing of ail tbese favorite species of 
compositions. Hâve you not got anotber pretty romance ? 
I bope to be présent at tbe revising of tbe Xenia, and to be 
able still to bave my la test included among tbe number. 
By next Wednesday I bope to bave got tbrougb several 
tbings; by tbat time I sball also be able to décide tbe 
question as to wbetber I sball let you see my Eigbtb Book 
again. I am very mucb mistaken or else I sball bave to 
extend tbis last volume into two, so as to bring more 
proportion into tbe working out of tbe varions subjects. 

Wbat do you say to tbe enclosed marvellous story ? It 
is from a Florence newspaper ; bave it copied and sbow it 
to some of your friends. A strange ordinance bas been 
issued by tbe Quirinal for tbe protection of tbe Frencb 
commissaries wbo are expected. It is tbere declared tbat 
instant and most severe punisbment — witbout any forms 
of trial — will be inflicted upon wbosoever sball in tbe 
sligbtest degree insuit tbem, or sball stir up any excite- 
ment or agitation, no matter wbat bappens; tbis last 
probably refers to tbe removal of works of art, 

Meyer bas written, and is in very good spirits ; be bas 
already begun to copy tbe Madonna délia Seggiola, and 
will probably afterwards do part of one of Micbael 
Angelo's splendid paintings; be still bopes tbat I may 
be starting soon. 

Next week I sball also be able to say more about our 
political affairs. Tbe Saxon contingents remain in Voigt- 
land ; tbe rest of tbe troops are divided in suob a manner 
tbat tbe cordon bas acquired proper sbape ; in spite of tbis 
tbe best tbat can be boped will not dépend upon force 
and violence, but upon bigber relations and brigbter con- 
stellations. 

My kind greetings to tbose around you ; I am rejoicing 
at tbe prospect of seeing you again, as I am still in bopes 
tbat our excbange of tbougbts will bring fortb results 
wbicb we cannot as yet at aU foresee, Farewell. 

G. 
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214. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Augnst 15, 1796. 

At last I hâve letters from Suabia, which, it is true, do 
not give me much information, but upon the wbole tbey 
hâve set my mind at rest. Cotta's letter I enclose. My 
family hâve suffered but little from the troubles of the wv, 
but so much the more from the circumstances of my 
father's illness, whose life is slowly ebbing away amid 
much suffering. My youngest sister, of whom I spoke to 
you last March, died in April, and my second sister haa 
been on the point of death. 

As I can at présent send letters to Suabia only by vsray 
of Frankfort, and as a great deal dépends upon my présent 
order to Cotta, I beg you to be so kind as to enclose, what 
I hereWith send, in a letter to your mother in Frankfort, 
with a request that it be sent on tp Stuttgart as speedily 
as possible. 

At the same time be so good as to tell me to whom I 
hâve to address myself in Weimar as regards the cpver fox 
the Almanack, conceming which Cotta writes, 

To-morrow I mean you to hâve another letter by the 
message-girl ; to-day my hands are fully occupîed. 

Farewell. i 

I hâve just heard that the post from hère agrées to take 
letters for Stuttgart by way of Frankfort ; I shall therefor© 
not need to trouble you. SCB. 

Your Etahàlm (Icy Way) can very well be aLtared, ap, 
in any case, two pages of the same sheet ha,ve to bq 
reprinted. 

215. — Goethe to Schiller, 

ÀÛguat 16, 1786. 

On Thursday evening next I hope to be with you| 
meanwhile I send you in advanoe a packet oontaining a 
variety of things. 

1. The etchings for Hirt's article; those made with the 
graving-tool, are in my hands so as to be re-examined. 
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2. Cotta's letters. — A copperplate for the eover of the 
Almanach of ihe Muses can be got ready in a fortniglit's 
time ; it is only aa regards tho drawing that there will be 
any diffioulty. Mever has some that are excellent ; I do 
not know for which oalendar they were designed and 
engraved. 1 shall bring them with me. We might our- 
Belves invent a siiitable border, leave tbe central field a 
blank, place a serions xenion in front and a jocose one 
at the back, and thns settle the matter in a way which 
would again be something new. 

3. La Mère coupable, 

4. A Publicum, which shows pretty clearly the situation 
in Eome to be connected with the marvellons stories, 

5. A perfectly new taie, the author of which you will 
probably recognise. Conld not an interesting article for 
the Horen be made ont of this production, if it were trans- 
lated and some things added, as well as taken from it ? At 
ail events the démocratie tendenoy of so purely an aris- 
tocratie source is unique of its kind, and in my opinion 
many an advantage might, with but little trouble, be 
drawn from this production. 

The Eighth.Book of my novelmust be sent to the press 
from hère, so that the points in which I hâve been suc- 
cessful may surprise you when you see them in print, and 
that what is still wanting may serve us as subjects of 
discussion at some future time; for the présent I am 
thoroughly tired of it, affcer a long time of dissipation, 
and wish to turn my mind and thoughts to other things. 

I am sorry to hear suoh sad accounts of your family. 
As things generally are so bad, one ought by rights to be 
gladdened by individual things, I shall be very pleased 
to see your sister-in-law again, and to become acquainted 
with your brother-in-law. Farewell. 

G. 



216. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Augiist 17, 1796. 

Altbough we are at présent more than ever dépendent 
upon the events of the moment, still I hope that notbing 

Q 2 
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wiU prevent me being with you to-morrow evening. I sliall 
again bring the tabulvs votivas with me. Your distîclis are 
nuusually beautiful and will certainly produce a splendid 
effect. If it is possible for the Germans to eomprebond 
that one can be a thorougbly good fellow without being 
exactly a philistine,* or a simpleton, then yonr " sayings " 
will accomplisb much that is good, as you haye set forth 
the grand relations of human nature with so much noble- 
ness, freedom, and boldness. 

Far be it from me to blâme your accepting certain 
articles in the Almanack, for people expect to hâve a 
pleasing variety, and alternations of tone and of représenta- 
tion; bulk and variety are looked for, good tas te will 
delight in discriminating, and bad taste will hâve an 
opportunity for confirming itself, by being made game of. 

Much else I must tell you by word of mouth. I hope 
that we shall then again move a good step forwards 
together. Being rid of my novel, I feel inclined to set 
about a thousand différent things. Farewell. 

G. 



217. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 5, 1796. 

I trust that you arrived safely, and found ail well. 

At last I hâve received one-and-a-half thousand frontîs- 
pieces, of which I at once send you 200. This number. 
of copies I think the bookbinder ought to hâve ready by 
Friday af ternoon, in which case please send them to me by 
an express messenger. The music has not arrived, and 
therefore cannot now be sent off. 

I also hère with send you 150 title-pages. As one of the 
three sendings to the bookbinder was despatched straight 
from your house, I suppose that a quantity of title-pages 
must likewise hâve been sent to Weimar. Should this not 
be the case I beg you to send me word. 

Humboldt writes to me that people in Berlin are per- 

* A term appUed derisîvely by the German students to trades-people 
and oitizens. Hence it has got to be applied generally to prosoio 
vulgar-minded persons. 
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fectly enchanted with your Idyll, of whicli copies were 
sent there from Karlsbad and Tôplitz. 

Farewell. Hère ail are well, and send kindest greetings. 

Shonld the bookbinder, between three and four o'clock 
on Friday, nofc hâve 100 copies ready, it will be unneces- 
sary to send an express messenger, and a message-girl can 
bring ail that are ready on Saturday. 

ScH. 

218. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Weimar, October 8, 1796. 

On leaving the quiet life I spent with you, I was at 
once called to a very différent scène ; yesterday and the 
day before I was at Ettersburg and in Schwansee, and 
this n^oming, owing to a fire in the Jacdbavoratadt we 
hâve again been put on the move. From Bertuch's house 
one gets a full view right across the gap. 

Meanwhile our murderous and fire-dealing foxes hâve 
also begun to do their work. There is no end to astonish- 
ment and spéculation. Be sure, whatever happens, not 
to confess any doubt, for the interprétation of ,the enigma 
is, as I see, taking a thousand différent forms. 

As regards the bookbinder, I will do what I can. On 
Tuesday you will receive a budget, but continue to send 
title-pages and frontispieces ; I will write as soon as pos- 
sible, how matters stand with us. 

If you hâve no objections, I will make use of the one 
incomplète copy for marking the misprints ; you ought to 
be preparing a second édition, and hâve it made in small 
octave, as you recently spoke of doing. 

This letter will be accompanied by a clean reprint of 
the engraving for Hirt's essay ; on Monday it will be sent 
to Frankfort. When I receive the continuation of the 
manuscript, I will also correct the other. Only write and 
tell me in time wherein I can assist you, for 1 see many 
distractions before me. Please tell your brother-in-law, 
with my compliments, that he should not décline Schef- 
fauer's proposai at once, I hâve an idea about it which I 
will tell you of one day soon. Farewell, and give my 
kindest greetings to the ladies. G. 
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219. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 9, 1796. 

I hâve to-day sent a hundred Terpsiohores,* and a 
hundred title-pages by my brother-in-law ; but aocording 
to my calculation both were long since despatcbed to 
Weimar, and the prints of the title-pages and frontis- 
pieces sent to-day, I was obliged to take from rougb. 
copies of the Almanack. Botb hâve therefore been lost, 
unless they are lying at 3'our honse or at the book- 
binder's. In my letter of the 5th, I must, I think, hâve 
stated how many Terpsichores I sent on Wednesday 
evening. 

It is precisely the same with the title-pages ; I shall be 
obliged to hâve a hundred of them printed off again ; this 
is a pity on account of the expense. I thus see myself 
punished early for the bad way we treated the inferioï 
authors. I cannot desoribe to you how much I hâve lately 
been worried by a niunber of small tiresome détails oon- 
nected with the Almanack, and the mélodies having beeti 
sent too late will oblige me to make up sixty-three 
additîonal parcels. There is neither time nor opportunity 
now for having the mélodies bound; they must go as 
they are. Besidos, no one would thank us for the expense 
and trouble it would give us. 

The bookbinder hère is anxiously waiting for new covers. 
If my brother-in-law should not bring me anything to-day, 
then I earnestly entreat you to send me to-morrow as early 
as possible whatever may be ready by that time. I cannot 
understand why the printer has not sent anything for six 
days. 

There is still a demand hère for* the Almanaoks, but 
only for the better copies; this will not be of muoh 
good to me. I am afraid we shall not dispose of the 
inferior on os, and as there are but 500 copies of the 
bettor ones, we shall find that there will be a dearth of 
Almanaoks for purchasers as well as of purchasers for 
Almanacks. 

How are you satisfied with the music ? What I heard 
of it — although very imperfectly performed — pleased me 

* Tho frontiispieco to tho Almanctch of the Mmes, 
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very much. Mignon is affecting and lovely ; my Besuch 
( Visit)* also makes a very pleasing effect. Will you be so 
kind as to see that, of the accompanying seven copies of 
mélodies, six are delivered to Herder, and one to Qéheimr 
ratJi Voigt ? 

I enclose a letter from Kômer, because ît contains 
sometliing about the Almanack. We ought in reality to 
take note both of written and printed criticisms on the 
Almanack, so that when worth the trouble, we might 
some day refer to them. 

I hâve not takenjnote of how many copies of the 
Almanack the bookbinder in Weimar has received. To 
judge from the remaining copies of the édition I hâve by 
me, and those which are stîll lying at the bookbinder's, 
there should be somewhere about 180 in Weimar. 

Will you find ont through Geist ? 

Ail hère are pretty well, and send kindest greetîngs. 

ScH. 



220. — Goethe to Schilleii. 

Weimar, October 9, 1796. 

Your brother-in-law, to my great satisfaction, brings me 
the title-pages and frontispieces, as well as the mélodies ; 
if only we had had ail together a fortnight ago, we might 
hâve been able to rejoice over the whole lot. 

Hoffmann, the court-publisher, claims to stand in ftome 
connection with Cotta, and wishes to hâve from fifteen to 
twenty copies sent to him on accottnt. Shall I let him 
hâve them, or ask to be paid for them at once i of course 
with a quarter's discount. 

Farewell. More shortly* G. 

* A poom of Bchiller^s which jBubsequentljr reoelved the name of 

Dithyrambe, 
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221. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Weimar, October 10, 1796. 

Unfortunately, the unpleasantness of a business like the 
one y ou hâve undertaken accumulâtes and increases, and 
I am afraid you will still expérience many vexations 
from the faot of your having published at your own 
expense. 

We do not remember of any frontispieces and title-pages 
except those already despatched. Geist counted and packed 
ail the icopies which went to Jena, and found no title-pages 
among them. 

Your letter of the 5th of October speaks of 200 frontis- 
pieces which you had like wi se sent. I received another 
hundred through your brother-in-law, and they are 
accordingly complète. I now require another fifty title- 
pages and seventy-two copies, and the bookbinder would 
then hâve ail pertaining to the 300 ; of complète copies 
there hâve been delivered : 

50 
Add to thèse 124 

174 

Be sure to transfer the whole business to the care of 
some one else, if a second édition should be required. 
The whole enjoyment of the thing is spoilt by suoh 
mechanical work, when it is whoUy unsuited to one's 
nature, and not carried out with befitting précision; at 
the end, where everything ought to be in order, one 
has nothing but vexation, because things are found to,be 
wanting at ail points. 

About the music I can as yet say nothing. I hâve 
heard it, but that is not sufiicient in the case of Zeller's 
compositions ; he has a great deal of originality which 
has first to be won from him. 

Farewell. I herewith send you back Kômer's letter* 
As we know the public, we shall not likely find ourselves 
opposed at this opportunity by a new phenomenon. When 
I hâve paid Stark and the bookbinder, I will send you the 
biU. 
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(Struck ont with pencil.) 

Hère is a summary of how we stand with the book- 
binder, it will give you a better view. He received of 
copies : 

First sending .... 50 

Second „ .... 100 

Third „ .... 50 

Fourth „ . , • . 28 

228 



Frontispieces .... 200 
Second sending , . . 100 

300 



Title-pages . • • • 150 
Second sending • • • 100 

250 

Covers at ono sending • 300 

G. 



222. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 10, 1796. 

The name of HojSmann, in Weimar, is entered in Cotta's 
invoice. You can, therefore, send him and the Industrie- 
Comptoir — if it wants any — copies of the Almanack on 
account. Be so kind as to mark on the accompanying 
price-lists how many copies hâve to be delivered to the 
two firms, and hâve a receipt made ont for me* Shonld 
copies on vellum or Dntcb-paper be wanted, I shonld be 
toid at latest, early on Wednesday morning. 

I also send yon a parœl of mélodies ; Bhonld fhere be 
too many, be so good as to retnm them to me by Saturday. 

Seventy-two copies hâve now been ordered and 
despatched to the booksellers hère. If twenty-eight ^o 
to Weimar we shall hâve got rid of a hundred oopies in 
two towns containing abont 12,000 inhaUtants. It will 
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be înteresting to find out the aotual state of poetîo taste 
in Germany from instances like thèse, I am convineed 
that one-tlurd of our readers and pnrcliasers will be fonnd 
in Thuringia and Brandenbnrg, pethapô also in Ham- 
burg and the snrronnding places. 

I beg you to let me hâve the reôt of the covers. 
Hirt's essay I will send to-morrow* The print of the 
frontispiece shall be sent to Cotta before he sees the plate 
itself. 

ïo-day the second third of the whole édition of the 
Almanack will be despatched to Leipzig. 

Farewell, and write to ine soon again, so as to refîresh 
and to strengthen me. 

ScH. 



223.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 11, 1796. 

From the list of what has been sent to Weimar I now 
see that I am exactly in want of a hiindred copies on 
printing-paper, which probably Gôpferdt did not send to 
me ; they cannot hâve been sent off from my house, as 
no copies hâve ever left this oxcept those despatched to 
Weimar. Hence, I am likewise in want of title-pages 
and frontispieces which are indeed easîer to replace. It is 
most vexations that Gôpferdt should just happen to be at 
the fair, where he will be for more than ten days* 

I handed over the packing of yesterday's parcel for 
Leipzig, to Gabier, a bookseller hère, but this took only 
part of the work off me ; for the determining what eaon 
parcel was to contain — on account of the four différent 
kinds of copies — and the addressing of the invoicesj etc.^ ot 
course fell to my hands, as did also a number of other 
small détails. 

The last parcel will be despatched on Saturday, abd 
then I shall be rid of the burden. 

I hâve, meanwhile, not heard anything farther about 
the Almanack, except that our good lady-friend hère, S — ,* 
has copied those Xenia which are direoted at MansOi and 

* SchlegePs wîfe. 
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sent them to Gotter, who is said to hâve been very much 
horrified at them. 

The same lady is also already speaking of the Seventh 
and the beginning of the Eighth Book of your Wiîhelm 
Meister, which she insists upon having read in print. It 

is rather strange that S shotild hâve received printed 

sheets of your novel before you yonrself hâve seen them ! 

Farewell. 

The seventy-two copies of thé Almanaok that are still 
wanting to make up the 300 I can no longer send, beoause 
in addition to those which our bookbinder hère has oom- 
monccd to sew together, I mnst hâve the seventy-two 
superfluous frontispieces that are in Weimar. Therefore, 
bo so good as to see that I get thèse seventy-two frontis- 
pieces, togethor with the covers belonging to them and 
the other remaining twenty-two title-pages. The Weimar 
bookbinder has not had anything to do in the matter, so I 
must allow our man hero to proceed, for he has already 
folded and sewed ail, and is now only waiting for the 
frontispieces and title-pages. 

Farewell. Sch. 



224. — Goethe to Scuilleu. 

Weimar, October 12, 1796. 

I hopo soon to hear tliat you hâve got rid of the trouble 
and worry which the Almanaok has oaused you ; if only 
one were thoroughly able to enjoy the longed-for rest, but 
like newly-delivered women, one very Boon takes a fresh 
burdon upon oneself. 

The two thousand covers hâve now been de^atched. 

Herewith follow: — 26 Title-pages; 71 Covers; 81 
Frontispieces. 

This is now ail, partly toc few, partly too many | thè 
hundred copies which you miss must be found whatever 
happcns. 

To-morrow moming the bookbinder will send the laSt 
copies he has ; I shall at once gîve Hoffinami twenty of 
them, and leave the rest till the head of the Induin&' 
Comptoir returns from Leipzig. On Saturday you shall 
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liear how mauy copies hâve passed through my hands; 
everything will thus fit in iiicely. 

The bill shall follow. I enclose a transcript of Stark's 
bill, which I bave paid ; you, therefore, now nave every- 
thing on one sheet of paper. 

No more to-day. Ail hail to our lady-friend that sho 
copies and distributes our poems, and that she takes more 
thought of our proof-sheets than we do ourselves I Snch 
faith, verily, was rarely met with in Israël I 

You will, of course, let me bave good copies for 
Hoffmann. 

Seven-and-twenty of the mélodies came in tbe last 
parcel I received. Farewell. More ère long. 

G. 



225. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 12, 1796. 

Things are gradually getting arranged and settled* 
The missing hundred copies bave been found, and an 
order given for tbe requisite number of frontispieces to 
make up tbe twentietb hundred. Gôpferdt, fortunately, 
bad had more printed than were ordered, so that there was 
another lot at the bookbinder's. Everything that bad to 
bo beund is now bound; two large parcel s, 400 Ibs. in 
weight, bave been despatched to Leipzig. I bave already 
made a contract with the carrier as regards the lot for tbe 
Empire, which Cotta is to bave charge of, and the man 
will take it to Frankfort in a few days. By Saturday I 
shall bave cast the whole burden off my shoulders. 

Hère the demand for copies is still great ; but ail want 
them on writing-paper, just what we ourselves are in want 
of, and there are no more on post-paper. Hère is tbe last 
for Hoffmann. I shall be glad if you can save the extra 
one bound in yellow paper, which I sent, for we must 
now be sparing with the good copies. I bave some sbeets 
of defective copies on vellum and post-paper, out of which 
we might make one other complète copy for the cor- 
rector. 

Hère alone we bave set up seven copies on vellum and 
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eight on Dutch paper, and almost as many more might 
hâve been made, if I had had others in hand. I hâve also 
decided that everything I hâve printed in future shall be 
printed regardless of expense ; this is the safest plan, for 
even the shabbiest fellow will no longer put up with 
shabby fellows. 

The first sending — that is to say, as much as is contained 
in one part — I hâve despatched to-day, together with the 
print of the frontispiece. The rest is not yet quite copied 
out. 

Meanwhile, pray be again thinking of your Gellinî, 
How glad I should be if we could manage to find some 
other new and pleasant thing for the closing number of 
the Horen*8 second year's course. 

Will you, when you hâve an opportunity, let Herder 
know that he cannot yet hâve any numbers of the Horen ; 
he has heard that single numbers are spoken of in 
Weimar (which Cotta sent me by letter-post) and thinks 
that he has been forgotten. 

Our best thanks for the cod ; we wish very much that 
you could come and help us eat it, FareweU. Ail hère 
send kind greetings. Sch. 



226. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Jena, October 14, 1796. 

At last I hâve cast off ail the despatch business from 
my shoulders, in order to begin anew and the more merrily. 
TÎdngs were indeed not settled without some little diffi- 
culty, but fortunately thèse matters were not of any great 
conséquence, and ail has ended happily nevertheless. I 
only hope that ail the labour, both physical and mental, 
that has been spent upon it will not prove to hâve been 
altogether in vain ; fortunately, however, such things, as 
in the case of bringing forth children, hâve their own 
reward. 

Yesterday, Blumenbach was in Jena, and came to see 
me. After what had recently been said of him, I was not 
a little surprised to hear him make the remark that " he 
considered himself fortunate in being able to make a 
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spécial etudy of philosophy, to which Lis sonl was 
devoted." Lavater, also, is hère, but I hâve not seen 
hîm. Faulus, whom he reoently treated in a somewhat 
l'ude faBhion, reoeived a note from him, begging for an 
interview. Be prepared to see him in Weimar. Mereau 
is again hère ;. I hâve something to tell you abont her. 

Farewell. Let me soon hear from you again. 

Ail hère send kind greetings. SoH. 



227. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Ootober 15, 179Q, 

Yon will herewith receive the acconnt with a tr^n»- 
script of the several receipts, and this matter, therefore, 
is also set to rights, The surplus of 95 thalers 9 grosohenii 
(£14. 5«. lOd.), I wish to keep for Cotta's bill, inasmuch 
a£i he promised us pa3anents on account, for the Horen^ for 
our Italian expédition. Enclosed is the bill for the copies 
that were bound hère. If you can exchange the endo^ed 
imperfectly printed sheets for a perfect one, another could 
be bound, and we should then be quite in order, I send 
you back the first copy on Dutch-paper and one of mine 
on vellum, in place of which I hâve taken two smaller 
ones. Hère, likewise, is a quire that was over. 

I hâve also received some more prints of the co ver which 
had been lest, I don't know where. I hope yoû will 
now hâve sufi&cient ; in any case this want is most eagily 
replaced. I shall take the plate into my own possession. 

I now know qf nothing further that has to be done, and 
wish that the work may prove a success. On the whole, 
I fînd that the Almanack produces but one effect ; every 
one finds himself struck by its appearance, and every onç 
takes it upon himself to speak ofit with apparent liberality 
and more or less constrained satisfaction ; see if X aru QQt 
right that this will generally be the case. 

My best thanks for the strange news that the Prophet* 
is in Jena. I shall try and keep out pf his way, and am 

* Lavater. Goethe had given him this epîthet as early as 1786, in 
which year he had gone to Bremen like a prophet and worker of 
miracles. 
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curions to liear what you will say of him. Blamenbaob 
also came to see me; he brought a very interesting 
mummy's head with him. 

If a meeting takes plaoe between the Prophet and 
Paulus, the latter will probably get the worst of it, and 
will hâve nobody but himself to thank that he was 
insulted. It oqsts the Prophet nothing to ingratiate 
himself even by the basest flattery, for he afterwards 
finds it the easier to use his arrogant claws. 

Write and tell me what you know about the little 
beauty. 

A portion of my CelUnij about twelve sheets in manu- 
script, will be sent to you soon ; there will then be other 
two parts, both of which I will take in hand at once, as I 
feel utterly incapable of doing anything else. The last 
two poor songs will hâve to remain in limho a little while 
longer. Things are really in the most terribly prosaic 
state hère in Weimar, of which otherwise one would hâve 
no idea. 

I also send you the last Book of my novel, as the last 
sheets of the seventh are wanting. Unger bas probably 
got them, and according to his praiseworthy custom, sent 
them as enclosures, so who can tell where they may be, 
As soon as the good copies arrive you shall hâve one. 

Yesterday my Friday parties began again ; but I shall 
probably hâve them only once a fortnight, and send out 
invitations. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to ail, G. 

One thing more. Oould you tell me anything about a 
certain Captain Eôsch, from Stuttgart? You may per- 
haps hâve known him personally. We bave been informed 
of his acquirements, what we now want principally to 
know is concerning his character, his denieanour, and dis- 
position. 

228. — Schiller io Goethe. 

Jena, October 16, 1796. 

Herewith, at last, come two monthly parts of the 
Horen ; they were sent to me yesterday from Leipzig. The 
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publisher, Bohme, to whom I sent the Almanacks, infonued 
me at once of the receipt of the two first baies, and that 
ail the copies which I had deposited with him previously 
(there were about twenty, not inclnding the rough copies) 
were already sold ont. This is really a good deal, for a con- 
sidérable number of copies were sent at the same time 
to more than fifteen booksellers in Leipzig; even thèse, 
therefore, were not sufiicient. There must be a terrible 
fight for them, and we shall probably hâve to be thinking 
of a second édition. 

Bohme has now, in a third baie, received 225 sewn 
copies and again a number of rough ones. As soon as he 
writes that he has sold over two-thirds I will make 
arrangements for a second édition. The post has treated 
the second baie so badly that some dozen copies hâve been 
destroyed by the wet. This is the baie which Gabier 
packed, mine arrived in good order. 

You must be sure to read the new number of the journal 
Deutachland, The insect has again been unable to resist 
using its sting. Keally one ought to worry it to death, 
otherwise we shall hâve no peace. It nas' aimed its 
malice against your Cdliniy and in order to torment you, 
has praised and quoted passages which you hâve omitted* 
It speaks with the utmost contempt of the essay on de 
Staël. 

I yesterday gave you unnecessary alarm about Lavater ; 
it was his brother that was hère. 

Beichardt is also said to be in Leipzig ; Niethammer 
and Faulus hâve, however, not yet seen huu. Soblegel is 
still in Leipzig, where the two kindred hearts will pour 
themselves out to one another. 

Farewell. ScH* 

P.S. — I hâve just received a very handsome letter from 
Kôrner about the Almanack. You shall bave it to- 
morrow, when I shall send you other six Horen. 
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229. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 17, 1796. 

The accompanying parcel was made up the day before 
yesterday evening. I now also enclose that part of 
Cellini which has meanwhile been finished. You will, 
no doubt, be kind enough to look through it again and 
hâve it copied. 

The Projpliet has produced a young prophet whom, how* 
ever, I likewise do not wish to see, for, after the sublime 
examplo of the Jewish God, I cherish my wrath down to 
the fourth génération. 

The three first cantos of my poem are pretty well 
worked eut and I shall now proceed with the fourth. Ail 
four together will amount to about 1400 hexameters, so 
that with the two last cantos the poem will probably 
amount to 2000. 

Fish and birds are also being anatomised and ail other 
things are going their usilal course. Farewell, and let me 
Boon hear that you are in tolerable health and busy. 

G. 

230. — Schiller io Goethe. 

October 18, 1796. 

I herewith send you Kômer's letter, whîch, after the 
meaninglessness and flatness of the usual run of criti- 
cisms, is very comforting in its tone. Flease let me hâve 
it back as soon as you hâve read it. 

I did not note how many copies of each month's Horeti 
or what kinds I sent you yesteiday, and cannot, therefore, 
to-day send you the others you should hâve. 

The Humboldts wrote lately that they leave Berlin at 
the end of ihis week, that they intend resting ten days on 
the road, and will arrive hère somewhere about the Ist of 
November. 

I hâve heard nothing further about the Xenia, Schlegel, 
who is back again, was too short a time in Leipzig (having 
had to make a trip to Dessau) in order to leam much. On 
his retum £rom iDesBau, he aays, ïbey had already made 
a confn'^'^'-^Wfl, "r in Leipsdg. 

vo E 
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I hear that among otherd the Duchess in Weimar is 
thought to be tho Elegatit Maiden (die zierliche Jungfirau)J* 

The Xenia: " Wiekmd, wie reich ist dein Geiat" etc. 
(" Wieland, how rioh is thy mind," etc.'), some consider a 
satire on Wieland and his new édition, and 80 on. 

Farewell, I am interrupted. SgHa 



231. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 19, 1^9^ 

Very many thanks for Kôrner's letter which you sent 
Ine. Sympathy expressed in so truly friendly a spirit and 
yet 80 thoroughly critioal in its motives is rarelT met with* 
I moan to keep the letter a few days longer in order at 
this opportunity to examine several poems which I hâve 
not yet even read. My very kind greetings to onr friend 
and thank him from me ; tell him something of my new 
poem, and assure him that I am looking forward to seeing 
it in his hands. 

We mnst allow the ' Gibichenstein'f onr to go on 
barking for a time till we give it him pretty hotly. In 
fact ail the opposition party, who set their minds to deny 
things and are fond of pulling things to pièces, must be 
treated like those deniers-of-motion ; one need only keep 
incessantly walking up and down before them in as corn- 
posed a manner as possible. 

I am afraid that there is something else conœaled 
behind his |praise of the omitted passages of CeUmi* As 
he possesses the original, I am afraid he will translate the 
missing passages and hâve the whole reprinted, for he is 
capable of anything. I mean therefore not to publish 
the last two portions — which, in any case, belong togethe 
— ^before next year, and shall meanwhile complète my 
manuscript and announce a complète édition; for the 
demand for it is very great and the-scattered articles in 
our journal hâve already made people impatient. 

* See Letter 204, and note. 

t Reichardt. Glbichenstein was the tâme of hia cstate. 8eô 
Letters 169, 170. 
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When you write to Boie ask him whether ho will let 
ine keep the English translation which I got through. 
Esohenberg. I will gladly pay what it costs, and promise 
him another copy of my translation when once it is 
published entire. 

I am very muoh rejoiced to hear of EEumboldt's expeoted 
arrivai. As soon as he arrives I shall probably come over 
to you, even though it be but for one day. 

Of the seventh and eighth numbers you hâve sent me 
two copies of each, one on blue and one on yellow paper. 
I beg you to let me hâve the others soon, for I am dread- 
fully tormented for them. 

Farewell ; my kind greetings to ail, and let me hear 
soon that you hâve commenced a new work. G. 

Could you lot me hâve a fifth number of this year*» 
IToren, whatever the paper may be? The parcel I sent 
you on Tuesday has, I hope, arrived safely. 



232. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 19, 1796. 

You hâve given me a very imexpected pleasure with 
the parcel you sent to-day. I at once seized hold of the 
Eighth Book of Meister and felt its wholo force» It is 
astonishing to find how much it is imbued both by an epic 
and a philosophical spirit. That which lies within the form 
constitutes so beautiful a whole, and towards without it 
touches upon the Infinité, Art and Life. In fact it may be 
said of this novel of yours, that it is nowhere limited 
except by the purely aBsthetic form, and where the form 
comes to an end it is thçre connected with the Infinité. I 
could compare it to a beautiful island lying between two 
seas. 

Your altérations I find quite jsufficient, and perfectly in 
harmony with the spirit and meaning of the whole. 
Perhaps if that which is new had been written at the time 
when you wrote what is now old, you might hère and 
there hâve done with one stroke what you hâve now only 

B 2 
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accomplisbed with several ; but this, of course, will pro- 
bably not be felt by any one who reads it in its présent 
forni for the first time. Witb the exception of my freak to 
bave tbe main idea somewbat more strongly empbasised, I 
now really do not know of anytbing to be desired. If, 
bowever, the word Lehrjahre (apprenticesbip) were not 
given on tbe title-page, I sbould consider tbe didactio 
part of tbis Eigbtb Book as abnost too prédominant. Several 
of tbe pbilosopbical tbougbts bave now obviously gained 
in clearness and intelligibility. 

In tbe scène immediately foilowing Mignon's deatb also 
tbere is now notbing tbat beart could désire at tbat 
moment ; only I sbould bave liked to see tbe transition to 
a new interest marked by a new cbapter. 

Tbe Marquis is now introduced in a very satisfactory 
manner. Tbe Count is excellent ; Jamo and Lotbario 
bave likewise gained in interest tbrougb tbe^new addi- 
tions. 

Accept my congratulations on tbe successful termination 
of tbis great crisis, and let us at tbis opportunity watcb 
and see wbat sort of public we bave. 

Tbank you for tbe bills you sent me. I sball arrange 
tbe money as you propose; besides, twenty-four louis-d'ors 
are still due to you for your sbare in tbe Almanack, and 
cven more, if we are to bave a second édition. My best 
tbanks also for your Cellini, Tbe sbip can now be set 
afloat again. A minute ago an bistorical essay by Fank 
came to band. 

Major Uôscb I do know, and my brother-in-law is even 
better acquainted witb bim. Witb tbe exception of bis 
knowledge in matbematics, tactics, and arcbitecture — ^in 
wbicb, bowover, be is first-rate — be is very narrow in bis 
views and wanting in culture ; tbere is a good deal tbat 
is common and pédant ic about bim, and capital as be is as 
a teacber, tbere is little else in bis deportment and in bis 
taste to recommend bim to a circle wbere a knowledge of 
tbe world is desired. Otberwise be is a good, kind man 
witb wbom it would be easy to get on, and bis weak points 
are more amusing tban wearisome. 

ScH. 
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233. — Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, October 22, 1796. 

The copies of the last volume hâve at last arrived, and 
I herewith send y ou half-a-dozen : 

for yourself, 
Loder, 

Justizrath Hufelaiid, 
Hofraih Hufeland, 
GriesLach, and 
Humboldt. 
I also retum Kôrner*s letter ; I hâve found great pleasure 
in comparing it with the poems in question. I shall hope 
soon to hear what he says about my novel. Farewell. I 
am now working only so as to make the next couple of 
months pass quickly, and also so as not to hâve spent this 
unfavorahlo season, of short days and dreary winter 
weather, altogether unprofitably. 

234. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 23, 1796. 

Accept my heartfelt thanks for your Meister which will 
often refresh and inspirit me. The four other copies I 
hâve sent off ; you speak of six, but I received only five, 
Humboldt's is still wanting. 

Humboldt was not a little surprised with our Almanack, 
and has been regularly revelling in it; the Xenia hâve 
made the cheerful impression upon him that we intended 
them to make. It has again been a pleasant discovery that, 
to any one with a libéral mind, the impression made by the 
whole is, after ail, pleasing and agreeable. He writes that 
in Berlin there is a great run after the Almanack, but that 
he had not heard anything about it either interesting or 
amusing. Most people seem to meet it with moral com- 
monplaces, or they ridicule everything without distinction, 
as a literary bear-baiting. Among the pièces which he 
had not before seen, he was principally delighted with 
your Eishàhn and your Mmen in der Mark ; of mine he liked 
the Sexes and the Visita and he pays great respect to the 
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TahuUs votivîs, as does Gcnz ; Lut bo finds it very difficult 
to décide what wo hâve worked at together iu thèse pro- 
ductions. Of the Xenia he writes that they are ail laid to 
your account, which conjecture has been further confirmed 
in Berlin by Hufeland wbo is said to bave maintained that 
be bad road tbom ail in your bandwriting. 

Otberwise I bave not beard anytbing lately about the 
Almanack, and fancy tbat we sball soon become aware how 
little wo can now count upou général appréciation in the 
public. 

Ilumboldt bopes to be able to be bere in a week. I am 
rejoicing at the prospect of again living in bis society for 
a tiuie. Ho writes tbat be bad not met Stolberg in Eutin, 
as the latter was in Copenbagen at the time, and that he 
knew absolutely notbiug of Claudius, except that he is ^ 
perfect nonentity. 

Your Lotters on Switzerland interost every one wbo reada 
them, and I am really glad tbat I succeedod in extorting 
tbem from you. It is also true tbat tbey give an unoom- 
monly anima tcd picture of the présent, from whioh they 
proceeded, and tbat witbout baving bad an artistio origin, 
tbey form a wbolo in a very natural and adroit manner. 

The conclusion of Meister bas deeply afifected my sister- 
in-law, and I tbere also find my expectation of what oon- 
stitutes the principal effeot confirmed. It is, after ail, 
always the patbetic tbat first cl aima the soul's attention, and 
only at a subséquent period does tbis feeling become united 
to tbo eujoyment of serene beauty. Mignon will probably 
Icavo tbe deepest impression on a first and even a second 
reading, but I believe tbat you will attain what you 
aimed at, viz., to résolve tbis patbetic émotion into one of 
beauty. 

How glad I am tbat you intend ooming again for a few 
days. Kow tbat I bave thrown off the work with the 
Almanack, I am very much in need of a new and animating 
source of interest. I bave taken up Waîlenatein, it is true, 
but I am as yet merely wandoring round about it, waiting 
for a powerful hand, to tbrow me into it entirely. The sea- 
son oppresses me as it does you, and I often tbink that tbings 
could not but go well with a cbeerful ray of sunlight. 

Farewell. I must beg you to bave tbe eugraver's as 
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well as the bookbinder's bill for thé Almanaok made ont 
separately ; on Wednesday I must send the whole account 
to Cotta, and therefore wish to hâve a separate bill for 
eaoh. That whioh is owing for Hirt*s essay he will pro- 
bably be kind enough to add specially, and to settle both 
thèse accounts as well as that of the bookbinder. 

Farewell. Ail send greetings. Scii. 



235. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 25, 179G. 

Only a frîendly greeting to-day as an aocompaniment to 
the biscuits whioh my wife sends you. We hope that yon, 
like ourselves, hâve been eheered by the friendly weather 
of to-day. 

I herewith send you the rest of Hirt's essay, in case you 
may feel inclined to dévote a spare moment to it. You 
will of course let me hâve it back on Saturday by the 
message-girl. 

It strikes me that I must now be looking for something 
to make a brilliant close to the second year*s course of the 
Horen ; for it seems as if the fate of the journal would 
dépend upon the resuit of the coming subcriptions. As 
yet I hâve nothing in prospect, and so little has beôn sent 
me by Providence within thèse last two years, that I hâve 
no spécial confidence in such accidentai gifts. The fact is, 
we must hâve something to counterbalance the frightful 
heaviness of Hirt's essay. 

If only you had another packet of Letters such as those 
on Switzerland; I would gladly undertake the work of 
editing them. 

Of news there is none to give you. Sohlegel says that 
the Duke of Gotha has been very much amused with the 
Xenia, and especially with the one on 8chlichtegroll,* which 
he thought very highly of. I also hear that Schiitz oannot 
conceive or make out what he is to do about reviewing our 
Almanack ; I can well believe it. 

Farewell. Sch. 

* His work, the Nekrolog merkvmrdiger BeuUchen, was sharply 
attacked, He was professop and libiarian in Gotha. 
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236. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, October 26, 1796. 

The box whicb contained the biscuits I berewith retum 
witb veiy many tbanks. Tbe space occupied by tbe 
biscuits, I bave refilled witb a number of tbe Philos^hical 
Journal, of wbicb two copies were sent me ; please to give 
itback to Nietbbammer. 

Hirt's essay I do not find ; it will doubtless foUow. 

I too bave tbougbt of tbe last number of tbis yeap's 
Horen, and of No. 1 for next year ; unfortunately, bow- 
ever, no expédient bas suggested itself to my mind. What 
I possess of old tbings bave no proper form, and are in fect 
out of date. Tbe diary of my trip from Weimar to Borne, 
my letters from tbe latter place, and wbatever else on tbis 
subject tbere may be among my papers, could not be put 
into sbape by any one but myself : and moreover ail tbat I 
wrote at tbat period bears more of tbe cbaracter of a man 
escaping from pressure, tban of one living in freedom ; 
more of one wbo, little by little, was becoming aware tbat 
be was striving affcer objects wbicb be boped to master, 
but wbicb were beyond bim, and wbo did not find out — 
till bo bad arrived at tbe end of bis goal — tbat be was 
tben only in a fit condition to begin again at tbe beginning. 
Were tbese papers remodolled, tbey migbt possibly be of 
somo value, but in tbeir présent simple state of nature 
tbey are verily too naïve, 

I am, upon tbe wbole, pretty well satisfied witb tbe 
Weimar public as regards tbe Almanack, and yet tbe course 
pursued is ever tbe same ; tbe Xenia belp tbe sale of tbe 
Tahulœ votivœ, and wbatever else tbere may be tbat is good 
and serious in tbe little volume. It was, of course, our 
intention tbat people sbould not everywbere be satisfied 
witb us, and it is just as it sbould be tbat Gotba is indig- 
nant ; it looked on witb tbe greatest complacency wben I 
and my friends were treated most uncivilly ; and as the 
rigbt of using one's fists witb pen and ink is not yet out 
of fasbion, we bave only availed oursolves of tbe simple 
privilège of rigbting our own wrongs, and of crying down 
tbe nécrologie raven,* wbicb picked out tbe eyes of poor 

* Schlichtegroll. Sec Lcttcr 235. 
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Moritz, the moment he was dead. I am only waiting to 
see if any one will draw my attention to it, as I shall then 
expectorate as pleasantly and civilly as possible. 

I should like very much. to hear that Wallenstein has 
taken hold of you ; it would Le well both for yourself and 
for the German stage. 

During the last days I hâve begun to examine the 
entraUs of animais more carefuUy, and if I keep pretty in- 
dustrious, I hope this winter to hâve worked pretty well 
through this department of organio nature. Farewell. I 
want very much to see you again soon. 

G. 



237. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 28, 1796. 

Hère is the ninth number of the Horen, six copies for 
yourself, one for the Duke, and one for Meyer. The en- 
closed please hâve sent on to Herder and Knebel. 

This morning, Frau von Humboldt and her children 
arrived hère. He is still in Halle with Wolf, but will be 
hère in three days. 

The Humboldts were in Berlin when our Almanack 
arrived there. It is said to hâve created a mighty sensa- 
tion. Nicolai calls it the Furienaîmanach (Almanack of 
the Furies). Zôllner and Biester * are said to be perfectly 
enchanted with it. (You see we hâve succeeded in our 
object as regards Biester.) Some consider the Xenia are 
written in too tolérant a spirit. Others think that a new 
plague has come into the world, for the appearance of 
the Almanack will be looked upon with dread every 
coming year. Meyer, the poet f is of opinion that we hâve 
attacked one another in the Xenia, and that I directed 
the distich, Wohlfeile Achtung (Cheap Esteem), p. 221, at 
you! ! 

Woltmann came to see me yesterday, and insisted that, 
in regard to the Xenia, Wieland had been heard to say : 
that he was only sorry that Voss has been praised when 

♦ Editor of the Berlinische Monatsschrift. 

t Principal editor of the Archiv der Zeit U7id ihres Geschmackes, 
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80 many other honest peoplo wore abused. Woltmann Î8 
firm in the belief that the nécrologie raven,* which croaks 
after Wieland, cannot be meant to be any other tban 
Bottiger. 

At last we hâve tho first printed attack on the Xenia^ 
and if ail future ones are like it, we need not trouble our- 
selves about them, This attack is published in the Betchs' 
anzeiger. Schtitz sent it to me ; it consista of one distioh, 
in which, however, the pentameter stands before the hex- 
ameter. You cannot conoeive anything more wretohed. 
The Xenîa are spitefuUy abused. 

Schlegol has not yet made out the young Nepotes. He 
again asked me about them to-day. 

But one thing that will amuse you is an article in the 
Leipzîger Intelligenzhlatt, which is published in folio. A 
worthy anonymous writer there takes ùp the cudgels for 
the Horen against Keichardt. No names are mentioned, it 
is true, but the allusions are unmistakable. He strongly 
censures the fact that the publisher of two journals should 
barefacedly praise the one in the other, and show an 
abominable spirit of jealousy towards other periodicals. 
He adds that he is, for the présent, content with giving 
this hint, but threatens to be pretty severe if this hint is 
given in vain. 

Enough for to-day with thèse bits of news. We are ail 
well hère ; I am advancing but slowly with my work. 

ScH. 
I hâve soen Voss' Almanack. It îs wretohed. 



238. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Ootobor 29, 1796. 

" I am obligod to go to Ilmenau for a few days, and oan 
to-day only thank you for the Horen you sent. It is 
delightful to hear through Humboldt of the sensation our 
Almanack is making in Berlin, he will also be able to tell 
us how matters stand in Halle. As soon as I retum I 

* See Tjetters 235 and 236, 
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shall pay you a visit. Gotha is also in a great state of 
commotion about our audaoity. Hère is a small page of 
distichs by Prince August, who takes things qnite in good 
part. Hirt's essay I likowise return, and I also enclose 
the engraving. It would b© a great pièce of gdod luck 
if I could manage to write a pièce of my epio poem while 
in Ilmenau, the perfeot solitude of the place seems to 
promise something. 

Meyer has written again ; he has finished hîs copy and 
is now proceeding with other imitations from antiquity. 
Farewell, and send ail your letters hère, they will be for- 
warded to me. Give ray kind greetings to the Hnmboldts 
and to your dear wife. I am longing much to see you 



agam. 



G. 



239.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Ootober 31, 1796. 

I send you this greeting to your lonely valley, and wish 
that the fairest of the Muses may there light upon you. 
You may, at ail events, fînd your Hermanu's little town 
there, and probably also the apothecary or the green-house 
with stucco work. 

Kômer wrote to me io-day about your Meister. I 
enclose his letter; it will not accord badly with your 
solitude. 

From Leipzig I hâve also received another letter, in 
which I am informed that ail the copies I had previously 
sent there were bought up, and I am urgently demanded 
for new ones. There were, namely, from 900 to 1000 
copies in packets despatched to certain publishers, besides 
those sent to Cotta and his district ; and in addition to thèse 
I hâve from time to time sent 436 to the commission agent, 
when others were asked for. Thèse latter are likewise 
sold out, and thus it is probable enough that those which 
were despatched in parcels will notbe returned. Even the 
bad copies are ail sold out, with the exception of a single 
one. I hâve therefore colleoted ail those that I hâve hère, 
and hâve also written to to send me those which you 
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hâve by you on printing paper, if they can be got at. Ail 
thèse together can scarcely amount to seventy-three copies, 
and therefore will hardiy be sufficient, for the commission 
agent writes that very many more hâve been ordered. 
Hence I hâve to-day written to Cotta and encouraged him 
to make a new édition, which I should not care to hâve 
made hère, both on acconnt of the risk, as well as on 
account of the wearisome trouble it would give me. It 
is his afifair, he may therefore consnlt his own wishes and 
the gain of from twelve to fourteen days is not so very 
important. 

The Gotha epigrams are libéral enough, it is true, but 
I must nevertheless confess that this mode of taking up 
our afifair is the most objeotionable of ail. They give 
évidence of nothing but the tolérance of emptiness and 
flatness, and I know of nothing more offensive than to 
run after what is wretched, and then, as soon as it is 
attacked, to do as if one had only tolerated it; first to 
contrast it with what is good and then to prétend that it 
would be cruel to try to compare them. The pentameter : 



a 



Unser Wasser erfrischt,** etc.* 



is strange and most astonishingly expressive of this whole 
class. 

FarewoU and think of us with love. Humboldt has not 
yet coine. AU hère greet you most kindly. 

ScH. 



240. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 2, 1796. 

Only a short greeting to-day. Humboldt arrived yester- 
day; he wishes to be kindly remembered, and rejoices 
very much at the prospect of seeing you. He is well and 
happy, but his wife, who is in the family way, is not very 
strong. Humboldt very nearly came hère with Eeichardt ; 
it was only by stratagem that he managed to escape him. 

* Probably in defence of Manso against the Xenia. Compare 
Letters 89 and 128. See also Letter 243. 
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Eeichardt will be hère in a fortnight's time, in order, as 
he says, to take Friedrich Schlegel away from hère to 
Gibichenstein. That I call being regnlarly fetched away 
by the de vil. 

He is said to hâve been rather sentimental about the 
Xenia, because he had been assured by Schlegel that you 
had had no hand in those directed at him ; this is said to 
hâve comforted him very much, and Humboldt thinks you 
are by no means safe from a visit from him. He is still 
under the impression that you set somo value upon him. 
He also spoke very highly to Humboldt about your con- 
tributions to the Almanack. You hâve, therefore, as it 
seems, not y et attained your object with him ; he is, and 
remains your friend before the w^orld, at least in his own 
eyes, and he will probably endeavour more than ever to 
give himself out as such. 

In Halle, Wolf and especially Eberhard* are said to be 
very much satisfied with the Xenia, and so is Klein,! a 
relative of Nicolai's. Other particulars I shall tell you of 
when we meet, for this is a busy post-day for me. 

Farewell ; we ail send kind greetings. 

ScH. 



241. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Welmar, November 12, 1796. 

Both of your letters, my valued friend, were late in 
reaching me in Ilmenau, to which place— as in the case of 
Cimmeria — messengers are slow of coming, and the rays 
of the sun rarely penetrate at this time of the year; 
however the Almanack found its way there early enough. 
I am for the présent content that, upon the whole, our two 
little books hâve had the proper effect ; single utterances 
can rarely do an author good. For one's object is attained, 
whether it be near or far off when readers hâve corne to 
perçoive our aim. They come walking, running, and even 
tripping along, others stop on the road, others even turn 

* Professer of philosophy, and a well-known writer, whose work, 
NetLe Apologie des Socrates, met with great success. 
t Professor of jurisprudence. 
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back, aiid others again beckon and requiro the author tp 
tum back to tbem, back into tbe flat country, ont of whioh 
ho bas laboriously worked bis way. Hence tbe gênerai 
attention paid to us niust bo accepted as tbe resuit, and we 
must quietly enjoy ourselves witb tbose wbo, in tbe end, 
are most closely drawn to us by sympathy and understand- 
ing; thus I bave to tbank you for tbe relation I stand 
towards Komer and Humboldt, wbicb, oonsidering my 
situation, is most refresbing to me. 

My baving lately been among tbe mountains and seen 
Voigt's cabinet of minerais, bas again led me into tbe 
realm of rocks and stones. I am very glad tbat in tbis 
accidentai manner 1 bave been induced to renew tbese 
observations, witbout wbicb probably tbe famous Morpho- 
logy would ne ver be finisbed. Wbile making thèse obser- 
vations I bave gained some good results, whioh I will one 
day toU you of. 

Otborwise, bowever, I bave not evon toucbed tbe hem 
of a garmont of any ono of tbe Muses, nay, bave not evon 
felt myself fit for prose, and not found myself in tbe 
sligbtost degree inclined eitber for producing or repro- 
ducing. We must wait patiently ^nd seo wbat tbis is to 
end in. I do not y et know wben I sball be able to see 
you ; in tbe mean time I cannot leavo tbis, perbaps I may 
corne for a few days to grcet tbe Humboldts and to talk 
ovor varions matters. Farewell, and give my kind greet- 
ings to ail around you, I enclose tbe copy for Humboldt. 

G. 

242. — Schiller to Gobthb. 

Jeùa, November 13, 1796. 

It îs truly a comfort to me to know you are near us again ; 
nevor bas a séparation from you seemed to me so long as 
tbe présent one, altbougb I bave been less alone than 
usual. I sball be very glad to bear of your new dis- 
coveries for your Morphology^ tbe poetic hour will strike 
in good time. 

Notbing now bas bappened bere during your absence ; I 
bave also beard notbing from tbe world oi letters. Hère 
is tbe coadjutor's letter refemng to tbe Xenia, You will 
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gee from it, that a man may sin grievously, if but he has 
â good moral calling. 

A new édition of the Almanack is being now prepared 
hère in Jena ; for after mature considération I preferred 
having tbîs business done bere at once ratber than in 
Tûbingen. Gôpferdt bas bound bimself to bave it ready by 
the beginning of December. I sball next week send you 
paper for the covers, of wbicb we now require 425 new 
ones, in addition to tbose we bave in band. I bave also 
«•got Bolt's copper-plate of the Terpsicbore, of wbicb tbe 
necessary reprints can likewise perbaps be mado in Weimar. 

During tbe last few days I bave been busy studying 
tbe bistorical sources of my Wallenstein, and bave made 
some not unimportant advances in tbe economy of .tbe 
pièce. Tbe more I correct my ideas as to tbe form of tbe 
play, tbe more enormous appears to me tbe bulk wbicb bas 
to be mastered, and verily bad I not a certain bold faitb 
in myself, I sbould bardly be able to go on witb it. 

If you bave got Bôttiger's treatise on Iffland, please let 
me bave it. I bear sucb odd tbings about it ; but wby I 
specially wisb to see it is because it is said to contain a 
letter of Frau Cbarlotte's. 

I also enclose a small page of Hexameters (I) wbicb 
were written in Breslau by a cbampion of ïïerr Manso's 
against vou or me. It is really curions tbat tbose wbo 
bave bitberto attacked us, sbould be unsuccessfal witb tbe 
number of tbeir syllables. 

Alexander von Humboldt is said to be perfectly delighted 
witb tbe Xenia, so bis brotber tells me. Tbis is again an 
instance of a new species of cbaracter being able to assimi- 
late tbe substance. 

Farewell. Ail send kindest greetings ; tbe fiumboldts, 
wbo wisb me to tbank you for your Meister, are longing to 
see you. Ail are well bere. 

SCH. 

243. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 13, 1796. 

Tbe papers wbicb I received from you to-day, I sbalL 
return at once. It is really remarkable, in tbe one case, to 
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see that otir adversaries hâve as yet been unable to dis- 
cover the élément in which we are moving; the other 
shows a certain higher mode of représentation, which, 
therefore, is also ail very well ; if only the inclination to 
foUow the *' erquickUcIie Wasser^'* were not as] évident hère 
also. 

I enclose the Oherdevische Literarische Zeitung {Kigh- 
German Literary Gazette), and beg yon to let me hâve it 
back soon. So light, superficial, but well-meaning a 
treatment of the whole is not unwelcome. The reviewer, 
at any rate, is from beginning to end à son aise, which 
might not hâve been the case with every one. The 
misprints in the poems quoted are amusing enough. 

The book you ask me for will follow. Snch a pièce of 
patchwork is not readily met with. If artists and works 
of art did not always, like leaden pnppets, set themselves 
on their legs again, they would, through the aid of friends, 
be stuck in the mud for ever with their heads downwards. 
Considering the impotence of the author it is strange, how 
by certain thnists, he endeavours to make himself for- 
midable even to his own hero. His malice towards you is 
manifested in several passages. I hâve a mischievous idea 
by which, through a sophistical tum, he could be put on 
the rack and struck down on his own ground. If you ap- 
prove of the joke I would carry it out ; it would be, I 
think, sans réplique, as in the case of my Literary sans- 
culottism. More of this when we meet. 

Meyer sends kind greetings ; he is very busy in Flo- 
rence, both with active work and study^ his loneliness, 
it is trne, appears at times to be very wearisome to him. 
Farewell, and give my kind greetings to ail those dear to 
you. 

G. 

244. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 15, 1796. 

Some things I omitted to say yesterday I will now at 
once tell you of. In the first place, I congratulate you oa 
the second édition ; there was probably nothing else to be 

* Seo end of Letter 239 and note. 
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done but for you to hâve it printed in Jena. Send me the 
paper soon, for one cannot always get supplied hère at 
once. I shall send you some remarks upon the arrange- 
ment of the letters, otherwise called misprints. How 
large do you think of making this second édition? We 
may yet live to see a third. 

Voss' Almanack is beyond ail measure bad ; I am sorry 
for him and for our relation to him, for one must in some 
degree be like one's rivais, if one is not to hâte them. 
The spiritlessness of the whole thing is incredible, and 
were it not for the couple of translations, the little volume 
would be almost entirely worthless. Yet I do not deny that 
we may probably be obliged to hâve the Creator Spiritus as 
a friend, if we do not mean next year'to fall backwards 
instead of stepping forwards. 

But the pleasantest pièce of news you can give me is 
that you are persevering with Wallenstein and that you 
hâve faith in being able to work it out ; for after our mad 
venture with the Xenia we must now dévote ourselves ex- 
clusively to great and important works of art, and, to the 
confusion of ail our adversaries, transmute our Protean 
nature into forms that are noble and good. 

The first three cantos of my epic poem are being steadily 
gone over and recopied. I am looking forward to reading 
them to the Humboldts when I hâve an opportunity. 

The English translation of Cellini, which I received 
through Eschenburg, belongs to J5o^e, as I see from the 
name in it. When you write to him please ask him whether 
he will let me keep it. I will willingly pay him what he 
wishes for it, and in addition promise him a copy of my 
work when it appears in print. I am anxious to hâve the 
English copy for more than one reason, more especially 
because it has a very well-engraved portrait which I 
should hâve to eut out in order to hâve it copied. To finish 
the whole work, and even to arrange it without notes, 
will take me what little there remains of the year. 

My investigations in natural science delight me very 
much. It seems strange, and yet it is natural that in the 
end a kind of subjective whole must be the resuit. It is, 
if you like, in reality, the worJd of the eye that becomes 
exhausted through form and colour. For when I pay 

VOL. I. s 
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closo attention, I employ the aid of my other sensés bui 
sparîngly, and ail reasoniiig transforms itself into a kinâ 
of exposition. 

Thus much for to-day, with a hearty farewell, 

G. 

245. — Schiller io Goethe. 

Jena, November 18, 1796. 

In Copenhagen people are furious against the Xenia; so 
I to-day heard from Frau Schimmelmann, who herself pos- 
sesses a libéral aniount of sentimentality, and — if only sl^e 
could — wonld like to be just towards us. In fact, we mnst 
not at ail expect tljat our work will be estimated by virtue 
of its nature; those who mean best by us barely tolerate it. 

In ail opinions of this kind which I bave as yet beard, 
I play the misérable part of being the sedueed ; you bs^vô, 
at least, the consolation of being the seducer. 

It is^ indeed, very well, but especially for me» to be now 
preparing something important and serions for the publie ; 
but when I reflect tnat what is greatest and highest — even 
for sentimental readers — bas been accomplished by you, 
and this quite recently in your Meîater, and even in the 
Almanack, without the public being able to overcome its 
susceptibility about smaïl attacks, I can, in, truth, scarcely 
hope of ever being able to bring this public to a better 
state of feeling by anything good and complète of my owu 
doing. Thoy will never pardon you your truth, youy 
dopth of nature, and — if I may hère speak of myself — ^my 
strong natural opposition to the âge and the multitude wiU 
never permit the public to be my friend. It is good that 
this is not at ail necessary to put and to keep me m a state 
of activity. You can be quite i^different to it, especially 
now, when — in spite of ail the idle talk — the taste of thé 
better portion of the public is very evidently takîng a 
course which must lead it to the fallest récognition of your 
merits. 

I herewith enclose a long letter from Kômer about yoar 
Meister which contains very much that is beautiful and 
good. You will, I hope, let me bave it back again at once 
by the message-girl, as I should like to hâve it copied in 
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order to make use of it for the twelfth number of the Horen^ 
that is to say, if you hâve no objections. 

As regards the Almanaok, I shall only hâve five hundred 
copies set up, but they will ail be on good paper. I could 
not venture to make the édition larger, as the only reason 
for having another was on account of the sale in Leipzig ; 
what the sale in Germany has been is stiU problematical, 
as we do not know whether many of the copies sent to the 
différent parts may not be retumed. If, however, only 
two hundred copies of the new édition are sold, it will pay 
itself ; this I can calculate down to the last farthing, as 
everything has passed through my hands. 

I dare not yet venture to think of next year's Almanack, 
and ail mv hopes are centred in you. For I now see that 
Wallenstein will occupy me the whole winter and the 
greater part of next summer, because I hâve to deal with 
a most refractory subject from which I cannot extract any- 
thing except by heroic persévérance. And as in additioa 
to this I hâve not the commonest opportunities for coming 
into doser contact with life and men, and hence of getting 
ont of my own narrow existence into a wider sphère, I am 
forced to make my feet take the place of hands, like an 
animal that lacks certain organs. But truly I lose an in- 
calculable amount of strength and time by having to over- 
come the barriers of my accidentai position, and in having 
to prépare my own instruments in order to oomprehend so 
foreign a subject as the living world, and more espeoially 
the pulitical world, is to me. I am most anxious to bring 
my tragio story of WaUenstein on to that point where I 
can be perfectly certain of ils being qualified to be a tra* 
gedy ; îbr if 1 found that it would hâve to be otherwise, I 
should not indeed give up the work entirely, having 
already worked ont enough of it to form it into a dramatic 
tableau of some merit, but I should at ail events first finish 
my Maltese Knights, which, owing to its much simpler 
organisation, is decidedly adapted to tragedy* 

Farewell ; we are ail longing very heartily to see you 
again. 

My brother-iii-law, as I hear, has written to inquire 
about Henderich s post at the court of the Duke of Weimar. 
I sincerely hope that he may be successful in obtaining 

s 2 
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what he wishes, but I doubt tbis very mucb, although I am 
convinced tbat be would in many ways be of use in Weimar. 
Herewitb you will receive tbe copperplate by Boit, 
togetber witb tbe paper for tbe prints. 

ScH. 



246. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 19, 1796. 

Kômer's letter gave me great pleasure, tbe more so as it 
reacbed me wben I was in a state of decidedly aastbetio 
loneliness. Tbe cleamess and freeness witb wbicb be sur- 
veys bis subject are truly admirable ; be, so to say, bovers 
over tbe wbole, examines tbe parts witb originality and 
freedom, gives every now and again a proof of bis judg- 
ment, décomposes tbe work in order to put it togetber 
again in bis own fasbion, and prefers, for tbe time being, 
to set aside wbatever disturbs tbe unity tbat be seeks or 
finds, ratber tban to allow bimself to be affected by it, or 
even to seek support from it, as is generally tbe case witb 
readers. Tbe underlined passage pleased me particularly, 
for I bave been giving niy undivided attention to tbis 
question in particular, and according to my feeling tbis must 
be tbe main tbread tbat latently bolds ail togetber, and 
witbout wbicb no novel can be of any value. Wbat is, 
bowever, also very remarkable^ in tbis essay is tbat tbe 
reader must keep bimself in a productive state of mind if 
be is to gain anytbing from a production. Of passive 
interest, I bave myself unfortunately again bad some 
lamentable expérience, and it is ever but a répétition of tbe 
same refrain : Ich kanns zu Kopf nicht hringen (I cannot 
get it into my bcad). And truly tbe bead cannot under- 
stand any work of art unless it be in company witb tbe 
beart. 

Tbus recently some one wrote to me tbat be bad taken 
tbe passage in my second volume, p. 138 — "No, tbou 
witbered man of tbe world, be called out, tbou vainly ima- 
ginest tbat tbou canst be a friend, ail tbat tbou canst offer 
me is not wortb tbe feelings tbat bind me to tbese unfor- 
tunate people" — tbat be bad made it tbe central point 
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of the work and drawn his circle from it, but that the last 
part did not fit into it, and he did not know what to make 
of it. 

In the same way some one else assured me that my Idyll 
was an excellent poem, only that he had not quite made 
iip his mind whether it would not hâve been better to 
hâve divided it into two or three poems. 

Wonld not such utterances turn the Hippocrene into 
ice, and make Pegasus cast his skin ! But things were 
the same five-and-twenty years ago when I began, and 
will be so long after I am gone. However, it cannot be ■ 
denied that it does seem as if certain views and principles, 
without which no one ought to approach a work of art, 
must by degrees become more gênerai. 

Meyer sends you his kindest greetings from Florence. 
He, too, has at last received my Idyll. It would be well 
if we could send him an entire Almanack through Cotta 
and Escher. 

I hope the Copenhageners and ail the enlightened 
inhabitants of the Bal tic will draw a new argument from 
our Xenia in faveur of the actual and incontrovertible 
existence of the Devil ; if so, we shall surely hâve done 
them a very e.ssential service. It is, indeed, very grievous, 
on the other hand, that their invaluable liberty of being 
inane and insipid should be thwarted in so unfriendly a 
manner. 

Kôrner's cssay, I should think, is very well suited for 
the Horen ; the light and yet excellent way in which the 
subject is treated will make the contor tiens that are to be 
expected from other critics, look the more wondrous. 

Moreover, it is most necessary that I should see you 
Roon, for I hâve many a thing to discuss with you, and am 
very anxious to hear what progress your Wallenstein is 
making. 

I did hear something about the application for the 
appointment hère ; but, although I bave not heard any 
opinion or feeling expressed on the subject, I too am 
doubtful of his success. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to ail friends. 

G. 
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247. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Kovember 22, 1796. 

You will probably see Hmnboldt to-morroWé He has 
gone to Erfurt for a few days, and is very anxîous to spend 
an evening with you. He will bring you the tenth 
nnmber of tbe Horen, and I wish to direct your attention 
to the fitory entitled Agnes von Lilîen /* 

You bave probably already seen the nînth number of 
the Archives of the Time (Arohiv der Zeit\ which cotitains 
a hit at you from the hand of old Klcpstock. He has 
taken offence at your having in one of your last year's 
epigrams complained about being obliged to write in 
GermaUj and he thereforô gives vent to his lll-will in an 
epigram, which, it is true, is very lamentable. It is given 
in a continuation of his grammatical dialogues, and the 
judgment he pronounces against you is this : 

'^ Goethe! du dauerst dich, dass du micih echretbestf Wenn du mioh 
kenntest, 
Wàre dies dit nicht Cham. Goethe, du àauerst mich auch ! "f 

Humboldt will also tell you of a review of Woldemar% by 
young Schlegel, and of a fulminating green letter by 
Jacobi on this review, which will amuse you vcfry muoh. 

But when are we to see you again? I am longing 
heartily to hâve you hère. I feel as if I missed sometning 
of the élément in which I hâve to live. 

Cotta complains that Esoher has neither acknowledged 
the money order that was sent to him, nor answer^ three 
letters. He had sent him a money order, as no horge-post 
went to those parts at the time. 

As soon as the new Almanack is ready, I shall get Esoher 
to send a copy to Meyer. Please send . our very kind 
greetings to Meyer when you write. 

I hâve visitors and must conclude* Farewell. 

SoR. 

* By Schiller's sister-in-law. 

f " Goethe, thou pitiest thyself that thou writest mel If thou 
knewest me, 
This were not grief to thee. Goethe, I pity thee too ! " 

% A novel by Jacobi. See Letter 14. 
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248. — GloETHB to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 26, 1796. 

On a card I enclose, you will find some remarks on the 
Xenitti Perhaps you may still be able to make use of 
them. 

The Humboldts do not retum from Erfdrt till Tuesday, 
when tbey dine with me. I wish you could be persuaded 
to come over on that day with your dear wife. You could 
romain the night hère, and leave on the Wednesday with 
the Humboldts. The présent weather almost demands 
such an heroio undertakinc. 

As I do not see that I shall be able to come to you for 
any length of time, I shall perhaps come for a day. There 
are very many things in regard to which I feel the want 
of your interest. 

I enclose a letter from Humboldt which will please you. 
It is very comforting to hâve such sympathetic friends 
and neighbours. In my own circle I hâve never yet met 
with anything of the kind. Farewell, and take my invi- 
tation to heart. 

G. 

249. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 28, 1796. 

I shall hardly be able to avail myself of your kind 
invitation, as I feel thîs wretched weather in ail my 
nerves, and I can hardly manage to keep up at ail. To 
make up for this I hope to see vou hère soon, if only for 
à day, to hear of your latest discoveries and observations, 
and at the same time to tell you of the state of my 
own affairs. 

As regards Wallenstein, it is at présent progressing 
very slowly, as I am chîefly occupied with the raw 
material, which is not yet quite coUected ; but I still feel 
equal to it, and I hâve obtained many a clear and àefinite 
idea in regard to its form. What I wish and oïlght to do, 
and what I hâve to do, has now become pretty clear to me ; 
it now merely dépends upon accomplishing what I wish 
and what I ought to do by usîng what 1 hâve in hand 
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before me. As regards the sptrit in which I am working, 
yon will probably be satisfied with what I bave done. I 
shall bave no difficulty in keeping my subject ontside of 
myself, and in only giving tbe object. I conld abnost say 
tbe snbject does not interest me at ail, and I bave never 
felt so mucb coldness towards any object and yet felt se 
mucb warmtb in the work. Tbe principal cbaraoter, as 
well as most of tbe secondary ones, I bave as yet really 
treated with tbe pure love of an artist. It is only tbe 
cbaracter iiext to tbe cbief one — tbe younger Piccolomini — 
in wbom I feel any personal interest ; and tbe work as a 
wbole sball ratber gain tban lose by tbis. 

Witb regard to tbe draniatic action, as tbe main tbing, 
I cannot yet manage to make tbe nnpoetic and tboroughly 
ungrateful subject obey me altogetber. There are still 
gaps in tbe pièce, and many things will not fit into tbe 
limits of tbe economy of tbe tragedy. Tbe Proton Pseudos 
in tbe catastrophe also — by which it is unfitted for tragic 
development — is not yet wholly overcome. Actual fate 
still does too little towards bringing about tbe bero's 
min, and bis own failings do too much in effecting it. 
However, I am hère in some measnre comforted by tbe 
example of Macbeth, wbere fate is likewise mnch less to 
blâme tban tbe man bimself. 

But more of tbis and of otber difficulties wben we 
meet. 

Hnmboldt's objections to Komer*s letter seem to me to 
be not nnimportant, altbough as regards tbe cbaracter of 
Meister be appears to bave gone too mucb to the opposite 
extrême. Komer considered tbis cbaracter too mucb as 
the actual bero of the novel ; the title as well as tbe old cus- 
tom of being obliged to hâve a bero in every novel, &c., bave 
misled him. Wilhelm Meister is indeed tbe most neces- 
sary, but not tbe most important person. Tbis is just one 
of the peculiarities of your novel, that it does not possess 
and does not require any such most important person. 
AU that happens, happons to him and for bim, but not 
actually for his sdke ; however, for the very reason that 
tbe things around bim represent aud express tbe énergies 
of life, and that be bimself represents and expresses its 
pusceptibility, be bas to stand in quite a différent relation 
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towards his fellow-characters from that occupied by 
heroes in other novels. 

On the other hand, I also find Huraboldt very nnjust 
towards this character, and I do not exactly understand 
how he can hâve regardod the task which the poet set 
himself in the novel as actually fulfilled, if Meister were 
the insignificant and senseless créature he déclares him 
to be. If humanity, in its entire compass, is not called 
forth and put into play in yonr Meister , then the novel 
is not complète ; and, in fact, if Meister is not fitted 
to accomplish this, then you ought not to hâve chosen the 
character. It is indeed a délicate and difficnlt circnm- 
stance for the novel that, in as far as the character of 
Meister is concemed, it should not conclude either with 
decided individuality, or with aoy complète ideality, but 
with something between the two. The character is indi- 
vidual, but oiily as regards its limitations, and not as 
regards its substance ; and it is idéal, but only as regards 
its capabilities. It therefore dénies us the immédiate 
satisfaction which we demand (definiteness), and promises 
us a higher one — nay, the highest — which, however, we 
can only trust it may afford us at some distant future. 

It is curious enough that there should be any possibility 
of such différence of opinions in the case of such a work. 

Farewell, and give our kind greetings to the Hum- 
boldts. 

ScH. 

250. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 30, 179G. 

I yesterday spent a very happy day with the Humboldts, 
and up to luidday cherished the hope of seeing you hère. 
However if you spent the hours profitably and pleasantly, 
I shall be very glad ; may things continue thus till you 
hâve attained your object. 

Starke promised me copies to-day, and I hope to be able 
to send them with this. 

Burgsdoi-f pleased me very much, both in his demeanour 
and in the little he said, 

There is a new work of Madame de Staël's, De Vinfiuence 
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des Passions, etc., which is most interesting ; it is writteU 
with perpétuai référence to the wide ana great world in 
wMch she bas lived, and is full of génial, tender, and bold 
remarks. 

G. 



251. — QoETHE to Schiller. 

Weimar, Deoember 5, 1796. 

BeautlM ice and glorious weather hâve kept me from 
writing to you during the last few days, and now, on the 
evening of another very happy day, I sit down to send you 
a few words. 

Madame de Staël's work, of whîch Humboldt hâa dôtlbt- 
less told you, will corne in a few days. It is e:&6eediDgly 
interesting to see how so extremely passionate a nature 
passed through the grim ordeal of the révolution in which 
she had to play so prominent a part ; and I may say that^ 
after passing through it, ail the qualities lefb in her are of 
the most intellectual order. Perhaps a kind of extract might 
be made of some of her noblest utterances as a séries, and 
used for the Horen, or perhaps only a single chapter 
should be taken, and that soon; for by Easter a trans- 
lation will certainly hâve appeared. I leave this to your 
judgment. 

Although I suspect that tbe malicious spirit of our 
" Guests " * will also hâve supplied Jena with copies, still 
I herewith send you mine. It is good fun to see what 
actually annoys this kind of peoplo, what they think 
annoys others, how shàllow, empty, and coarse is their 
opinion of an existence foreign to their own, hoW they 
direct their shafts against the outworks of appearance, and 
how little they suspect what an inaccessible stronghold 
that man possesses who is always in eamest with himself 
and the things around him. 

So many circumstances keep me fettered hère that I 
should not care to corne to you at présent without at least 
being able to remain a few days. The théâtre can scarcely 

* Reforring to a pamphlet of Manso's, entitled Gegengesehenke an 
die Sudelkoche in Jena und Weimar von eim'gen danlcbarcn Gâsten, 
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be got Tinder way, even with the aîd of some good pièces 
and good représentations, and my présence is required to 
see to a new arrangement in the management. 

I also expect yonng Jacobi hère one of thèse days, and 
shall therefore for some time still, be deprived of the 
inspiriting influence of your Company. 

Otherwise, everything is going its usual course, and I 
hâve good hopes in regard to several things în my studios. 
Give my very kind greetings to the Humboldts, and send 
me Word how you are and how your work is ptogtBssing. 

G. 



252. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Deoember 6, 1796. 

I hâve agaîn lost almost several entîre days owing to 
want of sleep at night, and I hâve thereby been Very 
unpleasantly interrupted in my work, which woulà other- 
wise hâve made good progress. It is true that an occupation 
like the one I am now engaged în, is very exciting to a 
sensitive, sickly nature, for the very reason that its effect 
upon the whole man îs greater and more continuons. 

The day before yesterday I was half in hopes that I 
raight perhaps see you hère. The new delay is very 
disappointing to me. If only you can remain the longer 
when you corne. 

The dirty production directed against us, the author of 
which is said to be M. Dyk in Leipzig, was sent to me 
some days ago. I was in hopes that you would remain 
ignorant of it. The resentment of certain people cannot, 
of course, find any nobler way of expressing itself ; but it 
is after ail only in Germany that malice and coarseness 
could calculate upon not forfeiting ail their readers by 
such treatment of respected names. In the case of people 
who hâve no shame, one ought surely be able to count 
upon fear keeping the transgressors in check; but the 
police are as badly appointed as matters of taste. 

The unpleasant part of the matter is this, that those 
goody persons of the moderato party, little as they can 
défend such a production, will nevertheless triutnph and 
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say that our attack led to it, and that the scandai was 
therefore started by us. 

Otherwise, thèse distiohs are a most brilliant justification 
of our own, aud there is no help for him wlio will stîll not 
perçoive that the Xenia are poetical productions. No 
greater amount of pure coarseness and offensiveness could 
hâve been drawn from mind and humour, than what we 
havo hère, and Dyk*s whole party now finds itself at the 
disadvantage of having gone infinitely further than we 
ourselves, in the only point where they might at ail hâve 
reproached us. I am certainly curions to see whether 
some voices will not now be raised in faveur of the Xenia, 
for, of course, we ourselves cannot take any notice of a 
thing like this. 

Madame de Staël's work I am anxiously awaiting. It 
would give advantageous variety to the Horen if we could 
extract from it what is most piquant and pithy. 

We shall, as it seems, be most successful with Agnes von 
Lilien ; for ail those who liave spoken of it hère hâve 
declared themselves in faveur of it. Can you believe 
that our two great critics hère — the Schlegels— did not for 
a moment doubt but that the work was yours? Nay, 
even Frau Schlegel was of opinion that you had never 
created so pure and so perfect a female cbaracter, and she 
admits that her opinion of you bas become greater since 
reading this work. Others seem to hâve been edified by 
it, in quito a différent manner to what they were by the 
fourth volume of y our Meister, I hâve not yet been able 
to make up my mind to dispel this sublime illusion. 

Farewell, and do not let either this unexpected offering 
or the insolent pamphlet disturb your peace of mind. 
What is, is, and what is to be, will not fail to come to 
pass. 

Wo ail send you our warmest greetings. Sch. 



253. — GoKTHK to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 7, 1796. 

Madame do Staël's work I herewith enclose; you are 
sure to be delighted with it. The idea of making use of 
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it for the Horen had struck me also ; it niiglit perhaps be 
so contrived that the most important passages were 
extracted and arranged in a kind of succession. Therefore 
read the book pencil in hand, and mark what strikes you as 
you go along, and ask the Humboldts to do the same, for 
this will enable me the more quickly to come to a décision ; 
and I could set to work with it as soon as I bave it back. 
A portion of Cellini is ready, should you be in want of it. 

You will also find another Elegy, which, I bope, will 
meet with your approval. While announcing my new 
poem in it, I intend it to be the beginning of a new book 
of élégies. The second will probably give utterance to my 
longing to go a third time across the Alps, and I shall thus 
continue it either at home or on the journey. 

With this latter I would like you to open the new year's 
number of the Horen, so that people may see from it that 
we can hold our own in every way, and that we are 
prepared for ail hazards. 

I, who hâve known the Germans so long, do not find 
any thing peculiar in Dyk's attack ; we may expect many 
more of the same kind. The Geiman sees only the subject- 
matter, and thinks that if he gives back matter in return 
for a poem, he is quits with it ; his idea of form does not 
extend beyond the number of syllables. 

If, however, I am to be honest, I must say that the 
demeanour of thèse people is exactly what 1 wanted ; for 
it is a policy, not sufficiently known or practised, that he 
who lays claim to any famé from poster ity, ought to force 
his contemporaries to give utterance to ali that they hâve 
against him in jpetto, The impression of it he can at any 
time again efface by his présence, his life and his activity. 
Of what avail has it been to many a modest, doserving, 
and able man — whom I hâve outlived — that during his 
life-time he enjoyed a moderate réputation for incredible 
compliance, passiveness, love of flattery, for wavering to and 
fro, and for being accommodating ? The instant he is dead 
the devil's attomey plants himself beside the corpse, and 
the angel who ought to play the adversary, in most cases, 
only makes a very piteous face. 

I hope that the Xenia will continue having an effect 
for some time to come, and that they will keep alive the 
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evil spirît that bas been raised against us ; we will mean- 
while proceed with our positive works and leave our 
euemies in the torment of négation. If only our humour 
holds good, we must once again stir up their wrath from 
its very depths, but not till they think thernselves q^uite 
safe and secure. 

Leave me as long as possible in the enjoyment of the 
honour of being considered the author of Agnes. It ia 
verily a pity that we are not living in obscurer times ; for 
posterity would bave set up a fine library under my name. 
Some one recently assured me that he had lost a pretty 
considérable wager because he had persistently maintained 
that I was the author of Herr Starke, 

In my case also, one day follows upon the other, not 
indeed unoccupied, but unfortunately almost to no purpose. 
I must make arrangements to bave the position of my bed 
altered, so that I may be able to dictate for some hours of 
a moming before daylight while in bed. Would that you 
too could find a way to make better use of that time which 
is truly preoious only to more highly organised natures^ 
Farewell, and give my kind greetings to ail around you. 

a 



254. — Goethe ta Schiller. 

Welmar, December 9, 1796. 

Tho application made by your brothor-in-law, which wa» 
at first rejected, bas again been brought under discussion, 
and, moreover, by the Duke of Meiningen. The assertion 
that Wolzogen would be content with a moderato salary 
and the lowest place in the Cabinet, makes it the more 
possible to grant the request, the truth being that they are 
not disinclined io give your brother-in-law the appoint- 
ment. 

As the subject is again brought up, I feel I hâve 
every reason to favour it ; among other tlungs I bave been 
commissioned to inquire more minutely of you conoem- 
ing bis moral character. I must, however, confess that 
that which goes by the name of moral character is rather 
a peculiar thing ; who can say how any one of us would 
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act under new circumstances ? It îs, in this case, enough 
for me that you are upon good terms with liim, and that 
you wish to hâve him neav you ; thèse two points prove 
to me that you think well of him, and that you believe 
that, were he appointed, he would suit the place. How- 
ever, be so kind as to write and tell me something abput 
him, which will more definitely characterise his nature, 
and which I can lay before thoae concemed in the matter. 
But please let it in every respect remain a secret that 
there has been any communication between us on the 
subject. Farewell ; I should rejoice were the fiact of your 
relative coming to live in the neighbourhood,^ to a,fford you 
a new source of happiness. 

G, 



255. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 9, 1796. 

Accept my thanks for what I received from you yester- 
day. The Elegy produces a peculiarly deep and affecting 
impression, which cannot but touch the heart of any 
reader who possesses one. Its close référence to a definite 
existence gives it one emphasis the more, and the elevated, 
sweet repose blends beautifully with the paasionate 
colouring of the moment. It is Sk new and copaforting 
expérience to me that the poetic mind &o speedily and so 
successfuUy overmasters ail that is ordinary in real life, 
and that by one flight upwards it frees itself from thèse 
fetters, and ordinary minds therefor^ cannot foUow it 
except in hopeless despair. 

One thing I would hâve you consider: do you think 
the présent time quite the right moment for publishing 
your poem ? I fear that for the next two or three months 
we cannot expect the public to be inclined to be just 
towards the Xenia, Our supposed offence is still too 
fresh in its mind ; we appear to be in the wrong, and this 
will encourage the feeling against us. However, it cannot 
but happen that our opponents will place themselves at a 
greater disadvantage by the violence and awkwardness of 
their résistance, and that they will excite the better- 
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disposed portion of the public against them. That, I 
think, would bo the time îbr your Elegy to complète our 
triumph. 

How far tho quiver-full of attacks against us is from 
being exbausted, you will see from the enclosed leaf of a 
newspaper which was appended to the Hamburger Neue 
Zeitung, and was sent to me from that town. The plan 
of this repartee is not badly devised, had it not been so 
awkwardly worked out. Can it be that Reichardt — or 
Baggessen — is at the bottom of it ? 

What you said in your last letter about the direct or 
indirect advantages of such squabbles with contemporaries 
may possibly be true ; but one canuot, of course, do without 
repose and encouragement from without. In your case, 
however, this is merely an inward necessity, assuredly not 
an outward one. Your peculiar, isolated, and energetic 
individuality may be said to demand this kind of practice ; 
otherwise, however, I do not know of any one who is less 
in need of insuring his life to posterity. 

De Staërs work I hâve not been able to take up till to- 
day ; but some of its excellent ideas at once attracted me 
to it. I am doubtful whether any use can be made of it 
for the Haren, for a few days ago I heard it announced 
that a translation, which had been suggested by the 
authoress herself, was on the eve of publication. 

I also enclose a copy of the new édition of the Alma- 
nack, together with a note from Voss. 

May the Muse and her choicest gifts be with you, and 
long préserve her glorious friend in his y out h ! I am still 
at the Elegy; everyone, if only he possesses some affinity 
to you, must in it feel your existence, your peculiar 
self brought vividly before him. 

I embraco you with ail my heart. 

ScH. 

256. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 10, 1796. 

My best thanks for the copy of the second édition which 
you sent me ; it looks very well, and will probably not 
remain unsold. 
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It does me good to hear that you are enjoying the Elegy ; 
I suspect that some others of the same kind will soon folio w. 
It remains wholly in yonr hands to décide abont the 
printing ; I too am content not to hâve it published yet. 
In the meantîme, I shall let our friends and well-wishers 
see it in manuscript, for I hâve learned from expérience 
that one cannot indeed expect to oonvert enemies in the 
heat of the conflict and excitement, but that there is 
reason for encouraging and confirming one's friends. 

I hâve been told that something will shortly be pub- 
lished in faveur of the Almanack, but in what form and of 
what character I do not know. In fact, I perceive that it 
has become a spéculation of publishers to print something 
either jpro or contra, We shall hâve a pretty collection ! 

Of the noble Hamburger, whose essay I herewith 
retum, it will in future be said : 

^^Aucli erscheint ein Herr F. rhetorisch, grimmig, ironùch, 
Séltsam geberdet er sich, plaUdeutsch, im Zeitungsformat** * 

It is to be expected that a translation of De Staël's 
work will appear shortly, and hence I do not know 
whether we may venture to make an extract. And yet, 
after ail, every one makes use of a production of this 
kind in his own way. Perhaps we might take but a small 
portion of it, and thereby be doing both the public and the 
author the service of drawing every body's attention quickly 
to it. 

The way in which Voss behaves in regard to the 
Almanack pleases me very much ; I am rejoicing at the 
prospect of his coming. 

1 hope to hâve a speedy answer to my letter of yester- 
day. Diderot's work is sure to interest you. Farewell ; 
give my kind greetings to ail, and let me continue to 
enjoy your well-founded friendship and the love which 
you 60 beautifully express towards me, and be assured I ^ 
feel the same towards you. 

G. 

* " A certain Mr. F. also appears rhetorical, fierce, and ironical, 

He coîiducts himself strangely, Low-Gennan, in newspaper style." 
VOL. I. T 
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257. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Deoember 12, 1796. 

Hère îs the eleventh number of the Horen, I sliall send 
the rest by the message-gîii to-morrow. I rnust now beg 
of yon to order a Imndred and fîfty prints of the frontis- 

Jîeoe of the Almanack, to be made as quîckly as possible ; 
send you the paper for them. I should very mnoh 
lîke to receive sîll or at least the half of them early on 
Friday. 

Unfortunately, I hâve agaîn lost several good days* 
work throTigh sleeplessness and the wretched state of my 
health. 

To make np for thîs I yesterday took np Diderot, whîch 
charmed me very much, and has moved my inmost 
thoughts. Ahnost every sentence is a ray of light illumi- 
nating the secrets of Art, and his remarks are taken se 
wholly from what is highest and deepest in Art, that they, 
at the same time, affect everything relating to Art, and 
are hints both to the poet as well as to the painter. If 
the work does not belong to you, and I therefore cannot 
keep it longer or hâve it from you again, I will hâve it 
copied. 

It was by accident that I took np Diderot first, and 
therefore, I hâve not got on any further with De Staël'a 
work; both, however, are at présent an actual mental 
necessity to me, because my own work, in which I am 
wholly living and must live, limits the cirole of my 
thonghts very much. 

Hère is the latest in regard to the Xenia, As soon ag 
the dispute is over I shall indnce Ootta to collect ail that 
has been wiitten against the Xenia and hâve it printed 
in newspaper form, so that it oan be preserved as a 
document in the history of the German taste. 

So many orders bave come in for the new édition that 
it has paid its expenses. Even in this neighbourhood, 
where so many copies were distributed, there is still a 
demand for more. 

Agnes von Lilîen is a gênerai favorite. Beilwîtz. 
(my former brother-in-law) and his wife bave read it 
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together with extraordinary înterest and admiration, 
w£ich Tvill heartily vex them if they should hear the 
truth. 

Farewell ; ail friends send greetings and embrace you 
most warmly, 

SCH. 

P.S. — Just imagine ! on the 4tli of December, Cotta 
had not received the first copperplate which was sent to 
him by way of Frankfort, and may perhaps not hâve 
received it yet. The second one that was sent off later 
has arrived. 



258. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 14, 1796. 

Only a few words to-day, as my Optics hâve run away 
with the whole morning. My exposition is becoming 
more and more elear, and the whole is simplifying itself 
incredibly, which is natural, as, in fact, I am discnssing 
elementary phenomena. 

Your letter of Sunday I received safely and hâve made 
use of it ; I suspect it will décide the matter, and congratu- 
late you in advance. Farewell. I herewith send more 
fiontispieces. May nimble Terpsichore spring forth even 
further into the world to the vexation of ail her enemies. 

G. 

259. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 14, 1796. 

Yesterday and to-day I hâve been working so busily at 
my Wallenatein, that 1 quite forgot that yesterday was the 
day for the carrier, and only at the last moment to-day has 
it struck me that it is post-day. 

My best thanks for your frîendly interférence in the matter 
in question,* which makes me very happy in the thought 
of the future. I enjoy the society of my sister-in-law, and 
my brother-in-law brings an interesting variety into my 

* In regard to Wolzogen's appointment. 

T 2 
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circle, owing to liis character being heterogeneous to minOy 
although his, again, is something complète in itself. 

My best thanks also for the Terpsichore. 

Accept heartfelt greetings from us ail. ScH. 

260. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, DecemLer 17, 1796. 

That your Wallenstein sbould be progi-essing as you 
describe, is as it should be ; 1 hâve ail the more hope of it, 
as it is now beginning to produce itself, and am looking 
forward to seeing the first act after the new year. Sooner 
than this, however, I shall not be able to corne, as I hâve 
another journey before me, of which I will tell you more 
as soon as I know about it for certain. 

My Optics are progressing, but I am now working at 
them more as a matter of business than by way of plea- 
Kure ; however, my papers are so far arranged that it will 
not be difficult to refer to them. Knebel takes an interest 
in the subject, which is of great advantage to me, so that 
I feel I am not only writing for myself but for others toc. 
Otherwise it is and remains principally an exercise for the 
mind, a pacifier of the passions and a compensation for 
the passions, as Madame de Staël bas circumstantially 
explained. 

Please send me this book back soon ; everyone is asking 
for it. The Mercury has already made use of it. Diderot 
you may keep a little longer ; it is a splendid book, and 
Kpeaks almost more to the poet than to the sculpter or 
painter, although it frequently illuminâtes things, as with 
a mighty torch, for the latter also. 

Farewell ; give my kind greetings to ail. We hâve a 
merry time of it with the ice. Jacobi is with me; his 
character is developing so well. 

G. 

261. — Schiller to Goethe. 

December is gradually goîng by and still you do 
not come. I shall soon fear that we may not see each 
other again before 1797 is hère. I am, however, glad 
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to hear that you hâve taken up the study of optics in 
earnest, for it seems to me that such a triumph over our 
opponents cannot be too much hastened. As for myself, it 
will be pleasant to get a knowledge of the subject through 
you. 

My work is advancing actively. But it has not been 
possible for me — much as I at first wished it — to separate 
the preparatory work and the plan from the exécution. 
As soon as the fixed points are once given, and I hâve, in 
fact, obtained a sure insight through the whole, I let 
myself go, and in this way several scènes in the iirst act 
v^rere worked out at once without my having any actual 
intention to do so. My insight into matters is becoming 
clearer day by day, aud one thing leads to another. 

By Twelve's Night I hope to hâve the first act — which 
is moreover by far the longest — so far ready that you may 
be able to read it. For before I venture further into it, I 
should like to know whether I am being led by a good 
spirit. An evil spirit it is not, that I know for certain, but 
there are so many grades between the two. 

I hâve, after mature considération, kept to good old prose, 
which is much better suited to the subject. 

Hère are the remaining numbers of the Horen ; the one, 
please, hâve sent to Knebel. 

A hearty farewell. Ail hère are pretty well. 

ScH. 

262. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 18, 1796. 

Boie has sent me an answer ; I enclose his letter. As 
he seems not to wish to accept anything for the original 
Celliniy you will doubtless hâve to make some arrangement 
with him yourself. 

I hâve not yet been able to get to the end of Madame de 
Staël's book, as I hâve been perpetually interrupted during 
the few hours in which I could take up such a book. 
However, in order that other friends mav not hâve to wait 
for it, I shall retum it to you to-morrow by the message- 
girl. You will no doubt let me bave it back when it has 
gone the round. 
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Kômer and his family hâve been very mncli interested 
in your Elegy. They cannot say enough of it, and are 
looking forward with indescribable longing to your epio 
poem. 

Farewell. I am writing in a hurry. Sch. 



263.— Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 21, 1796. 

Madame de StaëPs book bas arrived, and sball be retnmed 
to you as soon as the curiosity of friends bas been satisfied, 
You will receive a "visit from Knebel, and will find him 
very cheerful ; be is at présent belping me in a very friendly 
way witb my optical studies. I am now drawing the 
plates for tbem, and as tbings become more defined I dis- 
cover a fuller maturity in tbem. I bave made a faasty 
sketch by way of préface ; I shall one day soon send it to 
you in order to hear wbether the manner in whicb I bave 
put tbings, meets witb your approval. 

Boio's letter I retum to you ; I am very pleased to bear 
tbat ho means to hand CeUini over to me ; I may send him 
a good copy of my novel in retum, and also write him a 
friendly letter. 

I am greatly pleased tbat my Elegy bas made a good im- 
pression upon Kôrner. But I am upon the whole con- 
vinced of the correctness of your remark tbat it was pub- 
lished too soon. I bave also been very cautions about 
circulating it in private. 

On the third day of the holidays I go to Leipzig witb 
the Duke. Do not mention it to any one but Humboldt, 
and inquire of this friend wbether be advises me to call on 
any one besides Professer Ludwig and Fischer ? As we 
shall probably also go to Dessau, we shall not be bacl^ 
much within a fortnight ; if, therefore, you want anytbing 
from me before I start, please be so good as to let me know 
soon. 

As my poor subject * will bave much to suffer £rom on 
the journey, especially pbysioally, I must hope to retum 
enriched by a variety of new objects. 

* Himself. 
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My studies in the anatomy of fishes and worms hâve, 
during thèse last days, again given rise to some very 
fruitful ideas. 

Farewell, and work busily înto the new year, and also 
continue to gain ground in the dramatic field. If only 
January might not pass without our seeing eaoh other! 
Meanwhile farewell. 

The Schlegels will probably tell you of a large and 
purely literary entertainment at which they assisted. 

G. 

264. — Schiller to Goethe. 

December 25, 1796. 

The parcel I send to-day was gîven to the message-girl 
as early as the day before yesterday, but it was retumed to 
me to-day, as the girl could not get off on acoount of the 
floods. This delay is unpleasant to me, for more than one 
reason, as you will gather from the contents of the parcel. 

Keichardt is now bestirring himself, and in the very way 
I had expected ; he wishes to hâve his dealings with me 
alone, and to force you to appear to be his friend. As he 
has implicit faith in this System of séparation, it seems to 
me a necessity that he should be overthrown by our most 
inséparable union. I dare not ignore his insolent attack, 
as you will yourself perceive ; my retort must be qiiick 
and decided. I herewith send you a rough copy of my 
reply, to learn whether you approve of it. Your starting 
on a journey, as well as the necessity of having to make 
the reply without delay, will oblige us to corne to some 
resolution at once. I therefore must beg you to let me 
hâve a speedy answer. Were you to add something your- 
self I should be ail the more glad, for the more certainly 
would he hold his tongue. 

Humboldt will himself write about your visita in 
Leipzig. 

Your having to be away so long is a very unpleasant 
thought to me ; I only hope that your présent delightful 
state of activity will not be too long interrupted. 

Boie will feel himself highly honoured and richly re* 
warded by your proposed gift. 
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Knebel came to see me, and also brought the two 
Scotcbmen * witb bim ; tbey seem to be very nice people. 
Knebel likewise told me a good deal about lus optical dis- 
cussions witb you ; I am glad tbat your communications to 
bim set tbe matter more in motion. His suggestion tbat 
you migbt arrange tbe wbole into separate main masses 
does not seem to, me a bad idea ; one would tbe more 
quickly be led to definite results, for wben tbere is more 
artistic structure in tbe work, satisfaction is not felt till 
tbe end. I am very anxious to see your préface, and bope 
to bave it before your departure. 

Farewell. Ali bere send warmest greetings, and wisb 
you mucb pleasure on your journey. 

ScH. 

♦ James Macdonald and his yoimger brothcr, wlio bad corne to 
Weimar to attend Mounier's establishment. 
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1797. 



265. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Leipzig, Januaiy 1, 1797. 

Before I leave this I must give you Bome sigu that I 
ain still in existence, and also a brief account of my 
doings. After having on the 28tli of December struggled 
through the blasts of wind on the Ettersberg and arrived 
at Buttelstadt, we found a very tolerable road, and stayed 
over night in Kippach. Early on the 29th, at about eleven 
o'clock, we were in Leipzig, and during our stay there 
saw a number of people. We were invited out both 
moming and evening, and it was with difficulty that I 
managed to escape the one-half of thèse benevolent inten- 
tions. There were some very interesting people among 
the number. Old friends and acqnaintances I also met 
again, and likewise saw some exquisite works of art which 
hâve again cleared my eyes. 

I hâve to-day an unpleasant New Year's Day before me. 
This morning a cabinet has to be examined, at noon a 
grand banquet has to be partaken of, in the evening we 
go to a concert, and a long supper af terwards, which is like- 
wise unavoidable. On getting home about one o'clock, and 
after a short time of rest, we hâve then our joumey to 
Dessau before U5, which is somewhat dangerous, owing to 
a great thaw having set in. However, this too will 
doubtless be got over happily. 

Glad as I am at the prospect of soon returning to you 
and to the solitude of Jena, still I am glad also to be once 
more in the midst of so great a number of my fellow- 
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créatures, with whom in reality I stand in no sort of • 
connection. I hâve been able to make many good obser- 
vations on thé workings of belle-lettristic, dogmatic, 
polemical writings, and the proposed counter-mamfesto* 
shall be none the worse for this. 

Farewell. As \ve leave Dessau to-morrow, it seems that 
we shall, after ail, not be away so very long. 

Tell Herr von Humboldt that I hâve seen Dr. Fischer, 
and that I am very much pleased with him. The short- 
ness of the days and the great thaw prevent me from 
mailing as good use of my time as I had hoped ; yet I 
havo accidentally met with much that might hâve other- 
wise been looked for in vain. Again farewell, and be 
cheerful and diligent. 

G. 



266. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 11, 1797. 

Aftor a fortnight's absence I am safe at home again, 
very much satisfied with my journey, having met with 
much that was pleasant and with nothing that was iin- 
pleasant. I hâve a great deal to tell y ou about it, and 
«hall corne over to you, if only for one day, as soon as ever 
I hâve got things a little into order hère. Unfortunately 
I cannot come at once, much as I wish again to hâve a 
talk with OherhergrcUh Humboldt. Give my kindest and 
warmest greetings to both brothers, and say that I will at 
once endeavour to procure the specified books for Herr 
Gentsch. 

I wish very much to see you agaîn, for I shall soon bo 
so circumstanced that, owing to the great amount of 
subject-matter in my hands, I shall not be, able to wrîte 
anything till we havo again met and talked It thoroughly 
over together. 

My journey has not brought me anything In the poetîo 
line, except that I hâve made a complète sketch of the 
conclusion of my epic poem. Write çind tell me mean- 

* The reply to Reichardt's attack proposed by Schiller, See 
Letter 264. 
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wliile what the Muse has vouclisafed to you. My kind 
greetings to your dear wife, and tell me ûow yoiir little 
onea are. 

A very strange thîng happened to me about the book 
which Bath Sohlegel brought me. One of my friends, 
with me at tbe time, must hâve put it into bis pooket, for 
I hâve not seen it since, and had therefore forgotten it. I 
will at once send round and inquire where it can be. 
When you see Sohlegel, tell him that I bave been com- 
missioned to présent to him the compliments of a very 
pretty woman, who seemed to take a lively interest in 
him. 

G. 

267.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 11, 1797. 

I bave just reoeived your dear letter, which heartily 
dolighted me, as it brought me the news of your return. 
The time of your absence from Jena seemed to me in- 
describably long ; for, although there hïis been no dearth 
of Society hère, still in my work I bave missed that very 
encouragement which is most necessary to me. Do oome 
over as soon as you can. I bave not indeed collected 
much to tell you of, but am the more eager and the more 
in need of receiving ail that I can hear from you. 

We are ail as well as usual. Inactive I bave not been, 
although in thèse oppressively sombre winter days every- 
thing takes longer to ripen, and the right form is more 
difiBcult to find. However, I am seeing things clearly, and 
am becoming more and more master of my subjeot. The 
first condition of a successful continuation of my work is 
lighter atmosphère and exercise ; I am therefore determined 
with the first signs of spring to change my place of abode, 
and, if possible, to take a garden-house in Weimar with 
rooms that can be heated. This bas oome to be an urgent 
necessitv to me, and if I can combine tiis plan with the 
possibility of seeing you more frequently and more easily, 
then my wishes for the présent will be fulfiUed. I am m 
hopes that I shall be able to manage it. 
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The affair about Eeichardt I hâve during thèse days 
driven from my mind, because I will gladly follow your 
advice in the matter. It came upon me in aie close air of 
a small room, and ail that happens to me contributes to 
niake this nnpleasant business more burdensome to me. 

Wieland, too, is going to appear against the Xenia, as 
yon will see from the first number of the Mercv/ry. It 
would be nnpleasant if he were to force ns to attack him, 
and the question is whether it would not be well to advise 
him to consider the conséquences. 

Your commissions shaU be attended to. I herewith 
enclose the twelfth number of the Horen. The other copies 
shall come the day after to-morrow. 

We ail embrace you warmly. Soh. 



268. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 17, 1797. 

I am just leaving oflf my work, and mean now to bid 
you good night before laying down my pen. Your last 
visit, short though it was, broke a kind of stagnation 
in me, and again raised my courage. You hâve, by your 
descriptions, again led me into the world, from which I 
felt myself wholly separated. 

But I was specially pleased with the lively interest 
with which you are continuing your poetical work. A new 
and more beautiful life will thereby open itself up to you, 
and this again will communicate itself to me and refresh 
me, not only through the work itself, but also through the 
state of mind into which it will place you. I should like 
partioularly jiist now to know the chronological order of 
your Works. I should be surprised if — ^in the development 
of your character — a certain necessary course in the nature 
of man were not observable in them. You must hâve 
passed through a certain, and not very short period, which 
I should call j'our analytic period, where your endeavours 
were towards completeness, through division and séparation 
— where your nature, so to say, was at variance with itself, 
and sought to reinstate itself through Art and Science. 

It seems to me that now, when fuUy developed and 
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mature, yon are retnrning to your youth, and will imito 
the fruit witli the blossom. This second period of youth 
is the youth of the gods, and immortal like them. 

Both your short and your long Idyll, and lately again 
your Elegy, are a proof of this, as are also your older 
Elégies and Epigrams. I should, however, like to know 
the history of your earlier works, and of Meister too. It 
would be no loss of time to write down what you know 
of it. One cannot altogether get to know you without it. 
Think of this, therefore, and let a copy of the notes yon 
make corne to me. 

Should any thing of Lenz's legacies hâve fallen into your 
hands, remember me. We must scrape together every- 
thing we find for the Horen, Considering the change of 
your plans for the future, you might perhaps also let the 
Horen hâve the benefit of your Italian papers. 

Please also to think of your Cellini, so that I may hâve 
it in about three weeks time. 

The rebuff for friend Eeichardt I likewise beg of you 
not to forget altogether. Farewell. 

ScH. 



269. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, January 18, 1797. 

The few hours I recently spent with you hâve raised in 
me a great longing again to spend some time with you 
together after our old fashion. As soon as ever I hâve 
in some measure settled varions things hère and arranged 
others, I shall come and spend some time with you, which, 
as I hope, will be fruitful to both of us in more than one 
sensé. Do not fail to make use of your best hours, so 
as to get on with your tragedy, that we may begin to 
discuss it. 

I hâve just received your dear letter, and cannot deny 
that the wonderful period I am entering upon strikes me 
too as being very remarkable. Unfortunately I am not 
altogether quite at ease in regard to it, for I find that I 
am still dragging much of the analytical period after me, 
which I cannot get rid o/and can he^Tàïj work into what 
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I nndertake. Nevertheless, there is nothing to be done 
but to guide my ship in ûna current as best 1 can. What 
effect a joumey bas upon a disposition of tbis kind, I bave 
experienced witbin tbe last fortnigbt ; nevertbeless, it is 
impossible to foretell anytbing, inasmucb as tbis regulated 
force of nature, like ail non-regulated ones, cannot be 
directed by anytbing in tbe world, but, in tbe same way 
as it bas to form itself, so in its own fasbion it workis 
itself out of itself. Tbis pbenomenon will give us occasion 
for varions refloctions, 

My promised essay is so far ripe tbat I could dictate 
it in an bour, but I sball be obliged first to talk tbe 
matter over witb you, and bence I sball be in ail the 
greater burry to see you soon. Sbould I find it impossible 
to make a long stay in Jena, I sball come again soon for 
the day ; sbort interviews of tbis kind are always fruitfiil. 

I am at présent correcting a portion of my Cdlim. If 
you bave a copy of wbat is expected in tbe next number, 
please send me it. 

I conclude for to-day, and bid you a kind farewell. 

G. 



270. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 24, 1797. 

Only a few words to-day. I bad boped from your last 
letter to bave seen you bere some days ago, Tbe few 
brigbt days bave again enticed me out into tbe air, and 
bave done me good. My work, bowever, progresses but 
slowly, for I bave come to tbe most difficult crisis. I now 
see clearly tbat I cannot sbow you anytbing of it till I 
bave settled ail in my own mind. You could not belp me 
to come to an understanding witb myself, but you sball belp 
tbat self in coming to terms witb its objëct. Hence wbat 
I lay before you must be my wbole : I do not exactly mean 
my wbole work, but my wbole idea of it. Tbe radical 
différence of our natures in regard to style will, in faot, 
not admit of any .otber truly profitable communication 
tban of comparing tbe wbole witb tbe wbole ; in particu- 
lars I could not indeed lead you astray, for you rely more 
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firmly upon yourself than I do, but you might easily upset 
me. However, more of this by word of mouth. 

Corne as soon as ever you can. I enclose the latest of 
Celliniy which was recently omitted. 

AU send kind greetings. Humboldt's wife, who is near 
her confinement is, I am sorry to say, suffering very much, 
and ît will be a tedious afiair. 

Farewell. Sch, 



271. — Schiller to Goethe. 

(Jamiary 27, 1797.) 

As you are at présent engaged with the study of colours, 
I mean to tell you of an observation, which I made to-day 
with a y elle w glass. I was looking at objects out of my 
window with it, and was holding it horizontally in such a 
manner that it at the same time showed me the objects 
below, and refleoted the blue sky on its surface ; in doing 
this ail those parts of the bright yellow objects, upon 
which the image of the blue sky fell, appeared to me of a 
bright purple, so that it seemed as if the bright yellow 
colour when mixed with the blue of the sky produced the 
purple colour. According to common expérience this mix- 
ture would hâve produced green, and this the sky did 
appear to be, as soon as I looked at it through the glass, 
and I saw no mère reflection of it. That it should hâve 
appeared purple in the latter case, I explain from the fact 
that when the glass was in a horizontal position I was 
looking through it broadways, that is, through the thicker 
part, which already verged upon a reddish hue. For I 
needed only to hold the glass on the one side, and to 
allow the objects to be refleoted in it as in a mirror, when 
a pure red appeared on the spot which had previously 
been yellow. 

I can scarcely be telling you anything new with this 
observation, and yet I should like to know whether I hâve 
explained the phenomenon correctly. If it really depended 
only upon the deeper or lighter stades of yellow to pro- 
duce either purple or green out of the blue, then the 
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reciprocity of theso two colours would be even more 
interesting. 

Hâve you seen Campo's reply to the Xeniaf It, in 
reality, only applies to you, and although he has acted 
politely enongh, he has again shown himself the Pédant and 
Washerwoman* (chatterbox). What the Archives of Taste 
and the Genius of the Time hâve brought to market, yen 
will hâve already seen, also the misérable verses of the 
WandshecJcer Bote.^ 

Farewell. I wish that you may soon be rid of ail your 
f ronblosomo business affairs, so as to be free to retum to 
to the Muses. 

ScH. 



272. — GoETiTE to Schiller. 

Sunday, January 29, 1797. 

I shall this eveniug, at ail events, write a hurried note, 
80 that you may know what I am doing. 

I hâve this week settled some important business 
matters. In the first place I hâve engaged Demoiselle 
Jagemann for the court and théâtre hère ; she is to be 
court singer, and will sing several times in the opéra, 
which will give new life to our stage. Further, I nave 
also sold my epic poem, on which occasion some pleasant 
things happened. 

Under thèse circumstances you can easily imagine that 
I could not well expect the approach of an œsthetic state 
of mind; however the colour-plates are becoming more 
and more connected, and I hâve also not been idle in 
making observations in organic nature. During thèse long 
nights very curions lights seem to hâve dawned upon me : 
I hope they are no ignis fatui, 

Your observation on colour with the yellow glass is very 
good. I think I can class this case under a phenomenon 
I already know of, yet I am curions to see the exaot 
point from which you observed it. 

Give Humboldt many kind greetings from me, and pray 

♦ Thèse epithets had been given to Campe in the Xenia. 
t Published by Claudius. 
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excuse me for not having yet sent you tlie books relating 
to Italy. On Wednesday you shall hâve them. 

Of Xenial things I hâve heard nothing during thèse last 
days ; in the world in which I am living there is no sound 
of anytliing literary either of virhat is to be or what has 
been done ; the moment of publication is the only one of 
which any notice is taken. It will soon be seen whether 
I can corne to you for some time, or whether I shall again 
hâve to pay you a passing visit. 

Farewell. Give my kind greefings to ail around you, 
and keep as much as possible to your Wallenstein. 

G. 



273. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, January 31 , 1797. 

I wish you ail success with the good acquisition you 
hâve made for the opéra, and as regards your epic poem, 
I hope you hâve fallen into good hands, The work will 
hâve a brilliant sale, and in the case of such writings the 
publisher ought, in ail fairness, not to look for any profit, 
but to be content with the honour. Let him become rich 
through bad books. 

As we are upon mercantile subje'cts, let me tell you of an 
idea which is very much in my thoughts at présent. I 
am forced to be quick in my choice of a résidence, as there 
is a garden-house to be sold which would suit me very 
well if I wished to remain hère. As I must hâve a garden, 
and the opportunity may not so easily occur again, I must 
haste and décide. 

Now there are, however, weighty reasons why I would 
rather live in Weimar, and if I could find a house of the 
same kind there I would unquestionably prefer it. But 
according to the inquiries which I hâve had made, this 
will be difficult to manage. As you recently spoke of 
your garden-house, and thought it was large enough, I 
wish to know whether you could let me hâve it for a 
time, and give me a lease of it in proper form. Besides it 
is a pity that it should stand there without being turned 

VOL. 1. U 
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to some account, and my wishès would be greatly farthered 
if you could let me hâve it. 

If you are not disînclined to comply with my reqtiest, 
and the house were habitable in ail eBsential things both 
in summer and winter, we shonld, I think, easily dôme to 
an nnderstanding about any altérations that might be 
necessary. 

As regards the garden itself, I will answer for it that 
nothing shonld be destroyed by ns. 

The distance would deter me but little, and it would be 
very good for my wife to hâve the oùtward necessity of 
taking exercise ; as regards myself, I hope that after some 
attempts to be in the open air, I shall be able to rely more 
upon myself. 

In the meantime I only wish to know whether, in faot, 
you feel inclined to accept such a proposai ; the rest would 
then dépend upon a doser investigation into matters. 

Farewell. AU send greetings. 

ScH. 

Korner wishes to know whether you received the musîo 
that was ordered, and the catalogue of Wacker's auotlon ? 



274. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Pehnmry 1, 1797. 

Heîô at last is agslîn a contribution from me, and, more- 
ovor, a Idtgo portion of Cellini ; the last is ail that now 
remains, and I hope that wo shall then agâin flîld some- 
thing else equally valtiable. I also enclose soîiië thingb of 
Lenz's. Whether, and in how far any use dan be made of 
thom you must yourself judge. In any case leaf e thèse 
curions papers till we hâve again talked the matter over. 

My garden-hotise would be quite at your servide, but it 
is only a summer abode for a few persons. As I hâve myself 
lived in it for so long, and also know your mode of life^ I 
can with safety say that you ootQd not put tip in it, thfe 
more so as I hatre had the wash-house and wood-dëll€kt 

Î)ulled down, and thèse are utterly indispensable to any 
arger household. There are other ciroumstanoës also, 
which I will tell you of when we meot. 
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The garden-hoTise in Jena that is to "be sold îs no donbt 
Sclimidt's? If it is inhabitable, you should take it. If 
your brother-in-law were once settlod hère, one might be 
on the look-OTit for some vacant place, and the garden- 
house (in Jena) you might get off your hands without any 
loss, as thèse landed estâtes are always increasing in value. 
At présent it would be impossible to meet hère with a 
house such as you désire. 

From Eome I hâve received ft curions essay, which 
might perhaps be made lise of in the Horen, It is written 
by one who was formerly called Maler Mliller (the painter), 
and is directed agaihst Fernow. The principles which he 
establishes are very good, and he says much that is sound, 
true and good ; the essay also is in part well written, 
butupon the whole somewhat awkward, and in several 
passages he has not exactly hit the point. I shall hâve 
the little work copied, and will then let you hâve it. As 
the author wishes his name mentioned, it might perhaps be 
printed with his name and a note added at the end, by which 
one could take up an intermediate position, and open a kind 
of pro and contra, Fernow might then state his rîghtful 
needs in the Mercury and Millier his in the Horeriy and this 
would give one an opportunity of setting forth in a few 
words tbe many stupiditiôs which Fernow has started very 
freely in the Mercury. 

Many thanks to Kômer for the duet he sent, and for the 
catalogue ; the first is already translated and on the stage. 
Farewell ! My wintry sky is beginning to clear up, and I 
hope soon to be with yoii. AU things are going on well 
with me, and I hope that it may be the same with yoti. 

G. 

275. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, February 2, 1797. 

Your yesterday'â pareil was a great comfort to me, for 
I hâve never been in such perplexity as to how to keep 
the Horen afioat as I am now. Maler Mûller*s work I 
shall be very glad to see ; he is siire to présent an tinex- 
pected and novel appearance, and it will be of great 
advantage to us if a dispute is opened in the Horen, Lenz's 

u 2 
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productions, as far as I hâve as yet seen, coutain a good 
deal of mad stuff, but the reappearance of this style of 
sentiment will, at the présent time, assuredly not be without 
interest, especially as the death and the unfortunate life 
of the author has put an end to ail envy, and thèse 
fragments must ever be of value in a biographical and 
pathological respect. 

Vieilleville would perhaps be very serviceable as a suc- 
cessor to Cellinî, only that one would require not so much 
to translate the book as to make extracts. Should you 
yourself not be inclined to think of undertaking it, and 
not know of anything else of bulk, I will set to work with 
Vieillevillej in which case I must ask you to send me the 
book. 

Niethammer, who will take this letter for me, is going 
to Weimar to présent himself to Geheimrath Voigt as a 
candidate for the extraordinary professorship of theolc^y. 
Another professer of philpsophy, Lange by name, bas 
applied for it, and Niethammer's whole object in life 
dépends upon Lange, who is younger than he, not fore- 
stalling him. Niethammer will beg you to allow him to 
explain the matter to you, and I think you will not leave 
poor Philosophy in the lurch. He is not so inconsiderate 
as to wish to give you any trouble, but merely wishes that 
you would let Geheimrath Voigt and — if an opportunity 
should occur — the Duke know that you were acquainted 
with him, and do not considor Jiim unworthy of such 
promotion. 

I very much regret that my little plan in regard to your 
garden-house cannot be carried out, I am unwilling to 
décide about remaining hère ; for when Humboldt bas 
once left I shall in fact be quite alone, and my wife too 
will be without companions. I will first make inquiries 
as to whether Geheimrath Schmidt*s garden-house is to 
be sold; for even though it is not inhabitable in its 
présent state, I might, if it were my own, put it to rigbts ; 
this I should bave to do hère in the case of the one belong- 
ing to Professer Schmidt, 

Farewell, and pray come as soon as you can. 

SCH. 
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276. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 4, 1797. 

After a very dnsty and crowded redoute I can send y ou 
only a few words. 

In the first place hère is a transcript of Maler MùUer's 
work ; I hâve not been able to look it over again and 
therefore also enclose the original. As you will probably 
not make use of it at once, we will talk it over again first, 
and I should like you to consider whether there is anything 
to do to it as regards style. Unfortunately he very rightly 
compares himself to a spirit that is forced to speak, only 
he does not express himself as lightly and airily as Ariel. 
You will find that much is written quite in our spirit, and 
imperfect though it be, such frank, unassuming and un- 
prepared acquiescence has its value. After ail it is and 
remains but a stone thrown into our neighbour's gardon, 
and what does it matter if there is a little clatter ? Even 
though there be some good in Fernow it must be developod 
by a spirit of opposition, for his German subjectivety is 
expressing itself more and more decidedly and stupidly 
from Eome. 

In the second place I send you a canto of a curions poem. 
I am acquainted with the author and this misleads my 
judgment. What do you say to it ? Do you think he has 
poetical talent? It contains a certain free and graceful 
view of life, and a pleasant youthful spirit ; but certainly 
ail is mère substance, and, as it seems to me, there is no 
trace of any comprehensive form. Supposing there were a 
poetic school where one could illucidate the chief advan- 
tages and requirements of poetry — at least to the under- 
standing of a young man like this — what do you think 
could be gathered from a nature such as his ? At présent 
I know of no advice to give him except that he should 
Write smaller things. 

The prospect of spending some time with you has again 
receded into the distance. Jageraann's appointment and 
her introduction into our théâtre makes my présence most 
necessary ; but nothing shall readily prevent my coming 
to you ou Sunday the 12th ; it will be full moon, and I 
need not fear the rugged MuMthal on my return home. 
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I will send yon VieiUemllej for I dare not imdertake 
anything new. Perhaps I may be able to work ont an 
idea for a story which bas struck me. Only it is ratber 
too matter of fact, for which reapon it does not exaqtly 
please me ; if, however, I can but manage to chasp the 
little ehip about on the sea of tbe imagination, it may 
perhaps turn out a pretty tolerable production and pleq,sô 
people better than if it were itself better. The story 
about the little woman in the box * also of ten coipas up 
before me laughingly, but I c^npot yet maw>ge to work \ii 
out properly. 

As for the rest, ail my wishes are direoted to coijapleting 
my poem, and I hâve to force my thoughts to keep frovf^ 
it in order that the détails dq not come up too distijiotly 
before me at moments when I cannot work them oi;t. 
Farewell, and write and tell me something of your et^^ of 
mind and of your work. 



277. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Febniary 7, 1797, 

Thèse last despatch-days hâve brought pi© such a wealth 
of tbings from you that 1 bave not nearly finished looking 
thom over, especially as my mind is being drawn in ypiy 
différent directions, on one side by a garden-house which 
I am about to purchase, and on the other by a love-scene 
in the second act of my play. 

However, I set to at once with Maler MuUer's f essay, 
which, in spite of its heavy and harsh language, containfii 
much that is excellent, and, when the necessary altérations 
in style are made, will form an exceedingly good contri- 
bution to the Horen, 

In your new portion of OelUni I was most heaptily 
diverted by the casting of the statue of Perseus. The siège 
of Troy or of Mantua could not be an event of more im- 
portance, and could not bave been told more pathetioally 
than this story. 

* This story was subsequontly inoorporated in the Wanderjàhref 
under the name of Die neue Melusine» 
t See Letter 274. 
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As regards the epos which you sent n^e, I sjia)l be a]^l^ 
to say more when ypu corne to ^s. What I haye as ye(i 
read of it m^kes me conviucpd that your opii^ion of it is 
right. It is the production of ^ lively and yeyy ^en^itivo 
imagination, but this sensitiveness is carried so fa?", in fact 
everything swiji^s and floats away witjiput our bping able 
to lay hold of anythjng of aft endnring forriq, Owipg to 
its character of mère pleasing variety a^d graceful pjay — 
which is évident tbrougbout — I shoî^ld bave tbQUgbt tba^ 
it was written by a lady-autborees, ba4 I i^ût ^owA 
wbere it came from. It is rich in substance, a?;d seems 
nevertheless to possess extremejy Uttle subject-matter. 
Now I think that what J call subject-matter is aJone 
capable of form ; what I hère call substance seejns to ?fte 
hardly, if ever, compatible with it. 

You hâve doubtless by this time read Wieland's oration 
against the Xenia, What do you say to it ? Notbing is 
wanting but that it should stand in the Beichsanzeîger, 

Of my work and my inclination for it I can at présent 
say but little, as I bave come to the crisis, ai^d must gather 
together the best and highest faculties of my nature in 
order successfully to get through with it. In so far I am 
glad that the cause which kept you from coming to us 
should hâve fallen within the very month when I was 
most in need of isolating myself. 

Would you. like me to send your Elegy * to the press 
now, so that it is published at the beginning of April ? 

I wish you a very favorable s ta te of mind for working 
out your story. Farewell; we are looJ^^g fqrward to 
seeing you on Sunday. 



278. — Goethe to ScniiMn. 

Weimar, Fpbruary 8, 1797. 

I rejoice that in your isolated life you can wait for the 

œsthetic crisis ; I am like a bîa-U f^W^S ^o^ one Jiour to 

another. Of a morni^g early I a?» tryij^g to get t^irough 

with my last portion of Cellini, The casting of the statue 

"^ Hermann und Dorothea, See Letteis 255, 256. 
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of Perseus îs verily one of the brîght points, as, in fact, îs 
the whole work in regard to the statue, till in the end 
nature, art, handicraft, passion, and accident ail act together, 
and thereby, as it were, make the work of art a natoral 
production. 

I am at présent also making some successful observations 
conceming the motamorphosis of insects. The caterpillars 
which turned into chrysalises last September in Jena, are 
now gradually making their appearance as butterflies, 
because I hâve kept them ail wintor in a warm room, and 
I am watching them on their road towards their new 
change. If only I continue my observations for a year 
I shall hâve gone over a pretty considérable pièce of 
ground ; for I am now already often coming to well-known 
points. 

I hope that you will be successful in your transactions 
about the garden-house. If you are going to build, any 
advice I can give you is at your service. 

Wieland*s oration I hâve not yet seen, nor hâve I heard 
anything of it; he has no doubt remained on the safe 
middle path. Farewell ; I still hope to corne on Sunday. 
On Saturday evening I shall let you know this for 
certain. 

G. 

279. — Schiller to Goethe. 

February 9, 1797. 

On one of thèse last days I again came upon that letter 
of Meyer's, in which he describes the first part of his 
joumey as far as Nurnberg. This letter pleases me very 
much, and if three or four others could be added to it they 
would form a welcome contribution to the Horen, and the 
few louis-d'ors would not be unwelcome to Meyer. I en- 
close you a copy of it. 

Nicolai, in Berlin, has published a book against the 
Xenia ; but I hâve not yet seen it. 

I hâve now made a second offer of 1150 thalers (about 
£170) for Schmidt's garden-house, and hope to get it for 
1200 thalers (about £180), It is at présent, indeed, simply 
a summer-house, and will probably cost another 100 thalers 
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(£15) to make ît habitable, even during the snmmer months, 
but this improvement in my mode of life is worth ail to 
me. When I am once in possession of it, and you are with 
us, wo shall beg you to give us your ad vice and to help us. 

I reserve ail else till we meet. I hopo for certain to see 
you the day after to-morrow, but shall in any case send 
you the Horen to-day. The enclosed for Herder please 
hâve sent to him. 

The message to my brother-in-law has been attended to. 

Farewell. ScH. 

280. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 11, 1797. 

The Horen I hâve received and thank you for so speedily 
sending them. To-morrow I shall be with you, and we 
shall be able to talk over many things ; true I shall hâve 
to leave to-morrow evening, but hope to come again in a 
week and to stay for a longer time. 

That confounded Nicolai we can wish nothing better for 
than that he should be again attacked ; in his case it is 
ever honiis odor ex re qualibet, and the money which the 
volume brings him is not at ail distasteful to him. In 
fact, thèse gentlemen ought ail to know that they hâve to 
thank us for giving them an opportunity for fiUing a few 
sheets, and for being paid for it, without their having to 
expend any great amount of productive force. 

Do not allow the garden to escape you ; I am greatly in 
favour of the locality ; besides being pretty, the place is a 
very healthy one. Farewell. I am looking forward to 
to-morrow. I shall dine witli you, but shall come alone. 
Geheimraih Voigt, who accompanies me, goes to the Hufe- 
lands, and in the afternoon we shall cross visits. 

G. 

281. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, February 17, 1797. 

I hope that you got back safely the other day. Your 
visit was so short that my heart did not nearly relieve 
itself of what it h ad to say. But if we can not manage fo 
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be any length of time together, it ia really n^ce^sary that 
we should see each otber ocoaaionally for a few liours, m 
as not to allow our friendship to become le^s intimate. 

At présent my thirst for a change of air aiid mode of 
life is becoming so great and so pressing that I can bardly 
endure it any longer. If I get possession of my gardeii- 
liouse, and we are not likely to bave any more cpld wefttbfifi 
I sball be off tbere in about four weeÉs. 

My work will not progress mupb before that, for I feel 
as if I could produce notbing witbin tbese confounded foiir 
walls. 

My brother-in-law intends coming about tbe beginning 
of Marcb. He is, bowever, in some difficulty about bis 
bouse, bocause it will not be vacant till after Easter, and 
be is desirous of coming immediately witb bis yfiîe and 
cbild. Should things corne to tbe worst, and he c^^nnot 
find any lodgings till Stitzer's bouse, which he has rei^tedi 
becomes vacant, may I lead him to hope that you would 
let him bave your garden-house for a few weeks ? J woul4 
bave advised him to let my sister-in-law come hère mean- 
while, but unfortunately in three or four weeks ail in my 
bouse and Humboldt's are to be inoculated witb sm^.llpox, 
and my sister-in-law does not wish to bave her cbild in- 
oculated just yet, I do not know what elsp to advise them 
to do, and therefore take refuge witb you. 

Would you not like to hâve your Almanack printed on 
paper such as I am writing iipon ? It is much cheaper 
tban vellum, and it seems to me to be really quite as ujce. 
The quire costs about tbirteen groschens (1«. ^dX yrjfiQre^ 
vellum comes to eighteen groschens (1«. 9d.). xour ffer- 
mann und Doroihea would look splendid upon it. 

Farewell. Try and get as quickly through your busi-^ 
noss affairs as possible, so as to fiui^h your literary work 

SCH. 

282. — GoETifE to Schiller. 

Weimar, February 18, 1797. 

I venture at last to send you tbe first three cantos of my 
poem ; bave tbe goodness to look them over carefully, and 
let me bear your remarks upon them. Ask von Humboldt 
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to do me the same frieudly service. J)o not, eitbpr of you, 
let ihe manuscript out of your banclQ, mxà smà it back to 
me sooji. I am now working a,t the fourth eapip, an4 bope 
sooji to see my way tbrough tbis one ajsp. 

I would gladly allow your b'rotber-iu-law to bave my 
garden-bouse till Easter, but only till tben ; I wopJd, bow- 
ever, recommend bim not to tbink of it except as a last 
lesource, for tbere would be great difficulties in making it 
habitable for tbis time of tbe year ; it bas no stove, and I 
could not give bim furniture for it, Uowever, tbe wbole 
of tbe Germar's bouse is vacant, and tbe ladies — of wbom 
I bave just made tbe inquiry — ^would be willing to let tbe 
wbole of it, or part of it, for six weeks, and probably §ive 
tbe use of tbe furniture. 

But, owing to tbe great demand bere for apartments, I 
would not answer for tbis cbance remaining open even for 
a week. You would tberefore bave to let me know, by a 
messenger, bow many roojns are wanted, and at tbe same 
time inform me wbo bas hitberto looked after your brotber- 
in-law's affairs, so tbat be migbt be consulted about tbe 
matter. 

Meyer sends you bis kindest greetings, and bas sent tbe 
accompanying pretty frontispiece, wbicb ought certainly 
to be given into tbe bands of a very good engTaver ; we 
will talk tbis matter over wben we meet. 

To-day*s performance of Oheron* calls for my présence 
at tbe rebearsal. I sball tell you more in my next letter, 

G. 



283. — Goethe to Schiller. 

(Jena), Febmary 27, 1797, 

From tbe midst of melancboly circumstanoes I must 
wisb you a good nigbt. I am quite a prisoner to the bouse, 
BÎtting by a warm fire, and yet freezing tbrough and 
tbrough ; my bead is so much affeoted tbat the misérable 
state of my mind would not, by any free act of thought, 
be fit to produce tbe smallest thing ; it bas rather, against 
its will, to dévote its attention to ammonia and liquorice- 

* An opéra by Paul Wranitzky. 
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JTiice, thingg wîth thé most dîsagreeable of tastes. Wo 
mast hoj)e that we may ère long rise ont of thi» stmte of 
imÎHfîry to the glory of poetic representariona, and believe 
thi.s the more sarelv as we know the wonders of the cou- 
tintions eflfects of nature. Farewell. Hofrath Loder tries 
to console me by bidding me bave a few davs' patience. 

G. 



284. — SciuLLER to Goethe, 

We are sincerely sorry that you 8hon1d hâve hère fonnd 
HT^mething so entirely différent from what you intended. 
Under the circnuLstances, I wish you had my power o£ 
endurance, for you would find your condition less intolér- 
able. Otherwifio it is no great compliment to elementary 
pliilosophy that a catarrh alone should be the means of 
uiâking }'ou so good a metaphysician. Perhaps while in 
thÎH state of dépression and déjection you may take np 
Fichte's essay in Xiethammer's periodical ; I looked at it 
to-day, and rcad it with much interest. 

If we can do anything to make you more comfortable, be 
sure to let us know. Sleep well ; I am in hopes that if 
you keop quiet again to-morrow, and the weather keeps 
go(jd, wo shall seo you the day after. 

ScH. 



285. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Jena, Marcli 1, 1797. 

My influenza is taking its departure, it is true, but I 
havo still to kcep in my room, and habit is begînning to 
mako this abode endurable. 

After having yesterday occupied myself with insects, I 
to-day took courage to put my fourth canto fully into 
ordor, and liavo succoeded in so doing ; this has given me 
sorao hopo for the next. Farewell ; and you, on your part, 
1)0 industrious, and tell your dear wife that I am being 
punished for my disiike of tea by beîng obliged to take the 
moHt horrible of teas niade of some herb. 

G. 
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286. — Schiller to Goethe. 

I am heartily glad that Loder's herb-tea, bad as it may 
taste, bas awakened in you a poetic inclination to proceed 
witb your beroic poem. I — altbough not prevented by a 
cold — bave not made muob progress, as my sleep bas again 
been very irregular. However, I hope to bring my two 
Piccolominis a good step forward to-day. 

Hâve the kindness to look at tbe enclosed, and con- 
sider wbetber we could not hurry on the matter qucestionîs 
in Weimar, and meet tbe obstacles that might corne in the 
way. I am very much concerned about the affair, and also 
that it shoTild be decided soon. Perhaps Voigt bas some- 
thing to say in the matter, if so would you be so kind as 
to send him a few lines. 

Get better as speedily as possible, so that we may be 
together again to-morrow. 

ScH. 



287. — Goethe to Schiller. 

March 1, 1797. 

I wrote to GeheimratJi Voigt at once, and enclose the 
letter to you, so that you may send it to him when you 
like. Herewith you will also receive a huge pile of manu- 
script, of which not one of my faculties is able to form an 
opinion. I trust you do not need to make use of it this 
evening. 

My cold is indeed considerably better, but I am beginning 
to be fond of my room, and as moreover the Muses seem 
inclined to favour me, I could probably persuade myself to 
prolong my stay indoors a few days longer, for it would 
indeed be a great gain to attain one's object so unex- 
pectedly. 

Could you not let me hâve some of that beautiful smooth 
paper, and at the same time tell me how large the sheets 
are and what a quire would cost ? Farewell, and continue 
— waking or dreaming — to lead your Piccolominis further 
on their good path. 

G. 
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288. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Jena, March 3, 1797. 

I am fortunatoly able to toU you that the poem is in 
progress, aud that if the thread does not break, it will pro- 
bably be happily finished. Thus it seems the Muses dîd 
not despiso the asthénie condition in which I felt myself 
transposed by my indisposition, perhaps even it favonred 
their influence ; we must now wait a few days. 

It was vory well that we wrote to Voigt about the 
garden affair. Up to the présent date nothing has yet 
been sent in to the deputation of minors (PupuleTi) ; the 
matter must therefore be managed by the academical syn- 
dicate. It seems to me you should write to Faselius what 
I hère tell you, and beg him to arrange things with the 
syndic Asverus in such a way that the matter may be 
brought bofore him ; as soon as it is in his hands it wiU not 
suffer any delay. I very much wish that the matter could 
be settled, in order also that during my stay hère I may 
be able to give you some further advioe as regards your 
future arrangements. Farewell, and give my kind greet- 
ings to your dear wife. 

G. 



289. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Jena, March 4, 1797. 

My work is progressing, and is already beginning to 
to show some bulk, of which I am very glad, and you — as 
my true friend and neighbour — must at once share my jqy 
with me. In two more days I shall bave raised the trea- 
sure, and when it is once abovo ground the polishing pro- 
cess will corne of itself. It is strange how, towards the 
end, the poem turns whoUy towards ita idyllic origin. 

How hâve you beon keeping? 

a. 
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290. — Schiller to Goethe. 

I wîsli you a liappy evening f o this ÎDeautiful and dotibt- 
less fruitful day. The cheerful sky of this moming has 
probably animated and delighted you too, but you hâve 
done very wisely in not venturing out y et. 

It could not but happen that your poem became idyllic 
towards the end, that is, if one takes the tvotdjin its highest 
sensé. The whole treatment of it was construoted so 
directly upon simple country nature, and its natrow sphère, 
it seems to me, could not hâve become thoi'oughly poetic 
except as an Idyll. That which must be called its peri- 
pety, is prepared long beforehand, and in such a manner 
that it ean no longer, by any strong passion, disturb the 
calm unity of tone at the end. 

Perhaps we shall see you to-motrow^ Although we hâve 
not met, still it is a pleasant thought to know you so near 
and in such good hands. Sleep well. 

ScH. 



291. — Schiller to GoEtHE. 

tîena, April 4, 1797. 

I hâve ail of a sudden been thrown from the change and 
Society I hâve been enjoying, into a state of the greatest 
solitude, and led back to myself. You and Humboldt as 
well as ail the female portion of the company hâve left me, 
and I am no w, in this state of quiétude, turning my thoughts 
to my tragico-dramatic duties. And, as I go along, I am 
sketching the détails of the scenery to the whole of Wal- 
lensteiriy in order, mechanically also, by means of the eye, to 
facilitate my survey of the incidents and their connection. 

I find that the more I reflect upon my own doings, and 
upon the manner in which the Greeks treated tragedy, that 
the whole cardo rei of Art lies in inventing a poetic story, 
The modem writer beats wearily and anxiously about 
coincidencies and secondary matters, and — in his endeavour 
closely to folio w reality — burdens himself with thîngs that 
are empty and of no importance, and in doing this runs in 
danger of losing sight of that deepnseated truth which in 
reality contains ail that is poeti<^. What he wishes is 
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perfectly to imitate an actual case, and he does not consîder 
that a poetical représentation can never coincide with 
reality, for the very reason that it is absolutely true. 

I hâve, during thèse last days, been reading Phiîoct'etes 
and the Trachince, the latter ^A'ith particular pleasure. How 
admirably conceived is the whole condition, ike state of 
feeling, and the existence of Dejanira ! How completely 
she is the housewife of Hercules, how specially appropriate 
only for this single case is this picture, and yet how 
deeply human, how eternally true and universal it is ! In 
Philoctetes also eveiything that could be drawn from the 
position is drawn from it, and yet as regards the indi- 
viduality of the circumstance, ail is again based upon the 
etemal fbundation of human nature. 

It struck me that the characters in the Greek tragedy 
are more or less idéal masks, and not actual individuals 
such as I find in Shakespeare*s, and also in your dramas. 
Thus, for instance, Ulysses in Ajax and in Philoctetes^ is 
evidently but the idéal of si y, narrow-hearted clevemess, 
which is never at a loss about what means to employ; 
again Creon in Oedipis and in the Ântigone, is simply cold 
régal dignity. Much more can evidently be done with 
such characters in tragedy ; they reveal themselves more 
quickly, and their characteristics are more permanent and 
definite. Truth does not suffer at ail by this, because they 
aire as much opposed to mère logical entities as to mare 
individuals. 

I herewith send you pour la bonne bouche, a charming bit 
from AristophaneSj which Humboldt left for me. It is 
delicious, and I should like to hâve the rest. 

A few days ago I was surprised by the arrivai of a large 
and splendid sheet of parchment from Stockholm. I thought 
— as I opened the diploma with its great seal — that I should 
at least find it to contain a pension, but it was only a 
diploma of the Academy of Sciences. However, it is always 
pleasant to see one*s influence extending, and one's existence 
afifecting that of others. 

I hope soon to receive a new contribution of Cellini, 
Farewell my dear, my ever dearer friend; I am still 
surrounded by the spirits which you left by me hère, and 
hope to become ever better acquainted with them. 

ScH. 
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292. — Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, April 5, 1797. 

My case has been the very reverse of y ours. Since our 
gatliering in Jena, I hâve been actively engaged with a 
variety of small business matters, which. will draw me 
thitber and hither for some little time to corne ; however, 
I mean to set about some things that will not require my 
mind to be at its best. 

You are quite right in thinking that in the figures in 
ancient poetry, as in sculpture, there appears an absiractum 
that can attain its perfection only by means of what is 
called style. There are also àbstracta attainable through 
manner, as with the French. It is true ail dépends upon 
the success of the story ; one feels safe as regards the main 
object, for after ail mos.t readers and spectators carry 
nothing but this away with them, and the poet's whole 
merit lies in his having succeeded in giving an animated 
représentation, which can be the better sustained the better 
the story is. Hence in future, let us be more careful than 
heretofore in testing what is to be undertaken. 

Hère is the first part of Vieilleville, the others I can send 
from time to time. 

My kind greetings to your dear wife ; unfortunately I 
did not see her while she was staying hère. 

I congratulate you upon having received the diploma, 
such things — the barometrical signs of public feeling — are 
not to be despised. 

Farewell, and let me hâve a letter pretty frequently, 
although, during the first few days, I may be a bad corres- 
pondent. G. 

293. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 7, 1797. 

Among some cabalistical and astrological works which I 
hâve had from the library hère, I also found one entitled 
Dialogues on Love, a translation from the Hebrew into 
Latin ; it not only amused me very much, but bas also 
helped me considerably in my astrological studios. The 
mixture of the chemical, mythological, and astronomical 

VOL. I. X 
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matter is hero made on a grand scale, and is ail ready for 
poetic use. Some strangely ingénions comparisons between 
the planets and the différent members of the human body 
I shall hâve copied ont for y ou. One can bave no idea of 
this quaint mode of représentation, till one hears the author 
oneseif. However I am not without bopes of being abla to 
give this astrologioal matter poetic dignity. 

I am looking forward to our next meeting in order tbat, 
with your assistance, I may clear up my ideas in regard to 
our late discussion on the treatment of Character. The 
matter is based upon the inmost conditions of Art, and 
assuredly observations obtained from the fine arts likewise 
explain much that is in poetry. In Shakespeare also, it 
to-day struck me as very remarkable — while reading his 
Julius Cœsar with Schlegel — that he should hâve treated 
the common people with so much considération. Hère, in. 
representing the character of the people, the subject even 
forced him to ûx his attention more upon a poetical àbs- 
tradum, than upon mero individuals, and therefore I herein 
find Shakespeare extremely like the Greeks. If too anxious 
a thought about the imitation of reality be brought into 
such a scène, the mass and variety would cause not a little 
embarrassment with their insignificance, but Shakespeare, 
with a bold grasp, takes a couple of figures — ^I might say 
— but a couple of voices from out of the multitude, allows 
them to stand for the people generally, and this they actually 
pass for, so happy bas he oeen in his choice of his characters« 

It would be of great service to poets and artists, if one 
could only como clearly to understand what art should 
take from reality, and what it should let fall. The ground 
would become lighter and purer, the small and unimportant 
would disappear, and room would be made for the grand. 
Even in the treatment of history this point is of great con- 
séquence, and I know how much trouble I hâve had owing 
to an indéfini te idea on the subject. 

I am longing to bave some more of GelUni, if possible, 
for our April numbor, in which case I ought to hav8 it 
between to-day and Wednesday evening, 

Farewell. My wife sends kindest greetings. I hf^vQ a 
number of letters to get ready for to-day's post, or wonld 
Write more. SoH, 
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294. — Goethe to Schillep. 

Weimar, April 8, 1797. 

Von Humboldt, who does not leave till to-morrow morn- 
ing, sends you his kindest greetings, and begs that you 
will bave the enolosed letter sent to itfif destination wijkjiout 
delay. 

We bave been sitting in prosodical judgpaent npon tbe 
last cantos, and purifîed tbem as far as was possible. Tbe 
transcript of tbe first cantos will now soon be finisbed, 
and will look very well witb tbeir double beadings. I 
bope to send tbem off next week. 

A part of Celîini also — amountîng to about twelve 
written sbeets — sball likewise be sent to you before 
Wednesday. Tbere remain otber six for tbe conclusion. 

Otberwise tbere is a good deal going on bere at présent, 
and I sball be able to do but little during tbe next 
fortnigbt. 

I bope soon to bave a further discussion witb you on the 
subject wbicb interests us botb so mucb. Tbose advantages 
of wbicb I made use in my last poem, I leamed £rom 
plastic art. For in tbe case of a work tbat stands fully 
visible before one's eyes, tbat wbich is superfluous is 
mucb more striking tban in a case where the thing passes 
suGcessively before the eyes of the mind. On the stage it 
would bave its great advantages. Thus it recently struck 
me tbat in théâtres, when groupings are thought of, senti- 
mental or pathetic ones are always the only ooes pro- 
duced, although, of course, a hundred others are conceiv- 
able. Thus, tbe otber day, some scènes in Aristophanea 
appeared to me perfectly like antique bas-reliefs, and were 
certainly also represented in this sensé. In tbe work as 
a whole or in its détail, ail dépends on thi« : tbat every- 
thing be distinct^ from the otber, and tbat no moment be 
precisely like tbe otber ; it is tbe same as regards the 
characters, they should indeed be oonsiderably différent 
from one another, and yet always belong to one species, 

Farewell, andbo industrious ; as soon as Ihave breathing- 
tinio I bhall tbink of the Almanack. 

G. 

X 2 
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295. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 11, 1797. 

I can only send you a few words by way of greeting. 
Our little Emst is suffering from a very severe attack of 
smallpox-fever, and we bave to-day been very muoh 
alarmed owing to bis baving bad fréquent epileptic fits ; 
we expect to bave a very disturbed nigbt, and I cannot 
belp tbinking tbat be îs in danger. 

Perbaps to-morrow I sball be able to write again with a 
mind more at ease. Farewell. My wife sends kindest 
greetings. Be sure to let me bave CeîlinL 

SoH. 



296. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, April 12, 1797. 

I trust tbat youi; little Ernst may soon get over the 
crisis, and tbat your mind may be relieved from anxiety. 

Hère is Gellini ; be will now, after anotber small 
sending, soon be taking bis leave altogether. Wbile look- 
ing into tbe literary remains of tbe patriarcbs I took up 
tbe Old Testament, and again found tbat I could scaroely 
be sufficiently amazed at tbe confusion and tbe contradic- 
tions in tbe five Books of Moses, wbicb, as is well known, 
may bave been compiled from a bundred différent kinds of 
written and oral traditions. In regard to tbe wanderîngs 
of tbe cbildren of Israël tbrougb tbe désert I bave made 
some very quaint observations ; may not tbe great length 
of tbeir sojourn tbere bave been an invention of later 
times ? I wiil one day — in a sbort essay — communîcate 
wbat brougbt me upon tbese considérations. 

Farewell ; give my greetings to Humboldt togetber 
witb tbe enclosed Berlin periodical, and let me soon bave 
good news of you and yours. 

G. 
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297. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 14, 1797. 

Little Ernst is again better, and seems to be out of 
danger. The éruption bas corne out and tbe convulsions 
bave ceased. Tbe worst fits were caused by bis teetbing, 
for one tootb came tbrougb at tbe time of bis first being 
seized by tbe fever, and a second is just making its ap- 
pearance. You will believe tbat during tbis time — first 
owing to my anxiety, and now, tbat be is better, tbe dear 
cbild's fits of crying — I bave not been able to do mucb. 
Neitber can I move into tbe garden-bouse till our cbild is 
quite well again. 

Yonr discoveries in tbe five Books of Moses amused me 
very mucb. Be sure to write down your thougbts ; you 
may not be on tbat track so soon again. As far as I 
remember you waged war against tbe New Testament 
some twenty years ago. I must confess tbat in ail bis- 
torical matters, I am so inclined to disbelieve tbese 
records tbat, as a matter of course, your doubts concerning 
a single case appear to me very reasonable. To me tbe 
Bible is true only wbere it is naïve ; in everytbing else 
tbat is written with évident consciousness, I suspect some 
object and a later origin. 

Hâve you seen anytbing y et of a mecbanical metbod of 
reproducing pain tings ? A work of tbis kind was sent to 
me a sbort time ago from Duisburg ; it is a Clio, not quite 
balf life-size, stone-grey, in oil oolours, on a ligbt brown 
ground. Tbe effect of tbe picture is exceedingly good, and 
a collection of tbem would be very suitable for tbe décora- 
tion of rooms. Were tbe picture sent to me as a présent I 
sbould be very well content, but tbis is not expressly 
stated in tbe letter. I cannot, bowever, form any correct 
idea as to bow it bas been made. 

Your Cellinî I received tbe day before yesterday, but 
not early onougb to be able to read it rigbt tbrougb. I 
only got balf-way, but bave again tborougbly enjoyed it, 
especially tbe pilgrimage be undertakes in bis joy about 
tbe success of bis celebrated work. 

Humboldt bas spoken to me of a cborus from your 
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Prometheus, whicli he bas brouglit with him, but he bas 
not yet sent ît to me. He bas bad anotber attack of agne, 
from wbiob he snflfered two years ago ; bis second obild, 
too, bas got ague, so tbat tbe whole Humboldt family, with 
the exception of tbe girl, are ail ill. And yet tbey still 
speak of the long jonmeys which tbey contemplate making^ 
Farewell, and get soon through with your distnrbing 
business affairs. 

ScH. 

298. — Gk)ETflfi to Schiller. 

Weimar, April 15^ 1797. 

I bad already heard through Humboldt tbat your 
Bmst was ont of danger, and bave silently rejoioed at it ; 
let me now beartily congratulate you upon bis recovery. 

The oratorio was yesterday very successfally performed, 
and I was enabled to make many observations cm bisiotiô 
art. It is a gteat plty tbat We cannot make thèse experi-* 
ences togethet-^ for we should be tbe more quldkly dble to 
strengthen each other in the one tbing tbat is ûeedful. 

On Monday, tbe first four Muses * will be sent off, while 
I set to work with the last five, and shall now especittlly 
make use of friend Humboldt*s ptoôodical suggestions. 

At tbe same time I bave continued accompanying ihe 
cbildren of Israël through the désert, and iû accordatice 
with your principles hope tbat some day my essay on 
Moses will flnd faveur in your eyes. My oritlco-bistorioo- 
poetioal work starts with the idea tbat tbe extant bck)ks 
contradiot and betray one anotber ; tbe aim of my whole 
jest is to separate wbat is humanly pîobable from wbàt is 
intentional and simply imagitlary, and at tbe same time 
eveiywhere to discovet proofs in support of my vîews* 
Ail hypothèses of this kmd mislead mefely through tbe 
naturalness of thought and the multiplicity of the pheno- 
mena upon which thèse are based. It does me good again 
for a short time to bave somethiùg with whioh I can, 
with interest, carry on a game in the actual seUse of ihe 

* This is in référence to tho sending off for publication thé firfiit finir 
cantos of Hermann und Dorathea, the nind caïitos of which are natned 
after the Mtises. 
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Word. Poetry — stich as we haVe been writing for fiome 
time — is touch too serions an occupation. Farewell, and 
enjoy this lovely season. 

G. 



299. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 18, 1797. 

I Lave jnst escaped from the leaden présence of Herr 

B , who lias lain like a weight upon me for some 

honrs. I expected to find him at least a pleasant simple- 
ton, instead of which, however, he was tne softest, most 
làtnentable ninny I hâve met for a long time. He bas also 
been in Weimar, but told me tbat he had not seen you, 
which I could very well tlnderstand. It is dreadfui to be 
with such men, who are of some repute with the public, 
and who endeavour to hide their prématuré impotence and 
nuUity under the mask of connoisseurs. 

Hère is our Woltmann, who is never satisfied with any- 
thing that others write, and cannot be made to feel grateful 
towards any one. I am at présent looking through his 
History of Mankînd* which bas just come eut. Nay, but 
it is a very horror of a history; such impotence and 
niaiserie together, and such stnpidity as is almost incon- 
ceivable. The book attacks both philosophy and history, 
and it is difficult to say which of the two it contradicts 
most. I would verily give something that this book had 
not been written, for if it were to fall into wrong hands, 
it would cast ridicule upon us ail. 

I bave still not got very far forwards with my work ; 
the anxiety in our house — of course we could not avoid 
one anothor — distracted my mind too much. Sowever, 
the suppuration, in the case of our little one, is going 
on favorably and without any bad effects, although the 
éruption is pretty bad. I hope to be able to take posses- 
sion of my garden-house in four days, and then, before 
doing anything else, my first business will be to write out 
the poetical stpry of my Walîenstein in fuU détail. Only 

* The full title of this work is Chundriss der àltern Men&chsnge» 
schichte. See also Letter 302i 
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in this manner sHall I be able to feel sure that it is a 
continuous wbole, and that ail is definite throughont. As 
long as I merely carry it about in my head, I fear that 
there may be gaps; a proper narrative forces one to do 
it justice. This detailed narrative I shall then lay before 
you, and we shall be able to talk it over. 

I congratulate you upon having sent off the first four 
Muses.* It is indeed curious how quickly nature gave 
birth to this work, and how carefuUy and considerately it 
has bepn developed by art. 

Farewell, and enjoy this bright weather. Hbw delighted 
I am that in future I shall at once be able to enjoy every 
ray of lovely sunlight in the open air. A few days ago I 
ventured on foot to my garden, and had a tolerably long 
walk round it. 

My wife sends you kindest greetings. 

ScH. 



300. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, AprU 19, 1797. 

I am exceedingly glad to hear that your mind is free 
from anxiety about your child, and I hope that his 
recovery will go on steadily. Give my kindest greetings 
to your dear wife. 

j&err B I hâve not seen, and I cannot say that I am 

displeased that such gentlemen avoid me. 

I am at présent in great haste studying the Old Testa- 
ment and Homer, and, at the same tirae, reading Eich- 
horn's Introduction to the former and Wolf s Prolegomena 
to the latter. In doing this the most wonderful lights 
hâve presented themselves to me, in regard to which we 
shall at home future day hâve many a thing to discuss. 

Write down your scheme about Wallenstein as soon as 
possible, and tell me of it. While engaged with my 
présent studies, it would be very interesting to me to 
reflect on such a subject, and also to be of use to you. 

One thought concerning my epic poem I must tell you 
of at once. As it must be listeued to in a state of the 

* See note to Letter 298, 
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gréâtes t repos 3 and ease of mind, the understanding 
perhaps makes more demands hère than in any other 
species of poetry, and in reading through. the Odyssey this 
time I was astonished to find thèse demands of the un- 
derstanding so fuUy satisfied. Now, if one carefully 
examines what is related of the endeavours of ancient 
grammarians and critics, as well as of their talents and 
characters, it will be distinctly seen that they were men 
of understanding, who did not rest till their représenta- 
tions corresponded with their manner of conceiving them. 
And hence — as Wolf has endeavoured to show — we owe 
our présent Homer to the Alexandrines, which certainly 
give thèse poems quite a différent appearance. 

One other spécial remark. Some lines in Homer, which 
are said to be utterly wrong and quite new, are of a 
kind such as I myself hâve occasionaily introduoed into 
my poem after it was finished, in order to make the whole 
clearer and more intelligible, and to prépare future events 
in good time. I am very curions to see what I shall be 
disposed to add to or to take from my poem when I hâve 
finished my présent studies ; meanwhile, the first criticism 
of it may go forth into the world. 

One main characteristic of an epic poem is that it is 
ever going forwards and backwards ; hence ail retarding 
motives are epic. Yet they must not be actual obstacles ; 
thèse, in reality, belong to the drama. 

Should this demand for retarding — which is falfilled to 
excess in both of Homer's poems, and which also lay in the 
plot of mine — be actually essential, and not to be dispensed 
with, then ail such plots as proceed direct towards the 
end ought to be utterly rejected, or regarded as a subordi- 
nate historical species. The plot of my second poem has 
this defect, if it be one, and 1 shall be on my guard not 
to Write down even a single line of it till we hâve become 
quite clear on this point. To me the idea seems extremely 
fruitful! If it is correct, it must brin g us on far further, 
and I will gladly sacrifice everything to it. 

As regards the drama, it seems to me that the case is 
the reverse ; but more of this shortly. Farewell. 

G. 
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301. — Schiller io GotrtHE. 

Jena, April 21, 1797. 

I wonld hâve liked to hâve written several thing» in 
answer to your last letter, which gave me a great deal to 
thînk about, bnt some basiness which will nnexpectedlj 
take up my whole evening will prevent my doing ihis« 
Therefore, only a few words to-day. 

From what yon say, it becomes more and more oleat 
to me tbat one of the main charaoteristics of the epio poem 
is the independenœ of ita several parts. Naked truth^ 
drawn forth from the inmost sotiroes, is the objeot which 
an epic poet has in view ; he desoribes to us merely ttan- 
qnil existence, and the working of things in accordance 
with their natures ; his object is contained in every point 
of his movement ; therefore we do not hurry on impatiently 
towards a goal, but linger lovingly at every step. He 
grants us the greatest freedom of sentiment, and by plaoing 
U8 at so great an advantage, he thereby makes his own aim 
the more arduous, for we now make of him ail those de- 
mands which are founded upon ihe int^rity and in the 
all-sided, united activity of our powers. It is entirely the 
reverse in the case of the tragio poet, he robs us of our 
freedom of sentiment, and by leading and conœntrating 
our powers in one spécial direction, he greatly simplifies 
his work, and places himself at an advantage while plaoing 
us at a disadvantage. 

Your idea of the retarding course of an epic poem, I 
fully perçoive. Yet I do not quite see, from what I know 
of your last épopée, why this quality should be wanting 
there. 

Your further inferences — especially as regards the drama 
— I shall look for with great eagemess. Meanwhile I shall 
give mature considération to what you hâve already said. 

Farewell. My little patient still continues very well in 
spite of the unfavorable weather. My wife sends kindost 
greetings, 

SoH. 
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302. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, April 22, 1797. 

Let me add a few more remarks upon some points in 
your last letter. 

Woltmann's History of Mankind is indeed a curions work- 
His preliminary remarks are qnite beyond my range of 
thought. Upon Egyptian nature I cannot pronounce an 
opinion ; but that he should, wlien disoussing the history 
of the Israélites, accept the Old Testament as it is, as 
an uncorrupted source of evènts, without any critical in- 
quiry into it, is to me inconceivable. The whole wotk 
is, so to speak, built on sand, and is a regular book of 
marvels, when one considers that Eichhom's Introduction* 
is already ten years old, and Herder's worksf hâve made 
their influence felt for a still greater number of years. Of 
the unreasonable opponents of thèse old writings I will 
not even speak, 

The Duisburg manufaotory, from which I too hâve 
received a specimen-picture, is a curions enterprise, which 
deserves to be praised by our friands in the Journal of 
Fashion, It is a pièce of déception to give thèse works ont 
to be mechanical productions, attempts at which hâve 
already been made by the English Poly graphie Society. 
There is in faot nothing mechanical about them, except 
that everything conceming them is done with the greatest 
accUracy, and in quantities by some mechanical contriv- 
atices, and a large establishment is therefore, of course, a 
part of the business; but the figures are nevertheless 
painted. The fact is, that in place of one person doing all^ 
hère a number are concerned in it. The canvas forming 
the foundation is first prepared with great care, and there- 
upon the figure (probably eut out in lead) is laid upon it, 
the space round about is then covered with another colour, 
and thereupon inferior artists are appointed to fill out the 
figure, which is likewise done in large quantities, till 
finally the most skiLful artist corrects the contours and 

* Eiïdeitung in dos dite Testament. 

t EspeciaUy his Geist der Ebraeischen Poésie, and hia Ideen zwr 
Geschichte der Menschheit 
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puts tbe iinisliiug touches to the whole. Tliey liave some 
neat coiïtrivances for concealing the trace of the bnish, 
and play ail kinds of pranks to make one believe that 
the work has been printed. Lange, an inspecter from tho 
Diisseldorf Gallery — a good and able man — is interested 
in the matter, and they may succeed in drawing in money 
from tho public. Only I do not see very well for what 
purposes the pictures are to be used ; they are not good 
enough to be hung up in frames, and there woidd be great 
difficulty in fitting such ready-made pictures into walls. 
As door-pieces they might perhaps be best. What can be 
praised in them, is their truly English accuratenees. We 
must wait and see what will foUow. 

I hope that you may soon bo able to move into your 
garden-house, and that your mind may be at ease in ail 
things. 

My kindest greetings to your dear wife, as also to Hum- 
boldt, to whom I wish a speedy recovery. 

G. 

303. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 24, 1797. 

Of what you call the • best dramatic subject - matter 
(where, namely, the exposition is itself a part of the deve- 
lopment), we hâve an instance in The Twina of Shakespeare. 
I do not know of any other similar example in tragedy, 
although the Œdipvs Bex comes surprisingly near to this 
idéal. However, I can very well conçoive dramatic sub- 
ject-matter where the exposition is, at the same time, the 
progress of the action. Macbeth is one of thèse ; I might 
also mention my Bohhers, 

I am inclined not to allow the epic poet any exposition, 
at least not in tho same sensé as in the case of the drama- 
tist. As the epic poet does not urge us so much towards 
the end as the dramatist, the beginning and end are, as re- 
gards dignity and significance, brought much doser to one 
another, and the exposition must interest us, not because it 
leads to anything, but because it is something itself. I think 
that more attention has in this to be paid to the dramatist; 
for, because of his placing his object in what is to follow 
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and at the end, he may be allowed to treat the boginning 
more as a means. He stands under the category of 
causality, the epio poet under that of substantîality ; in the 
first case, one thing can and should be the cause of some 
other thing ; in the second, everything has to be brought 
about by itself for its own sake. 

Thank you for the information you give me about the 
Works in Duisburg; the whole thing seemed to me so 
inexplicable. Were it practicable in other respects, I 
should be very much tempted to decorate a room with 
thèse sort of figures. 

To-morrow, at last, I hope to move into my garden-house. 
Our little one is quite well again, and his illness, as it 
seems, has only the more firmly established his health. 

Humboldt left to-day; I shall not see him again for 
several years, and, in fact, it is not to be expected that we 
shall ever see each other again, quite as we were on the day 
we took leave of each other. This, therefore, is again a 
relationship that may be regarded as closed, and one that 
can never be the same again ; for two years, spent in so 
entirely différent a manner, will change very many things 
in and therefore also hetween us. 

ScH. 



304. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 25, 1797. 

To me it seems a question beyond ail doubt that the 
demand for retardation results from a higher epic law, 
which might, however, perhaps be satisfied in another 
way. I also think that there are two différent modes of 
retarding ; the one consists in the kind of path pursued, 
the other in the mode of procédure, and the latter, as it 
seems to me, might very well produce its effect on the 
most direct of paths, and consequently also in a plot such 
as yours. 

However, T should not like to express that higher epic 
law quite as you hâve done. The formula : that it is in 
reality only the How and not the What that comes intO 
considération, etc, seems to me to be much too gênerai, and 
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to bc applicable to ail pragmatical species of poetry witbout 
distinction. If I am briefly to state my thoughts on i^ 
subject, I may say : Both the epic poet and tbie dramatist 
rcpresent an action, only this action in the case of the 
dramatist is tho object, in the case of the epic poet 
merely the means to an absolutely sasthetic object. Start- 
ing with this principle, I can peifeotly explain to myself 
why the tragic poet bas to proceed more quickly and more 
directly, and why tho epic poet finds it better to proceed 
at a more loitering pace. It also follows from this, as I 
think, that the epic poet does well to keep from snbjeots 
which of themselves greatly agitate th^ passions, w}iether 
of curiosity or of sympathy, in which case the action, o^ 
the objoct, would croate too much interest for it to be kept 
within the bounds of being a simple me€kns, I oonfess 
that I am in some measure afraid of this last rcsnlt in yoar 
new poem, although I can dépend upon the utpciost possible 
being accomplished by yonr superior poetic^ mastery of 
the subject-matter. 

The manner in which you intond to devdop your actiop, 
appears to me to be more appropriate for a comedy than 
for an epos. At ail events you will hâve much to do to 
rid it of what excites surprise and wonder, for thèse are 
things not altogether strictly epical. 

I am awaiting the sketch of your plot with great 
oagemess. T am somewhat doubtful about it, on account 
of the same idea having occurred to Humboldt as to myself, 
although we had previously had no communication on the 
subject. I think, namely, that the plot is wanting in 
individual epic action, When you first spoke to ijie of it> 
I too was always in expectation of the actual action ; every- 
thing you told me seemed to me ojdj to lead up to, a^d 
to be the field for an action between a few chief perso^ages, 
and when I thought the action about to bcgm, you had 
finished. It is truc, 1 quite well understand, that the 
genus to which the subject belongs is more inclined to 
leave what is individual and to oblige you to enter more 
into what is collective and a whole, as, aftor ail, reason is 
its hero, and embraces much more under it than it itself 
contains. 

However, let the state of the epic quality of yomr poem 
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be what it may, it will ever be a di£GBrdnt genus compared 
with your Hermann, and hence were your ffermann the 
pure expression of the epic genus, and not merely of an 
epic specieSf it would follow from this that the new 
poem would be so much the less epic. Now this ifi just 
what you were wishing to know, namely, whether your 
Hermann represented merely an epic speoies or the whole 
genus, and so we hâve again corne upon the old question. 

I should call your new poem comico-epio, that is to say, 
if we leave entirely out of view the common, contr^cted, 
and empiric notion of a comedy and a comicrheroic poem. 
Your new poem, it seems to me, stands much in the same 
relation to comedy as your Hermann to tragedy, with 
this différence, that the latter effects more through its 
subject, the former more through the treatment of the 
subject. 

But I will first wait the sketch of your plot, so as to be 
able to say more about it. 

What do you say to the news of peace from Eegensburg? 
If you know anything definite, be sure to tell me of it. 

SCH. 



305. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, April 26, 1797. 

The news as regards the peace is correct enough. Just 
as the French were again re-entering Frankfort, and wero 
still engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with the Austrians, 
a Courier arrived bringing the news of peace ; hostilities 
were at once suspended, and the gênerais of both parties 
dined with the Burgomaster in the Ked House. The 
people of Frankfort, therefore, in retur^ for their money 
and their sufferings, hâve witnessed a coup de théâtre such 
as does not often occur in history, and we too hâve lived 
io see thèse important times. Time will show what will 
come to things generally and specially, from this change 
in the state of affairs. 

What you say in your letter of to-day concerning the 
drama and the epos, I entirely i^eo with ; 1 hâve evet 
been accustomed to hâve my dreands read a,nd e:^plai^ed 
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to me by you. I cannot add more, bnt must send you my 
plot, or bring it myself. Some very subtle points will oome 
into considération, of which I do not care to speak generally 
at présent. If the subject is not recognised as purely epic, 
in Bpite of its being, in more than one sensé, important and 
interesting, we shall bave to find ont in what other manner 
it ought to be bandled. Farewell. Eejoice in having your 
garden-bouse and in the recovery of your little boy. 

I hâve spent my time with Humboldt most pleasantly 
and profitably ; my natural history studios bave been 
roused ont of their winter sleep by bis présence, if only 
I can keep them from dropping off into a spring-time 
slumber ! G. 

I cannot refrain from putting another question in regard 
to our dramatico-epic inquiries. What do you say to the 
foUowiiig propositions : 

In Tragedy it is Destiny — or, what is the same thing, the 
décisive nature in man which blindly leads him hither and 
thither — that can and should sway and govern things ; it 
ought never lead him to bis aim, but always leadhim fîrom 
it ; the hero ought never be mastor of his reason, in fact, 
reason should never bave any part to play in tragedy 
except in the case of subordinate personages, to the dis- 
advantage of the principal character, etc. 

In an epos it is precisely the reverse ; reason only, as 
in the Odyssey, or some spécial compliant passion, as in 
the Hiad, are epic agents. The voyage of the Argonaute, as 
an adventure, is not epic. 



306. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, April 28, 1797. 

Yesterday, while thinking over the story of my new 
poem, so as to write it ont for you, I felt myself again 
drawn with peculiar affection to this work, which may be 
considered a good omen, after what bas meanwbile passed 
between us on the subject. But as I know that I should 
never get anything donc if I confided or disclosed the plan 
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of my work to any one, I tliink it wiser still to withhold 
this communication from you ; let us discuss the matter 
generally, and I can privately make use of the results in 
testing my subject. Should I afterwards still hâve the 
courage and inclination, I would then work it out, and, 
when finished, the work would offer more matter for 
reflection than as a mère sketch; should I despair of 
being able to work it out, there would still be time to 
come forward with my idea. 

Hâve you àeen Schlegers article on epio poetry in 
Number XI. of last year*s Deutschland f Be sure to read 
it ! It is strange that, in spite of having good brains, and 
being on the right track, he should nevertheless be ever 
running off it. He thinks, because an epic poem cannot hâve 
dramatic unity, and because no such absolute unity can ex- 
actly be pointed out in the Iliad and the Odysaeif — and thèse, 
according to modem ideas, being in fact more disconnected 
than they really are — that therefore an epio poem ought 
not to possess or to demand unity ; this, according to my 
idea, signifies that it ought to cease to be a poem. And 
thèse, he says, are pure conceptions; but surely, when 
closely examined, they are contradicted by expérience. 
For the Hiad and the Odyssey, even though they may 
hâve passed through the hands of thousands of poets and 
editors, show the mighty tendency of poetical and critical 
nature towards unity. And this new treatise of Schlegers 
is, after ail, only in faveur of Wolf s opinion, which is in 
no need of any such support. For, owing to the fact that 
thèse grand poems came into existence by degrees, and 
hâve not been able to be brought to any complète and 
perfect unity (although both may perhaps be far more 
perfectly organised than is thought), still it does not 
folio w that a poem of this kind can or ought not in any 
way to be complète, perfect, and one. 

I hâve been making a short essay out of your letters upon 
our late discussions ; please work the subject out further ; 
it is at présent most important for us both in a theoretical 
as well as in a practical point of view. 

I havo again been reading Aristotle's Art of Poetry with 
the greatest pleasure ; it is a grand thing to see reason in 
its highest manifestation, It is remarkable that Aristotle 

VOL. L Y 
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relies merely on expérience, and thereby — as some may 
think — becomes a little too'material ; to make up for this, 
however, he is generally the more thorough in what lie 
does. I also found it very refresliing to see with what 
liberality he takes poets under his protection against fanlt- 
finders and petty critios, further that in ail cases he insista 
only upon what is essential, and in ail other things is so 
lax, that it stniok me with surprise in more than one 
passage. On the other hand, however, his whole view of 
the art of poetry, and partioularly the departments to 
which he is partial, is so inspiriting that I mean one day 
soon to take up the book again, more espeoially on acoount 
of some important passages whioh are not quite clear, 
and the meaning of which I should like to fathom. 

I herewith send you the last two verses of a poem of mine 
called Die Empfindsame Gàrtnerin. It is intended to be a 
pendant to my Musen und Orazien in der Mark ; perhaps it 
will not be as good as the latter, simply because it is a 
pendant. 

I am at présent making up for the interruptions of last 
month, and am arranging and settling différent matters 
of business, so that I may be free in May. If it should 
prove possible, I mean to pay you a visit. Meanwhile 
fareweU. 

G. 

307. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, April 28, 1797. 

Just as I had sat down to answer your two dear lettera, 
I was interrupted by a visit from the Prince of Budolstadt, 
who has come hère to hâve his children innoculated, and 
when he left me I had a visit from the Humboldts. It 
is now 10 o'clock at night, and I can only send you a 
friendly greeting. More on Sunday evening. 

Farewell. G. 
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308.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, May 2, 1797. 

This greeting cornes to you from my gardou-house» 
which I took possession of to-day. Around me lies a 
beautifiil landscape, the sun is setting brightly, and the 
nightingales are singing. Ail my surroundings gladden 
me, and the first evening spent in my own grounds is of 
the happiest omen. 

But this is ail I can write to you to-day, for my head 
has becomequite confused with ail the arrangements. To- 
morrow I hope at last to be able to set to with my work 
and to keep to it. 

If you could let me hâve the text of Don Juan for a few 
days you would be doing me a faveur. I hâve an idea 
of turning it into a ballad, and as I know the story only 
from hearsay, I should like to know how it has been treated. 

Farewell. I am heartily rejoicing in the prospect of 
spending some time with you again soon. 

ScH. 



309. — GOETHK to SCHILLBR. 

Weimar, May S, 1797. 

Yesterday I began to diotate my Moses,* Gûssefeld 
asks four louîs-d'ors for drawing a map in small folio, and 
could get it engraved in Nùmberg for about two carolins. 
If you think the joke worth the expense, 1 will at once 
make arrangements for it ; it will in any case be a couple 
of months before the map is readv. Hy essay may prove 
pretty good, the more so as theologians themselves hâve 
lately been publicly stating their doubts about the 
chronology of the Bible, and on ail hands conjecture 
that Bome years may hâve been introduced for arranging 
certain cycles. 

Herewith I send Aristotle, and wish you much pleaatire 
with it. I caunot write more to-day, 

Q. 

* An Esaay on the Wanderiogg of the Israélites in tbe Deaeri. 

Y 2 
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310. — Goethe to Schiller. 

I al 80 send y ou the second paxt of VieillemUe and the 
copy of Don Juan you ask for. The idea of tuming it 
into a romance is a very happy one. To place the well- 
known story in a new fight by treating it poetically — as 
is in your power — will produce a good effect. 

I wish you ail happiness in your new abode, and shall 
hasten to pay you a visit in it as soon as possible. 

G. 



311. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, May 5, 1797. 

I am very well satisfied with Aristotle, and net only 
with him, but also with myself ; it does not often happen 
that after reading so sober a writer and so stem a law- 
giver one retains one's own inward peace of mind. 
Aristotle is a very Bhadamanthus to ail those who either 
cling slavishly to the outward form or set themselves 
above ail forms. The former must feel thernselves per- 
petually thrown into contradictions by his liberality and 
spirit>-for it is obvions that he pays much more heed to 
the essence than to ail outward form — and the latter mnst 
feel the strictness with which he dérives his immntable 
form from the nature of the poem, and especîally from 
the nature of tragedy, to be terrible. I now, for Ôie firat 
time, understand the wretched plight into which he bas 
placed French exponents and poets and critics; they too 
hâve, in this, always been as much afraid of him as boys of 
the rod. Shakespeare, much as he has sinned against him, 
would hâve agreed much better with him than the whole 
French tragedy. However I am very glad that I had not 
read him earlier ; I should hâve robbed myself of a great 
pleasure and of ail the advantages which I hâve now gained 
from him. One has to be veiy clear about fundamental 
ideas if one would read him with profit; if one is not 
previously well acquainted with the subject whioh he 
discusses, it would be dangerous to take counsel of him. 

But it is certain that he can never be quite oompre- 
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hended or appreciated. His whole view of tragedy is 
based upon empiric grounds ; he bas a quantity of acted 
tragédies before bis eyes wbicb we no longer bave before 
ours ; be reasons from tbis expérience of bis own, and we, 
for tbe most part, lack tbe wbole basis of bis judgment. 
In scarcely any case does be start from tbe idea of art ; 
always but from tbe factum of art and of tbe poet and of 
tbe représentation ; and if bis judgments, in ail essential 
points, are genuine laws of art, we owe tbis to tbe fortu- 
nate accident tbat tbere were in tbose days works of art 
wbicb realised an idea tbrougb tbe fact of tbeir existence, 
or represented tbeir genus by an individnal case. 

If a System of pbilosopby on poetic art — sucb as may 
justly be demanded of an aestbetic critic of modem times 
— be looked for in bim^ one will be disappointed, but one 
will also be forced to laugb at bis rhapsodical style, and at 
bis odd mixing-up of gênerai and very spécial laws, as 
well as at bis maxims in logic, prosody, rbetoric, and 
poetry, for instance, wben be even faUs back upon vowels 
and consonants. If, bowever, it be considered tbat be bad 
some spécial tragedy before bim, and tbat be looked into ail 
tbe points tbat presented tbemselves to bim, tben everytbing 
can readily be accounted for, and one is glad, at sucb an 
opportunity, to recapitulate ail tbe différent parts of wbicb 
a poem is composed. 

I am not at ail astonisbed tbat be sbould prefer a 
tragedy to an epic poem ; for, according to bim — altbougb 
indeed be expresses bimself somewbat ambiguously — tbe 
actual and objective poetic value of tbe épopée is not injured. 
As a judge and œstbetic critic be must be better satisfied 
witb tbat species in art wbicb is embodied in a permanent 
form and in regard to wbicb no décisive judgment can be 
agreed upon. Now tbis is obviously tbe case in tbose tragé- 
dies, tbe models of wbicb be bad before bim, inasmuch as 
tbe simpler and more definite object of tbe dramatic poet 
is mucb more readily grasped. and explained, and présents 
to tbe understanding a more complète tecbnical System, on 
account of being a sborter metbod of study and baving a 
lesser degree of breadtb. In addition to tbis, it is dis- 
tinctly évident tbat bis préférence for tragedy proceeds 
from bis baving a clearer insigbt into it ; tbat as regards 
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the épopée he îs, in reality, acquainted only with ite 
generic poetical laws, and not with the spécifie laws by 
which it is contrasted with tragedy : for this reason he felt 
he could likewise maintain that the épopée is contained in 
tragedv, and that any one who knows now to jndge the 
latter is also able to décide on the former ; for the gênerai 
pragmatico-poetical éléments of the épopée are indeed cx)n- 
tained in tragedy. 

There are many apparent contradictions in this work, 
which, however, makos it of greater value in my eyes ; 
for they confirm me in my opinion that the whole consists 
but of isolated views, and that no theoretically pre-con- 
ceived ideas play any part in it ; much, no doubt, may 
hâve to be attributed to the translator. 

I am looking forward to discussing this work with you 
more in détail when you come. 

The fact of his, in tragedy, laying the main stress in 
the concaténation of events, I call hitting the naîl right on 
the head. 

The way in which he compares poetry and history, and 
accords to the former a greater amount of truth than to 
the latter, also delighted me exceedingly in a man of so 
much understanding. 

It is also a very good observation of his, when speaking 
of opinions, that the ancients made their personages speak 
more jpoUticalîy, later writers theirs more rJietoricalîy, 

Further, what he says about the advantage of real 
historical names for dramatic characters is likewise veiy 
true. 

Of his having boen so very partial to Euripides, of 
which he has been accused, I find no trace whatever. In 
fact, after having myself read this work, I find how 
grievously he has been misunderstood. 

I herewith enclose a letter from Voss which has just 
been sent to me. He also sends me a translation in hexa- 
mcters of Ovid's Phaeton^ for the Moren, which cornes to me 
very opportunely in my great need. He does not intend 
to visit Weimar or Jena on his joumey. 

As regards the map to your essay on Moses, I propose, 
if you hâve no objections, to appropriate what will be 
received for Lenz's essay — ^which 1 am having inserted in 
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oiir fifth niimber of the Horen — to defray the cost of the 
map. I hâve promised Cotta that no single sheet shall 
cost him more than four louis-d'ors ; otherwise he would 
not "well hâve been able to continue the journal. In this 
manner, however, things will answer veiy well. Only try 
and arrange that we may hâve your Moses and the plate 
printed off soon. 

Does the copy of Aristotle belong to you ? If not, I will 
order one for myself at once, for I should not like to part 
with the book just yet. 

Hère are new Horen, Don Juan^ also, I retum with 
thanks ; I think the subject very well suited for a ballad. 

Farewell. I hâve become quite accustomed to my new 
mode of life, and even during wind and rain spend many 
MU hour in walking in the garden, and feel very well not* 
withstanding. 

SCH. 



312. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 6, 1797. 

I am very glad that we opened Aristotle at the right 
moment. For a book cannot be said to hâve been found 
except when it has been understood. I remember very well 
liaving read the translation thirty years ago, and yet not 
having understood anything about the object of the work. 
I am in hopes of soon being able to enjoy a farther discus- 
sion on the subject with you. The book does not belong 
to me. 

Yoss has sent me a very nice letter, and tells me of some 
Works of his on ancient geography, which I am very 
curious to see. 

Both the letter and the envelope lead me to expect a 
couple of Homeric maps, which however I do not find 
enclosed ; perhaps they will corne with Ovid's MetamoT' 
choses. 

Latterly, while again making fréquent use of his transla- 
tion of Homer, I could not but admire and prize its gi'eat 
excellence. A thought has struck me whereby justice 
might be done him in a libéral manner and at the same 
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time cause his twaddling opponents not a little atinoyance. 
We must talk this over by word of mouth. 

I am quite agreed to your appropriating the proceeds of 
Lenz*s Mummy to the map of Palestine. But I will wait 
a little and see whether I really succeed in getting my 
Moses finished. Up to tlie présent time I had almost 
driven the thought of Italy ont of my mind ; now, how- 
over, when my hope of revisiting it is again awakening, 
I see how necessary it is to look into, to order and arrange 
my collection of papers.* 

On the 15th 1 hope to be with you again and to stay 
with you for some time ; to-day I am quito out of humour 
in conséquence of a week of distractions. Farewell, and 
enjoy the fresh air and the solitude. 

G. 



313. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jcna, May 10, 1797. 

I was yesterday prevented from sending you a few lines, 
and must make up for it to-day. 

Voss had also written to me about the maps he sent 
you. The translation of Ovid which he sends is most 
admirable ; it shows the précision and also the fluency of 
a master hand. 

It is only a pity that he allows paltry disputes to keep 
him from coming hère. His preferring to remain with 
ïteichardt in Gibichenstein to coming to us is a thing I can 
scarcely forgive him. 

I am curions to see in what way you intend to défend 
his mode of translation, as the worst part in the case îs 
that what is excellent in it requires to be studied, and 
what is objectionable strikes one immediately. 

I should be sorry were you to delay finishing your 
Moses, The collision into which it comes with your 
Italian affairs is indeed a strange one, but from what you 
hâve already told me of it, you hâve, it seenls to me, little 
more to do than to dictate it. 

I am rejoicing at the prospect of your visit. Hère in 

* Probably referring to the manusoript of his former travels in Italy. 
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the country we sliall be doubly well able to discnss the 
state of oiir affaire. Farewell, Ail hère send kindest 
greetings. 

SCH. 

314. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May'13, 1797. 

For about a week still I shall hâve to be at work hère, 
for several matters hâve to be decided. I am longing to 
spend some time with you, especially as I am at présent 
again in a state of nncertaînty, owing to which I neither 
can nor care to do anything. 

From Humboldt I hâve had a long and friendly letter, 
in which he makes some good remarks about my first 
eantos, which he had read again in Berlin. On Monday 
I shall again send off four, and shall then corne to Jena in 
order to finish the last. The quiet will also suit my 
purpose, and my poem will thereby acquire a purer uniiy. 

I trust to find y ou cheerful and busy in yoùr garden- 
house. Farewell. In conséquence of my interruptions 
to-day, I cannot get any of the many things I hâve to say 
put down on paper. 

G. 



315. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, May 16, 1797. 

It is very pleasant to me to hear that the poem which 
you began hère is to be finished hère. It will be some- 
thing for the Judenstadt (Jew's quarter)* to boast of. I 
am rejoicing in anticipation, not about the poem only, but 
about the delightful state of mind into which the poem 
and its completion will transport you. 

By coming a week later you will escape a great mess in 
my house, for I hâve, after ail, had to décide to hâve new 
supports put to that side of the house which faces the 
gaiden, and the work was commenced to-day. It can 
only bave been the novelty of my mode of life that can 

* That part of Jena where the castle stands. 
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hâve hitherto made my résidence in my garden-honse seem 
delightful, for at first the weather was unfriendly, and now 
the building opérations rob me of my sleep. Otherwîse I 
feel very well hère, and I am also again getting accus- 
tomed to work. 

Hâve you read Sohlegers criticism of Schlosser?* It 
is, indeed, not untrue in its fundamental principles, but 
an evil intention and party spirit are much too apparent 
in it. Things are reaUy becoming too bad in the case of 
Friedrich Schlegel. He lately told Alexander Humboldt 
that he had reviewed Agnes in the Deutschland, and, more- 
over, that he had donc so very sharply. Now, however, 
when he hears that you did not write it, he îregrets having 
treated it so severely. The blockhead, therefore, evidently 
thinks it his business to see that your taste does not 
degenerate. And this impudence is ooupled with Buoh 
Ignorance and shallowness that ho aotually took Agnes to 
be your work. 

The gossip about tho Xenia still continues. I atn Btill 
constantly coming upon some new title of a book an- 
nouncing the publication of an essay or some such Work 
against the Xenia. Lately I found an essay attaoking 
tlio Xenia in a journal entitled " Annals of Suffering 
Humanity.^* 

I beg you not to forget to let me hâve the conclusion of 
your Ceîlini, and hope that in rummaging over your 
papers you may come upon something else for the Horen or 
for the Almanack. 

Farewoll. My wife sends kindest remembrances. 

ScH. 



316. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, May 17, 1797. 

I am sorry that you should hâve so much to suffer from 
the building opérations going on around you. It is a çreat 
annoyance, and yet at times a charming pastime to nave 

♦ Qoethe's brother-in-law, who had recently publiBhed a woric 
entitled Sclireihen an einen jungen Mann, der die "kritische Philosophie 
studiren woUte. 
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Dusy workmen about one. I hope that thèse things may 
not disturb you too much. 

I am endeavouring to arrange my affaira as far as pos- 
sible 80 as to earn a few weeks of perfect freedom, and, if 
possible, to get myself into a fit state of mind for finishing 
my poem. Of ail other things in our good German 
1 itérât ure I hâve taken entire leave. In alinost every case, 
criticisms on a work are determined either by a good or 
an evil disposition towards the author in question, and the 
grimaces of party spirit are to me more objeotionable than 
any other form of caricature. 

Ever since I hâve been inspirited by the hope of seeing 
the promised, but at présent very ill-used land, I hâve 
felt friendly towards aU the world at large, and am more 
than ever convinced that in things theoretical and prac- 
tical — and particularly, in our case, in things philosophioal 
îind poetical — one must ever seek to become more and 
iiioro at one with oneself and to remain so. Otherwise ail 
things may go as they please. 

Let us, while we are together, bring our two natures 
more and more into unison, so that even a longer sépara- 
tion may not be able to injure our relation towards one 
another. 

The conclusion of Gellini I will take up directly I oomo 
to Jena. I may perhaps find something else for you, and 
my Moaes will perhaps be roused again by our talks to- 
gether. Farewell. My kind greetings to your dear wife, 
and continue to enjoy the fresh air, which must, sooner or 
later, produce a happy state of mind. 

317. — QoETHB to Schiller. ' 

(Jena), May 23, 1797* 

I am already becomîng so much accnstomed to my 
solitary life in the oastle amid the bocks, that I oan 
«carcely tear myself away from it, and the days, spent by 
the side of Bûttner's Lares* are indeed slipping by un- 

* Biittiier hod a freo résidence in the castle in retum for having, 
silice the year 1783, bequeathed his yalnable library to the Dnke of 
Weimar for tho use of the University. 
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heeded, but not altogether xinprofitable. At seven o'clook 
I go to the concert, and afterwards to Loder; I sball 
therefore not see you or the bright sky to-day. The 
weather promises to continue good, for the barometer is 
rising. 

The Introduction of our Flower CHrl has also been in my 
thonghts. The matter, 1 think, would be settled by a 
double title and a double title-page, on the outer one of 
which — otherwise called the sham title-page — ^the passage 
from Pliny would at once meet the reader's eye. I am at 
présent having a transcript made of it for you in accord- 
ance with this idea. 

Herewith I send you another small poem,* in the hope 
that you may find it good and enjoyable. Otherwise things 
are going on so well with me that Petraroh's common- 
sense would hâve every reason to give me a long sermon. 

G. 



318. — Schiller to Goethe. 

May 23, 1797. 

Thank you for your dear letter and the poem. The 
latter is so exceedin^ly beautiful, round and perfect, that, 
while reading it, I very distinctly felt how even a small 
work, a simple idea, when perfectly represented, can 
afford the highest enjoyment. It is perfect even down to 
the smallest requiremente as regards mètre. I was also 
amused to notice, from this little poem, the mental atmo- 
sphère in which, I think, you must hâve been living, for 
it is altogether very sentimentally beautiful. 

I wish you a very good night to a happy evening, and 
may the lovely Muse — ^who accompanies you by day and 
when awake — be pleased to be with you at night in the 
saine but bodily boauty. 

8CEU 
* Der Schatzgraber, 
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319. — Schiller io Goethe. 

Jena, May 27, 1797. 

Herewith I send you a transcript of the receipt, and 
also enclose the bill, which, however, I beg you to retum 
to me. If you can tell me how much I am to receive, you 
will be doing me a favour. 

The two sturdy fellows — Moses and Cdlini — hâve 
to-day presented themselves together ; when seen one 
beside the other, they look strangely alike. You must 
admit that this is a parallel that would not even hâve 
stiuck Plutarch. May ail be well with you on this 
tolerably fine day. G. 



320. — Schiller to Goethe. 

It is a good day to-day for collecting one's thoughts, 
and inviting for work. Moaes, as treated by you, is really 
not at ail so unlike Cellini^ but the parallel will be thought 
odious. 

Hère is the account. I will rather give you the money 
myself. The sum is too large to send. 

Farewell. Sch. 



321. — GrOETHE tO SCHILLEB. 

Jena, May 28, 1797. 

I herewith send you back your purse, which was really 
like one seen on the stage. Seldom, probably, has a 
dramatic author given as much. 

I hâve now had the account adjusted, added a copy of 
yours, and written my name beneath the whole, which 
therefore balances the year's account. I now only require 
Escher's receipt, or an audited copy of it, because of the 
200 laubthalers that were paid. I shall need it when I 
make eut Meyer's bill. 

Gerning seems to be in eamest. He announces that he 
intends going to Italy at Whitsuntide. 
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Bottîger cornes to-morrow and remains a few days. It 
now dépends upon you whether he may venture to pass 
your threshold. 

To-day I shall not bave the pleasnre of seeing you. 
During the day I shall not venture ont of doors, and this 
evening I am mvited to some festivities. 

The impression left upon me after again reading your 
Prologue* I still feel to be very good and to the purpose, 
yet the effort is perhaps too great for a single drama. The 
fact of your having, by some strange concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, treated this epoch historically and poetically, 
you bave that individuaîly in your own band for which 
peoply gênerai ly look so far around them ; a spécial cycle 
into which, when you feel inclined, you can throw private 
objects, and in regard to which you may spare yourself the 
trouble of giying any exposition to your poetical career. 

You recently expressed some such idea yourself, and 
only now bas it forced itself upon me. 

Together with this you will receive a poem,t wbiob îs 
likewise linked to a certain oircle. FareweU, and enjoy 
the evening, which promises to be a beautifiil one. 

G. 



322. — Goethe to Schiller. 

June 3, 1797. 

Herewith cornes ' Ur(mia,1[ Would that the Nine, who 
bave bitherto stood by us, might soon help us again to take 
an epical ramble. 

My writings, neatly sewed together, are nowlying ready 
for Boie ; I shall add a letter, pack up ail carefully, and 
send them off. Be so good as to let me bave the address. 

I also enclose the drawing for the cover of the Aîmanack 
of the Muses ; the intention was, indeed, that the plate 
should be printed off on bright-coloured paper, and that 
the light parts sbould be heightened by means of gilt It 
is to be hoped, however, that a skîlful engraver wlll act 

* To Waïlenetein. f Tbe poem An Migtio», 

X One of the cantoB of his jffermann tmâ i>orofA«0K 
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with judgment in executing the work, so that the effect 
may be good even without the application of gilt. 

Let me hâve the canto back as soon as you hâve read it, 
for I think of sending it off at t)nce. Farewell, and let 
this lovely day be a fruitfal one for you. 

G. 



323. — Goethe to Schiller. 

June 10, 1797. 

Herewith I send you Schlegers essay ;* it seems to me, 
npon the whole, to be well thought out and well written. 
I hâve marked several passages which I think might be 
improved with a few touches. Please do the same, and if 
you can, let mè take the essay back home with me this 
evening. I shall go over it with him to-morrow, so that on 
Monday you may be able to place this dish and a bit of 
Cellini before the hungry Horen. Farewell, and get your 
Diver drowned, the sooner the better. It is not bad, that 
while I am bringing my couplef out of water into fire, 
your hero should be seeking the other élément. 

G. 



324. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Jena, June 13, 1797. 

Unto the Lord, in désert blight, 

Satan a pebble brought^ 
And said, O Lord, now through thy might, 

Let it to bread be wrought. 

Of many stones, hère gives thy friend 

To thee a gample-pieoe ; 
For this, ideas thou back wilt send 

With thousand-fold increase. 

G. 

* On Shakespeare*8 Bomeo aTid Jtdiet, which was printed in the sixth 
number of the Horen. 

t Goethe hère refers to his Gott und die Bayadere. 
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325. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Jena, Juno 13, 1797. 

I send you the small fragment of Gellini and the Fhwer 
Girî, and in retum for thèse beg you to let me hâve the 
lady Des Belles Cousines, to which, I do not know why, I 
feel myself specially attracted ; I also send the Almanaok 
containing your Dignity of Women for a purpose which it 
would bo difficnlt to guess. 

The barometer is still falling, and obliges one to seek 
comfort within doors and within ourselves. I shall œme 
this aftemoon if only for a little while, for unfortunately 
I cannot join you this evening at your bright 8Uïmer4ahle. 

G. 



326. — Goethe to Schiller. 

June 14, 1797. 

I shall unfortunately not see you to-day ; the rain, and 
the necessity of boing this evening in some degree bound 
to go to the club, will keep me from making my usual 
pUgrimage. 

I send you the altered version of Schlegers essay to 
make use of as you please, and hope that your Diver îb 
happily finished. 

This moming early I had a look into the Amlet of S€udq 
Orammaticus ; this story, unfortunately, cannot be made use 
of unless it is put through a good refining process, but if 
properly mastered it might tum out good, and be interest- 
ing by way of comparison. 

The barometer seems still disinclined to rise, and the sky 
does not look as if it meant to clear of its own free-wHl. 
Farewell. G. 



327. — Goethe to Schiller. 

June 16, 1797. 
Unfortunately, while sending you my mineralogical gift 
I must at the same time announce the &ot t£tt I am 
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called away, and hâve to leave this evening. I shall in 
any case look in npon you for a few minutes, and beg you 
to let me hâve back my two books on fishes by the person 
who brings you this. 

G. 



328. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 18, 1797. 

Since your departure I hâve already had a foretaste of 
the great loneliness into which I shall be thrown when you 
leave us altogether. Fortunately the weather is favor- 
able, and I can live in the open air. I am meanwhile at 
work upon Vieilleville, for the hours (the Horeri) are very 
pressing ; however I hâve also been poetising a little, and 
written a short after-piece* to the Diver, which I was 
encouraged to do by an anecdote in S. Foix, Esaay sur 
Paris, 

I am looking forward with the utmost pleasure to being 
poetically active, andhope toaccomplish Bomething withiii 
the next two months. 

The question as to whether you are to go further than 
Switzerland is of importance to me also, and I shall be im- 
patient to hear your décision. The greater the number of 
the relationships to which I hâve become indiffèrent, the 
greater is the influence which the remaining few hâve upon 
me, and the one which affects me most is your living pré- 
sence. The last four weeks hâve donc much in building up 
and settling matters in my mind. You are leading me ever 
further from the tendency of passing from the gênerai to 
the individual (which in ail practical, and especially in 
poetical, matters is a perverseness), and you thus induce me 
to look up from single cases to grand laws. The point 
from which you are wont to start is always small and 
narrow, but it leads me into broad régions, and therefore 
does my inmost nature good, for the other path which I, 
when left to myself, am so inclined to foUow, leads from 
the broad into the narrow, and I hâve the unpleasant 
feeling of finding myself poorer at the end than I was at 
the beginning. 

* His ballad entitled The Glove, 
VOL. I. Z 
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From Htimboldt I hâve etill no news ; lie does not seem 
to hâve arrived in Dresden yet, for Kômer ootdd tell me 
nothing of him. The Herr von Senf, whom Kômer 
annoimces, is not coming to our part of the country ; some 
hindrance came in tho way a short time ago. 

This evening my wife left for Weimar for a few days, 
with Wolzogen, who has been staying hère. Vieilleville 
will not let me btir this week. 

Do not forget to let me hâve the chorus from Prometheus, 

Farewell, I am longing to hear from you again. 

SOH. 



329. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Junc 21, 1797. 

Your oastle may look very lonely in such rainy weathei* 
as we are having to-day, but a wide expanse of view, 
where earth and sky présent so many différent aspects, îs 
more valnable than any one who enjoys it evety day oaii 
imagine. I hope that you will make good progress with 
your work while you are thus prevented from going ont. 

Tiie Glove is a very happy Kubject, and the exécution 
successful ; let us in fliture at once make use of snch siib* 
jects when they occtir to us. Hère we hâve the bore fM 
Without a purpose, or rather with an opposite purpcNSd, 
which is so peculiarly pleasing. 

I hâve, during thèse last days, taken up a variety of 
things, but accomplished nothing. The nistory of St. 
Peter's I hâve improved and made more complète, and 
both this wolrk and my Mosea, and other things also, will 
no doubt ripen by degrees. I must make the best use I 
tîan of the présent time, which can produce no sustained 
interests owing to the uncertainty I am in ; I must wait 
till I am led back to a state of unity. 

The chorus from Prometheus I cannot find, nor can I 
remember having had it returned from Humboldt, for 
Which reason I fancied that the poem must hâve already 
fallen into your hands. At any rate Frau von Hnmbolat 
\vill hâve copied it, and it can easily be obtained from 
Dresden. 
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The day before yesterday I paid a visit to Wieland, who 
is liting in a Very neat, roomy, and very cômfortably 
arratiged house, but in the dreariest paii; of the World ; thè 
road thither is alBo for the^most part very bad» It is a good 
thing that each one of us need only provide for hîs own 
comfort ; I hope that the good old man ïdAj never repetit 
his ohoice. The worst part of it, in my opinion, iiâ, that in 
rainy weather and when the days are short, there can be 
110 thought of his having any communication with other 
people. 

My own state, which wavers betWeen what ia near and 
what is far off, between a long and a short expédition, 
présents but little that is cheering, and I shall hâve to 
remain like this for some weeks yet. If I bring oUr good 
Meyer back with me at Michaelmas, then our liffe next 
winter shall take a good turn. We have dliring the ïast 
four weeks really made some good progress agaiH, bôth 
theoretically and practically, and if my nature has the 
effect of drawing yours into the fiuite, I, Oh the other 
hand, gain throUgh yoU the advantàge of being o6c)àâionally 
drawn beyond my own liinits, at leàst of not Wandering 
about long upon one conûned ôpot. If in addition tothis I 
niay look for the retum of the old inaster,* who can treat 
me to the riches of foreign art, then there shall be iio lack 
oF good effects. I sônd you back your Olove, whîôh cer- 
tainly forms a good after-pieoe and pendant to yout Diver^ 
and by its own merit enhances th© merit of the latter 
poem. Farewell, and let me hear from you sooti. 

G* 



330. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Juoe 22, 1797% 

As it is extremely necessary that ili tny presetit restless 
state I should set myself something to do^ I have deter- 
mined to take up my Faust and, if not to finish it, at ail 
events to bring it a good deal forthear, bybreakingupwhat 
has been printed and arranging it iû large masses with 
what is already flnished or invented, and of thus fuarther 

* Merar* 

z2 
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preparing the development of the play, which îs in reality 
as yet only an idea. I hâve merely taken up thie idea 
and its représentation again, and hâve pretty well made 
np my mind abont it. I only wish, however, that you 
wonld be so good as to think the matter over on one of 
yonr sleepless nights, and to tell me the demanda which 
you would require of the whole, and in this manner to 
narrate and to interpret tp me my own dreams like a tme 
prophet. 

As the différent parts of this poem — ^in what relates to 
mood — might be treated differently, provided only that 
they be kept subordinate to the spirit and tone of the 
whole, and as, moreover, the whole work is subjective, I 
can work at it at odd moments, and am therefore at présent 
able to do something to it. 

Our ballad-studies hâve again led me on to this misty, 
foggy path, and circumstances — ^in more than one sensé — 
advise me to wander about upon it for some time to corne. 

What is interesting in my new epic poem will perhaps 
also vanish in some suoh mist of rbyme and strophe; we 
will allow it to cohobate a little. For to-day farewell I 
Karl was very happy in my garden yesterday in spite of 
the bad weather. I would hâve been very glad to hâve 
had your dear wife and her friends hère this evening if 
she could hâve remained longer. If only you could again 
make up your mind to measure the road from Jena himer. 
It is true that I should wish you better weather for such 
an expédition. 

G. 

331. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, June 23, 1797. 

Your resolution to set to work at your Faust was indeed 
a surprise to me, especially just now, when you are think- 
ing of a trip to Italy. But I hâve at once and for ail 
given up the idea of measuring you by the usual standard 
of logic, and am therefore convinced beforehand that your 
genius will see you well through the task. 

The request you make that I should tell you of my require- 
ments and desideria, is not so easily fulfilled ; but as far as I 
can I will try to discover your thread, and if that cannot be 
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managed, will do as if I had accidentally found the frag- 
ments of Faust and had myself to work them out. This much 
only I will hère remark, that Faust — ^the pièce itself I 
mean — in spite of ail its individuality, cannot qnite ward 
off the demand for a symbolical treatment, as probably is 
the case with your own idea. The duality of human 
nature and the unsuccessful endeavour to unité in man 
the godlike and the physical, is never lost sight of ; and 
as the story runs and miist run into what is fantastic 
and formless, people will not consent to remain by the 
subject, but wil] be led from it to ideas. In short, the 
demands on Faust are both philosophical and poetical, and 
you may tum in whichever direction you please, the 
nature of the subject will force you to treat it philosophi- 
cally, and the imagination will hâve to accommodate itself 
to serve a rational idea. 

But I can scarcely be telling you anything new by 
saying this, for you hâve already, in a great measure, 
begun to satisfy this demand in what you hâve already 
accomplished. 

If you now really intend setting to work with Faust^ I 
no longer doubt but that you will succeed in perfectly 
completing it, at which I greatly rejoice. 

My wife, who brought me your letter, and has just 
retumed from her short joumey with master Karl, will not 
let me write any more to you to-day. On Monday I intend 
to send you a new ballad; the présent is a good time 
for the représentation of ideas. 

Farewell. Sch. 

332. — Goethe to Scfinj^ER. 

Weimar, June 24, 1797. 

Thank you for your first words on my reawakening 
Faust. We shall probably not differ in our views of this 
work, and yet quite a différent kind of courage cornes over 
one when one eees one*s thoughts andprojects characterised 
by another ; and your sympathy is fruitful in more than 
one sensé. 

My having taken up this work just now is really a wise 
act, for as, owing to the circumstances of Meyer's health, 
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I mnst expect to pass the winter in the north, still I do not 
wish to be a burden to myself or to my friends by being 
cbagrined at disappointed bopes, and therefore willingly 
and gladly bave I resolved to prépare for a jonmey back 
into tbis symbolical, idéal and bazy world. 

I sball now first of ail endeavour to finish the l^rge 
niasses tbat are already invented and balf wrougbt oui, 
put tbem into some connection witb wbat bas been printed, 
and go on in ïhis way till the circle is exbansted. 

Farewell; continue to tell me sometbing about tbe 
subjeot and its treatment, and do not fail to send me your 
ballad. 

G. 

333. — ScHiLLEE to Goethe. 

Jena, June 26, 1797. 

If I understood you rigbtly [in wbat you said recently, 
you tbink of writing your new epic poem, The Chage, in 
rbyme and in stanzas. I forgot at the time to say a woyd 
or two on tbis subject, but tbe idea is becoming dear to 
me, and I now tbink tbat tbis will be tbe only form in 
which tbis new poem will be able to bold its own by the 
side of your Hermann, But in addition to tbe fact tbat the 
idea of the poem is adapted to the modem style of poetic 
art, and thus favours tbe proposed form of the stanza, still 
the new metrical form exoludes concurrence and compari- 
son ; it puts tbe reader as well as the poet into quite a 
différent mood ; it may be said to be a concert on an entirely 
différent instrument. At the same time it bas its share of 
certain privilèges pertaining to the romantic poem without 
exactly being one itself ; it may make great use of wbat is 
unusual and surprising — if not of wbat is wonderful — and 
tbe story of the lions and tigers, which always seemed to 
me extraordinary, will then no longer appear strange. 
Further, there is but a short step from the princely figures 
and hunters to the knightly figures, and in faot, the 
aristocratie figures in your poem bave sometbing of a 
northem and feudal nature. The Greek world therefore — 
of which the hexameters inevitably remind one — ^broaohes 
tbis subjeot less frequently, and it can justly be reolaiinrà 
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by the Middle Ages and later times, and hence therefore by 
modem poetry. 

Your Famt I hâve now again read through, and I feel 
actually giddy from the dénouement. This, however, is 
very natural, for the matter is based upon some spécial 
conception, and so long as this is not grasped, a subject 
much less rich than the présent one wouid put reason into 
a state of dilemma. What I am anxious abont in regard 
to it is that, in aocordanoe with its character, Faust appears 
to require a totality of material if, at the end, the Idea is to 
appear completely carried ont ; and I know of no poetic 
framework for holding together a mass that springs np 
to such a height. However, you will know what yon 
hâve to do. 

For instance, it was, as I think, appropriate that Faust 
shoTild be led into active life, and whatever sphère you may 
sélect from this mass, it nevertheless seems to me that his 
nature will demand too great an amount of circumstan- 
tiality and breadth. 

As regards the treatment, I find the greatest difficulty tu 
be that of proceeding happily between what is jest and 
earnest. Eeason and sensé seem to me in this subject to be 
struggling as if for life and death. In the présent frag- 
mentary state of Faust this is felt very much, but expecta- 
tion is led to look to the fully-developed whole. The 
devil gains his point in face of the understanding by his 
realism, and Faust his in the face of the heart. At times, 
however, they seem to exchange their parts, and the devil 
takes reason under his protection against Faust. 

One difi&culty I also find in the fact that the devil 
annuls his existence, which is idealistic, by his character, 
which is realistîc. Eeason alone can believe in him, and 
it is only the understanding that can allow and comprehend 
his existence as he is. 

I am in fact very anxious to see how the popular part of 
the taie will link itself to the philosophical portion of the 
whole. 

Herewith I send you my ballad. It is a pendant to your 
Crânes, Please write and tell me what the barometer says, 
and whether we may at last hopefor settled weather. 

Farewell. Son. 
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334. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, June 27, 1797. 

The Bîng of Polycrates is very well executed. The royal 
friend, before whose eyes, as before those of the reader, 
everything happens, and the conclusion, which leaves the 
development in a state of suspense, is ail very good. I 
hopo that my pendant to it may be equally successful! 
Your remarks about Famt gave me great pleasure, naturally 
they coincide very well with my own projects and plans, 
only that I shall make this barbarons composition accommo- 
date itself more to my wishes, and I propose rather to 
touch upon than to fulfil the highest demands. In this 
manner, reason and sensé will probably beat eaoh other 
about like two pugilists, and afterwards sit down amicably 
together. I will take care that the parts are pleasing and 
entertaining, and that they offer subjects for thought ; in 
the poem itself, which will ever lemain a fragment, I may 
apply our new theory of the epic poem. 

The barometer is perpetually changing ; we oannot hope 
to^have any settled weather at this time of the year. The 
discomfort of it is not felt till one makes the demand of 
living wholly in the open air ; the autumn is ever our beat 
time. 

Farewell, and continue busy in providing for your 
Almanack. As my Faust will be keeping me in the realm 
of rhymes, I shall be sure to be producing some other 
things. It seems also to be now a settled affair that my 
tigers and lions belong to that form ; I am only afraid that 
what is actually interesting in the subject may perhaps 
at last résolve itself into a ballad. We must wait and see 
on to which shore the genius will drive the little ship. 

The Bing shall be sent to you on Wednesday by the 
carrier-woman. 

G. 

335. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jime 27, 1797. 

I enclose two poems which were sent to me yesterday 
for the Almanack. Please look at them and tell me in a 
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few words what you think of them, and what you think 
may be expected of the author. I can form no proper 
judgment of productions of thîs kind, and I am specially 
anxious in this case to see things clearly, for my advice 
and suggestions will hâve an influence upon the author. 

Farewell. Hère the weather is gloomy and it is raining, 
and the présent day has not brought forth much. 

ScH. 



336. — Goethe to Schillee. 

Weimar, June 28, 1797. 

The two poems you sent me and which I here- 
with return to you, do not altogether displease me, and 
they are certain to find friends among the public. It is 
true the African Désert and the North Pôle are not painted 
either from aotual perception or imaginative contemplation, 
both are depicted more through négations, inasmuch as 
neither of them — as after ail was the intention — are suf- 
ficiently contrasted with the sweet, cheerful German 
picture. Thus also the other poem présents more of a 
natural-historical appearance than a poetical one, and 
reminds me of pictures in which we see Adam in paradise 
with ail the animais gathered round him. Both poems 
express a gentle aspiration which résolves itself into con- 
tentment. The poet takes a cheerful \i&w of nature, with 
which however he seems to be acquainted only by hear- 
say. A few animated images surprise me, although I do 
not care to see the living forest, as a négative image, con- 
trasted with the désert. One or two touches would hâve to 
be given to individual expressions as well as to the mètre. 

I could not tell you what advice to give to the author 
till I hâve seen some other things of his, so as to judge 
whether he possesses any aptitude or talent for other kinds 
of poetry. I should say that both poems possess good 
ingrédients for a poet, but thèse of themselves alone do 
not make a poet. Perhaps the best thing for him to do 
would be to choose a perfectly simple idyllic scène, and to 
depict it, we should then the more readily be able to see 
how he would succeed in painting men, upon which, after 
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ail, everytliing dépends. I should tbink the Ether would 
not look bad in the Almanaok, and the Wanderer miglit 
very well be inserted in the Horen, 

The Bing, wbieh I herewitb retum, I still tbink very 
good after baving read it ags^in; in faot, it seems to im- 
prove npon acquaintQ.nce, as sbould be tbe case witb every 
poem of any Ysdue, for it compels ns to tbrow ourselves into 
a state of mind into wbicb, upon first reading or listening 
to it, we could not immediately transport onrselves. 

Farewell in spite of tbe rainy weatber, wbicb is nn- 
friendly, not only to tbose wbo liye in gardens, but also to 
tbe baymaking. 

G. 

My best tbanks for tbe sponges. 



337. — Schiller to Gokthe. 

Jena, June 30, 1797. 

I am glad tbat you are not altogetber displeased witb 
my friend and protégé. Tbe defects in tbis work stmok 
me very foroibly, bnt I did not know exactly wbetber tbe 
good I tbougbt it to oontain would bold its ground. 
Honestly said, I found in tbese poems mucb of my own 
former style, and it is not tbe first time tbat tbe author 
bas reminded me of it. He is vebemently subjective, and 
tbis is united witb a certain pbilosopbical spint and péné- 
tration. His condition is dangerous, for sucb natures are 
ratber diffioult to get at. However, wben I compare tbese 
new poems witb bis former productions, I find tbat tbey 
give signs of a certain kind of improvement ; in sbort, tbe 
author is Hôlderlin, wbom you met in my bouse some yefijxs 
ago. I would not give bim up, if only I could see a possi- 
bility of drawing bim out of bis own company and of 
opening up for bim a bénéficiai and lasting influence &om 
without. He is at présent tutor in tbe bouse of a mercbant 
in Frankfort, and is therefore, as regards matters of taste 
and of poetry, thrown upon bis own resources, and will 
continue to be more and more driven to seek refuge in 
bimself wbile in tbis position. 

Our poetess Mereau bas just made me a very acceptable 
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gift for the Horen, which has really surprised me. It is 
tlie beginning of a romance in letters, which are written 
with a far greater amount of clearness, fluency, and sim- 
plicity than I shonld ever hâve expected from her. She 
is hère beginning to free herself of faults which I looked 
upon as quite incurable in her, and if she continues on 
this path we shall live to see her accomplish something 
good. I am really astonished to see how our womeu, in a 
merely dilettante way, are acquiring a certain facility in 
writing which cornes near to art. 

Do you happen to know anything of a certain Ahlwardt, 
rector in Anldam, from bis translations of Gallimachus ? 
He has ofifered hia services to th© Horen, and applied to 
Voss, who referred him to me. He translates both from 
ancient and from modem languages, and it is said that the 
Mercury of 1795 oontains several things of his from Euri- 
pides, Ovid, and also from Camoens. If you see Bôttiger, 
please be so kind as to question him on this matter, and to 
procure the above numbers of the Mercury through him. 
He ofifers me Hero and Leander, and some translations 
from the English, and I should be very glad to be able to 
make use of him. 

I hope that the two tolerably cheerful days we hâve 
again been enjoying may bave been more productive in your 
case than with me. My spasms hâve during the last few 
days been more violent again, and hâve prevented my get- 
ting any sleep. I tried to think of Faust y but the de vil in 
natura would not allow the poetic one to put in an appear- 
ance. 

Farewell. 805. 

I hâve some reoolleotion of a book on trayels through 
North America by one Thomas Carver,* and hâve thought 
that the character of thèse tribes might perhaps be well 
represented in a poem. In ordar to do this, however, I 
should hâve to see Carver's book again, I had it from 
Knebel, but he, as I hear, is away. Perhaps Voigt, who is 
rich in books of travels, may bave a copy of it, and would 
lend it to me for a day. 

* Travels through the Interior Parte of North America, in the year 
1766, of which a translation into Gorman had appeared in 1788. 
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338. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 1, 1797. 

I will now confess tbat I too found sometliiiig of your 
style and method in the poems ; a similarity of tendency 
could scarcely fail to be observed, but tbey do not possees 
either the wealth, or tbe power, or the deptli of your 
Works. Nevertheless the poems, as I bave abready said, 
deserve praise for a certain grâce, sincerity, and sobriety, 
and the anthor, especially as you hâve formerly stood in 
some relation to him, no doubt deserves that you should do 
your utmost for him in'leading and directing him. 

Our women will deserve praise if they continue thus 
to develop and form their minds by study and practice. 
After ail, modem artists, as a rule, bave no other path to 
pursue. There exists no theory — at least none generally 
intelligible — no decided models for representing a wbole 
genre, and hence each of us bas to develop bis own poor 
self by sympathy and assimilation, and by a great deal of 
practice. 

Hofrath Hîrt is hère ; to me be is in many ways a 
strange phenomenon. The monuments of ancient and 
modem art which the glorious land possesses, and whioh 
be left as they were, are very vividly présent to bis 
mind, and being a man of understanding, be knows right 
well how to classify and to estimate rich empirio know- 
ledge; for instance, be is a very good judge in matters 
of architecture, which is properly bis spécial department. 
The well-known idea of — so to speak — ^the symbolical 
transferring of perfected architecture in wood to architeo- 
ture in stone be can carry out very well, and apply tbe 
conformity of the parts to use and to beauty. In tbe 
other arts also be bas bad extensive expérience, but in 
strict œsthetic judgment be is still standiag at tbe x)oint 
where we formerly left him ; and in regard to antiquarian 
knowledge be cannot be compared to Bôttiger, inasmuch as 
be bas neither the breadth nor the aptitude. Upon tbe 
wbole, I find bis présence very agreeable, because bis aims 
are at once animated, pleasant, and serions without being 
wearisome. He bas bad very many drawings made for bis 
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architectural démonstrations, where what is good and 
defective is very judiciously placed side by sida. 

I will make inqniries about the new contributor as well 
as abont Carver's book. 

Enclosed is a paper relating to the other books, which 
please snbscribe, and also send me back the other two. 

My Faust, in regard to plan and gênerai snrvey, I hâve 
pnshed forward pretty well in the short time, but actual 
architecture soon chased away the airy phantom again. If 
only I could get a quiet month, the work — to the amaze- 
ment and horror of ail — should grow out of the earth like 
a huge family of toad-stools. If nothing should come of my 
joumey, I mean to set my whole faith in thèse drolleries, 
I am having what had been printed copied out, and at 
the same time separated into parts, for in this way what is 
new can then more readily be added to the old, 

I hâve not heard for some time from Meyer. Of my 
poems, seven sheets hâve arrived, containing five cantos 
and the half of the sixth. Farewell, and think of me. 

G. 



339. — Schiller to Goethe. 

July 4, 1797. 

Hirt has occupied me in a very interesting manner 
during thèse last days, and has left me several things that 
will engage my thoughts for a long time to come. His 
opinions, even though they are somewhat prejudiced, are 
based upon varied and continued contemplation, and in a 
few Word s express the fruitful results of a lively observa- 
tion, and of profound study. It seems to me that in the 
main he is pretty much of the same mind with you and 
Meyer, at least one can speak to him for a long time about 
what is deepest and profoundest, without striking upon a 
dissonance or without being unintelligible to one another. 
I should hâve liked to hâve been the third man in your 
discussions with him on thèse subjects, because I cannot 
keep up a discussion on plastic art with my own resources 
for any length of time, but can listen with profit. 

He is very much prejudiced against Michel Angelo, 
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and ît seems to me that he places hîm mnoh too low 
when assigning to him merely a temporary value. And 
yet, in Bpite of his hard judgment of Michel Angelo» I 
fonnd his reasoning very intelligible, and oîily donbt the 
correctness of the facts which he addtices in support of his 
opinion. 

Otherwise I do not knoW very -WeU what ejtactly to 
think of Hirt, and whether upon a longer acqnaintanoe hé 
wonld be able to stand the test. Ferhapg manjr a Hdng 
by which, at présent, he makes an imposing effeot are not 
really his own; at ail events, it seems to me that the 
warmth and animation with which he has set fotÛï mâny 
things do not exactly form à, part of his nattuie. 

Get him to tell you something &bout Maler Mûller* if he 
has not donc so already. It is amnsing enongh to hear 
how his article in the Moren against Femow originated. 

I hope to hear from you to-motrow that your Fanée has 
been progressing. Hirt*s présence has been a diversion to 
me during thèse last days, and the only idea that has been 
worked out is the poem on the North American subject. 
I enclose the utile poem, which may be allowed to pass 
for the sake of variety. 

Hero is the note of the books, together with a letter 
from Humboldt. The books you will reçoive through my 
brother-in-law, to whom I am to-day sending a parcel; 

Farewell. SOH. 



340. — CtoETHB to Schiller. 

Weimar, Jtdy 3. 1797. 

Faust has, in the meantime, been laid aside ; the northem 
phantoms hâve for a time been driven baok by southem 
réminiscences ; however, I hâve very thoroughly gone over 
the plan and the gênerai survey* 

I am very glad that you hâve beoome personally ae- 
quainted with our old Eoman friend ; f you will in fotnre 
be better able to understand him and his wûrks. One oati 
see in his case also what good can be bronght About in an 
intelligent man by rich and almost complète ezperienee. 

* See Letters 274 and 275. f Hirt. Bee note to Letter 12^ 
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You are quite right in thinking that his logical opérations 
proceed very well when his premises are correct ; but it 
offcen happens that he lays down gênerai premises, which, if 
not false, are narrow and onesided, and then his conclusions 
hold good only for a time. Thus his dislike to Michel 
Angelo proceeds, from a fixed and untenable idea; and 
again in his essay on Laokoon — which I herewith enclose — 
he is right on many points and yet falls short in the main, 
for he does not perceive that the propositions of Lessing, 
Winkelmann, his own — ^nay, those of others also — do^no 
more than define the boundaries of Art. At the same time 
he is very right in the way he insists upon also having 
what is characteristic and pathetio in the plastic arts. 

This reminded me of an essay which I wrote several 
years ago, and not being able to fiud it, I hâve again taken 
up the matter which I remember very well, and hâve 
arranged in accordance with my own — I may doubtless 
say our — présent convictions. Perhaps I may be able to 
send it on Saturday. Hirt's essay is a good préparation 
for it, as it has been our latest prompter. Perhaps, and 
especially if Meyer retums with his treasures — this may 
give rise to much else, for when an opportunity occurs I 
mean again to take up the history of St. Peter's,* because 
this work also may be regarded as the basis of so many 
others. 

The Death Song,^ which I retum, is genuinely realistic 
and humorous in character, which in such cases so well be- 
comes uncivilised natures. It is one of the great merits of 
poetry to be able to transport us into such a state of mind, 
just as it is also one of its merits to be able more and more 
to extend the circle of poetic subjects. Farewell ; my kind 
<çreetings to your dear wife, and eDJoy and make as much 
and as good use of your time as possible. 

Of Meyer I hâve not yet heard anything. G. 

Could you not let me hâve a transctipt of your Wallen- 
steinf I hâve promised it to the Ihichess, who has 
already inquired several times with interest about your 
work. 

* Compare Letter 329. t ^^ Kaàowesmche Todtenklage, 
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341. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Jnly 7, 1797. 

I must at once send you the little note I hâve just 
receîved from Meyer. It was my most anxious, and at 
the présent moment, I may say, my onç wish, to know 
him back in Switzerland, where he got well so speedily 
last time, and will surely this time again recover his 
health. 

I am now preparing for my departure, so that I may 
get away immediately the Duke arrives. It would in a 
hundred dijfferent respects be delightful and well if you 
would come over hère for a few days ; I should, of course, 
in any case pay you another visit, but it could only be 
for a couple of hours, and we hâve much to discuss. More 
of this to-morrow moming. Farewell. 

G. 



342. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jnly 7, 1797. 

It seems to me that the présent is just the very 
moment for throwing light upon and for examining how far 
Greek works of art exhibit character ; for the views held 
by Winkelmann and Lessing still generally prevail, and 
our latest aesthetic critics, both in poetry and the plastic 
arts, are doing their very utmost to free what is beautifol 
in the Greeks from ail that is characteristic, and to make 
the characteristic the distinguishing mark of the modem 
idea of Beauty. It seems to me that modem analysts, 
by their efforts to regard the idea of Beauty as something 
distinct, and to exhibit it in a certain kind of singleness, 
hâve almost hoUowed it out and converted it into an empty 
Sound, that they hâve gone much too far in contrasting 
tho Beautiful with what is Correct and Appropriate, and 
that they hâve grossly exaggerated a séparation which is 
made only by tho philosopher, and which is admissible 
only from one point of view. 

Many, I find, err again in a différent manner, înasmucli 
as they refor the idea of Beauty much more to tho gub- 
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ject of a work of art than to the treatment of it, and 
hence they cannot but be perplexed when they bave to 
class under one single idea of Beauty, tbe ApoUo in tbe 
Vatican and otber similar figures — which are beautiful 
even in tbeir subject — with the Laokoon, a fawn, or otber 
painful or ignoble représentations. 

It is, as you know, tbe same witb poetry. How people 
bave ever plagued, and still are plaguing tbemselves to 
reconcile tbe rude and often low and ugly nature of Homer 
and tbe tragic poets witb tbe notions tbey bave formed 
of wbat tbe Greeks regarded as beautiful. Would tbat 
some one could once for ever venture to cast out of 
circulation tbe idea, nay tbe very word Beauty — witb 
wbicb, in fact, ail tbese false notions are inseparably con- 
nected — and, as ougbt to be, to set up trutb in its most 
comprebensive sensé in its place. 

Hirt's essay I sbould be very glad to bave in tbe 
Horen. You and Meyer — ^wben tbe patb is once opened 
up — migbt tben tbe more conveniently take up tbe 
tbread and find tbe public more prepared for it. I too 
migbt find my sbare of work in it, if tbe question con- 
cerning wbat is cbaracteristic and patbetic in Greek 
Works of art came to be tborougbly discussed, for I 
foresee tbat tbe investigations into Greek tragedy, wbicb 
1 intend making, will lead me to tbe same point. Your 
essay I am expecting witb eagerness. 

I bave now come to tbe conclusion tbat tbe musical part 
of tbe Almanack must be finisbed before anytbing else, as 
tbe composer will not otberwise bave bis part of tbe work 
finisbed in time. On tbis account I bave now set to work 
witb my poem on tbe Casting of tbe Bell, and since 
yesterday bave been studying Krûnitz's Encyclopedia, 
wbicb bas been of great use to me. Tbis poem I bave 
mucb at beart, but it will take me several weeks, as I 
require to get myself into so many différent kinds of 
dispositions, and bave also a great bulk of matter to work 
out. I am also not disinclined — ^if you encourage me in 
tbe idea — to write otber four or five small Nadowessian* 
poems, so tbat tbis species of poetry into wbicb I bave 
tbrown myself may be carried out in a variety of forma. 

* See Letters 337 (postacript) and 340. 
VOL. I. 2 A 
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Notliing lias this week corne of my projeoted viUît to 
Weimar, however, I trust to be able to acoompliah it 
next week. My Prologue is at présent atill going the 
round, as soon as it cornes baok I will send it or bring it 
myself. 

Farewell. My wife sends kindest greetings. 

Sca. 



343. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Welmar, Jnly 8, 1797. 

Hirt's essay possesses the ^eat merit of strongl^ 
enforcing what is cbaracteristic, and must — when it 
appears — ^necessarilv bring the question under discussion* 
I will try to get it for me Soren, Hère also is mine, 
which, as a whole and in part, I commend to jour 
indulgence as a hastîly written essay. I shall be anxious 
to hear how you are satisfied with the method and the 
ideas, and shall also be curions to hear Meyer's opinion 
in regard to the actual représentation of the work of art. 
This essay might be extended and made to treat of the 
principal statues of antiquity and other works of art, and 
I feel convinced, like you, that in so doing one would be 
acting very much in accordance with the wishes of ail 
those working in the domain of tragedy. 

As our friend Meyer is again safe upon northern 
territory, I see many a good thing in prospect. To-day I 
can say no more. Farewell, and get your Bell happiljr 
çast; I certainly advise you to try your hand at soma 
more Nadowessian poems. If possible, I shall trv to 
come ?iext week ; it would be very nice if you oould bo- 
come more intimately acquainted with Hirt, and oonld 
hear about his architectural déductions from himself. 

G. 

344. — Schiller «o Goethe. 

Jena, July 10, 1797* 

You bave in a few words, and in ariless manner, aaid 
some splendid things in this essay, and difiused wonderfol 
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cleamess over this difficult subject. In fact the essay îs a 
model as to the manner in which works of art ought to be 
regarded and judged ; but it is also a model as to the way 
principles should be applied In both of thèse respects I 
bave learned a great deal from it. 

More of this by word of mouth, for I think of bringing 
it over myself to-morrow, and, if nothing intervenes, I 
shall be with you at about three o'clock. In case you 
cannot conveniently take me in, please let me hâve a note 
at the gâte to that effeot, so that I may drive on straight 
to my brother-in-law*s. My wife will accompany me, and 
we propose staying till Thursday. 

I was heartily delighted to hear of Meyer's safe arrivai 
in his native town and of his health so speedily showing 
signs of improvement. It is also a great oomfort to me to 
know for certain that we shall not be very far separated, 
at ail events during the autumn and winter. 

Farewell. Humboldt begs me to ask you to send his 
Aeschylus as soon as possible to Presden, for he is in 
urgent need of it. 

SCH. 



345. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 19, 1797. 

You could not hâve given me any more delightfnl or 
more cheering news on the eve of my departure than that 
you intend spending the last week hère. I believe I shall 
not find myself deceived in thinking that our having been 
together will again be productive of mucb good ; so much 
lias been developing for the présent and so mUch is in pré- 
paration for the ûiture, that I shall start much more 
contentedly, for I hope to be pretty busy on the road, and 
on my return shall look forward to having your assistance. 
If we continue thus getting through différent works at the 
same time — proceeding oautiously with the larger ones 
while cheering and amusing ourselves with emaller ones — 
we shall yet accomplish a good deal. 

I herewith send you he^ck jova Polycrates; I hope that 
your Crânes may soon fly af(;er me. On Satorday you shall 

2 A 2 
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hear more definitely about my leaving. Farewell, and 
give my kind greetings to your dear wife. I wrote to 
Schlegel to-day. 

G. 

346. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 21, 1797. 

I can ne ver leave you withont feeling that something 
has been stirred up within me, and I should be glad if, in 
retum for tbe great good I gain from you, I conld help 
you in setting the wealth of your mind in motion. A 
relation of this kind, built upon mutual perfeotibility, 
must ever remain fresh and active, and in fact gain in 
variety, the more harmonious it becomes, and the more 
that tbat contrast vanishes, which in so many other 
instances alone prevents uniformity. I venture to hope 
that we shall gradually come to understand one another 
in ail such points as can be explained, and that in the 
case of those which — owing to their nature — cannot be 
understood, we shall remain close to each other in the way 
of feeling. 

The best and most fruitful method by which I can 
make use of our communications and make them my own 
is always this : that I apply them direotly to the work I 
am engaged in at the moment, and at once employ them 
productively ; and, as you say in your Introduction to 
Laokoon, that Art is wholly contained in every single 
work of art, so I think that ail that which is gênerai in 
Art must again be contained into the most spécial case, if 
the reality of the idea is to be preserved. And thus, I 
trust, my Wallenstein and whatever of importance I pro- 
duce in future shall, in a concrète form, show and contain 
the whole System of that which has been able to assi- 
milate itself with my nature during our intercourse with 
one another. 

The désire to take up this work is again very strong in 
me, for it contain s a more definite object, showing one's 
faoulties, the direction which their aotivity ought to take, 
and every step in it is of importance, so that there is no 
need for groping about helplessly among new and raw 
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subjects. I shall now, in the first place, try and finish 
mj poems for the Almanack, for the composers are very 
anxious to hâve them ; then I shall try my luck with the 
Crânes, and in September again return to my tragedy. 

The news I receive from you will bring a fruitfal 
change into the simple life to which I am now confined, 
and, besides receiving from you what is new, I shall stir 
up within me the old subjects that hâve been discussed 
between us. 

And so farewell, and think of me when among our friends, 
in the same way as you will ever be présent among us. My 
wife bids me send you a hearty farewell. 

Please do not forget the chorus from Prometheus. 

ScH. 



347. — Schiller to Professor Meyer, in St^fa. 

Jena, July 21, 1797. 

Most heartily do I bid you welcome back upon German 
ground, dear friend. Our anxiety on your account was 
often great, and sincerely do we rejoice to hear that your 
health is again improving. 

I am ashamed to think that the first words you receive 
from me, since you left, will meet you on your way back to 
us ; but much as I would hâve had to say to you by word 
of moiith, there was nothing that I should hâve cared to 
send across the mountains. What we were busy about 
hère, and how wo ail were, you hâve doubtless heard 
thiough our mut u al friend ; hé will also hâve told you 
how often you were in our thoughts. From him I heard, 
with the deepest interest, ail that concerned you; how 
tidmirably you were employing your time, and what 
treasures you were collecting for us ail. 

We too, also, as you know, hâve not been idle, and 
Icast of ail can this be said of our friend, who, during 
thèse last years, may be said to hâve actually surpassed 
himself. His epic poem you hâve, of course, read ; and 
you will admit that it is the climax of his, and of the 
whole of our modem art. I hâve watched it coming into 
life, and was almost as much astounded at this process as 
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with the work itself. While other men, like oxtrselveB, 
hâve to collect and to test their materials laborionsly 
before they succeed slowly in prodnoing anything toler- 
able, he has but gently to shake the tree, and ifs loveliest 
fruits, ripe and heavy, fall into his hands. It is încon- 
ceivable with what ease he is now gathering în, for his 
own use, the fruits of a well-spent life and of a oontinued 
self-culture ; how important and sure are ail his steps, 
and his clear-sightedness, in regard to himself and his enb- 
jects, how it saves him from vain endeavours and gropings 
about in the dark. But you hâve him by you now, and 
can convince yourself of ail this with your own eyes. You 
will, however, also agrée with me in thinking that on the 
height where he now stands, he should direct his thoughts 
more to representing the beautiful form he has assumed, 
than to starting oflT upon new subjects ; in short, that he 
should now dévote himself wholly to poetical practice. 
"When any one of the thousands who stnve to reach this 
height, has succeeded in forming himself into a beautiful 
and perfeot whole, then, in my opinion, he cannot do 
better than to seek every possible form of expression for 
it ; for, however far he might still advance, he never coold 

five anything higher. I confess, however, that whatever 
e might gain by a longer sta,y in Italy for certain 
purposes, would nevertheless always seem to me to be 
lost for the object highest and nearest to him. Hence, 
even on this account, dear friend, try and induce him to 
come back soon, and not to try and seek that afar off 
which he himself possesses at home. 

I hâve the pleasant hope that you may both perhaps be 
again within my reach this winter, and that we may 
continue our old delightfal life of intercourse, communi- 
cating our thoughts and feelings to one another. My 
health has, indeed, not improved much, but neither bas it 
become worse, and this is a good sign. My courage and 
pleasure in my work still exist, and the transition from 
spéculation and production has refreshed and made me feel 
younger. 
Your lady-pupil* I hâve also become acquaînted with, 

* Amalia yon Imhof, who likcwiâe possessed ooiudderable talent for 
painting. 
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and hâve been delighted with lier talent and her pleasant 
natute. She thinks of you with lively interest, and I 
hope that the poetio talent, whioli lias meanwhile beoome 
80 beautifully developed in her, will prove not to hâve 
injured the other. 

Farewell, my valued friend. I am looking eagerly 
forward to the more direct acoounts that G. will give me 
of you. My wife sends you kindest greetings. Since you 
left there has been an increase in my family, as you may 
perhaps hâve heard, and Karl you will find a fine and 
well-dispoBed boy. 

SCH. 



348. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Weimar, July 22, 1797. 

To-day I can only send you my beat thanks for you and 
your wife's kind farewell greeting, and for the Morm I 
reoeived. 

The longer I remain hère, the greater is the number of 
small matters I find to attend to, and the time passes 
without my taking in or producing anything, and I shall 
hâve to take care that I do not get impatient. 

Math Schlegel has just left me. It seems that it was a 
wish to become better acquainted with you that brought 
him hère again. 

Please hâve your JDiver, Poly craies, and The Ohve re- 
copied for me ; the copies I had I sent to Meyer. I might, 
perhaps, on my joumey, meet with some good Christian 
or heathenish soûls to whom I should like to read them. 
Before I leave I shall send you another letter, whatever 
happons. 

a 

349. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, July 23, 1797. 

To hâve to wait when one's things are ail packed up, is 
a most wretohed state to be in, and I hope that you may 
very speedily be released from it. It is well that your 
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time is at the présent moment taken up with a rnimber of 
small occupations and amusements, for which a disturbed 
and indefinîte state of mind at ail times suffices. 

Humboldt writes that his wife is again laid up wîth 
fever. This will be a pretty journey for them, for, of 
course, they will meanwhile hâve to remain in Dresden. 
I tell you this by way of comfort, as the Jew said to 
Shylock : other men hâve ill-luck too. 

The three articles which Humboldt has just retumed to 
me I herewith enclose. The Nadowessian poem Humboldt 
thinks horrible, but what he says against it applies only 
to the rudeness of the subject. It is really curions that in 
matters poetical, in spite of great sympathy being shown 
on the one hand, such direct opposition can be met with 
on the other. 

My ZauherleJirling (MagiciarCa Apprentîce) I hâve sent 
to my musical composer in Stuttgart. It seems to me to 
be admirably suited to a cheerful melody, for its movement 
is passionate throughout. 

Farewell. I shgîll write again the day after to-morrow, 
if nothing happens meanwhile. 

ScH. 



350. — Schiller io Goethe. 

Jena, July 24, 1797. 

I shall to-day send Bottiger the Klopstockiana^ and also 
add a few lines myself. 

It was most unwelcomo news to me this moming, after 
a sleepless night, to hear that you had been ailing. I 
hope that this letter may find you in a state of con- 
valescence, to which the arrivai of the Duke may perhaps 
contribute its sharo. Under the circumstances, you will 
now hâve to wait for a more settled state of health. 

I herewith send you for your amusement an entirely 
new work,* which exhibits German industry in an 
entirely new fashion. Such an exhibition of nullity, 
absurdity, and impudence is certainly possible only in 

* The title of this work is, Gustave IIL Tod, ein psycJioîogisch'' 
moralisclies Gemàlde. 
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thèse latest times of our literature, where the rapid ex- 
cliange of ideas and forms no longer allows any distinction 
to be made between what is mine and thine. I hâve 
among other things found it to contain passages, half a 
page in length, taken from my aesthetic works without 
acknowledging them to be quotations, and hâve been not a 
little surprised to hear my ipsissima verha resounding from 
the royal ni ou th. 

To make up for this, however, I hâve durîng thèse last 
days heard of a new poet, from whom, at least, something 
better may be expected. He lives at Friedberg, near 
Frankfort, is called Schmidt, and, as I conclude from his 
mode of life, must live in a wild state of solitude, and 
possibly in poor circumstances. From a few spécimens 
which 1 enclose, you will see that there is something in 
the man, and that genuine depth of feeling and a certain 
élévation of mind shines forth from out his rude and 
harsh style of language. When this half-savage succeeds 
in getting his diction and verse thoroughly under his 
command, and in obtaining an outward grâce for the 
inward substance, I shall hope to hâve in him an acquisi- 
tion for future Almanacks. If he pleases you likewise, 
the question would be whether, as in the case of our 
Captain von Steigentesch, you could not say a few encou- 
raging words to him when you are in Frankfort. 

I must stop for to-day, for my pen is on the point of 
falling from my hand from very weariness. Be sure to 
let me hear to-morrow how you are. My wife also sends 
you her heartiest good wishes that you may soon be better. 
Farewell. 

ScH. 

351. — Goethe to SchillePw. 

Wcimar, July 26, 1797. 

Accept my heartfelt thanks for your sympathy about 
the state of my health. The conséquences of a cold had tor- 
mcnted me rather badly for four-and-twenty hours ; now, 
however, I am quite well again, and hope to start by 
the end of the week. I herewith return the re-murdered 
or rather the putrescent, Gustavus the Third. It is a 
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regolar hotch-potch, such as the German public deligbts 
in. Thèse kind of works bave taken tbe place of the 
conversations in tbe realm of tbe dead, and tbey always 
make a great impression npon onr truth-loving naiion. 

Tbe new poet is thorougbly good, and I snonld like to 
become acquainted witb bim. You will perbaps correct 
some trifles bere and tbere, for tbe sake of cleamess. 
His solitary life and narrowness are very perceptible, 
bowever. 

The Duke arrived yesterday, and looks very well. The 
celebrated Marianne Meyer* is also bere. It is a pîty tbat 
sbe did not corne a few days earlier. I sbonld bave liked 
you to bave become acquainted witb tbis remarkable 
cbaracter. Farewell, and give my kind greetin^s to your 
dear wife. As I saw tbe poems in your copyist's band- 
writing, I imagined tbat tbe Crânes bad already taken 
fligbt. I am to-day so out of humour tbat I must speedîlj 
come to an end even witb my prose. 

G. 



362. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Jiily 28, 1707. 

Being uncertain wbetber tbîs letter will find you in 
Weimar, I mean only to send a few words to bid you good- 
bye. We were beartily glad to know you were so soon 
better again, and to bear tbat you were at last about to 
see your wisb fulfilled. Let me now bope tbat your 
joumey may be of benefit to you, and tbat, sbould you fail 
to meet witb* interesting acquaintances, tbe time may be 
sbortened to you by the Muses. Perbaps a beautifal pœtic 
dove may arise from tbe sbip of your travels, perbaps^ 
even the Crânes may be flying from soutb to nortb. Tbe 
latter are still in a state of rest witb me, and I avoid 
tbinking of them so as to send fortb some otber things 
first. Moreover, tbe looking over poems by friends, bom 
maie and female, tbe edîting of Agnes wm ÏAîien and the 

* Marianne Meyer was the daughter of a Jewish bankttr in Berlin 
and, like her sister Sara, was celebrated for her great beauty, ker rich 
intellectual gifts, refinement and amiability. 
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equipping of the Horen, distraot my mînd a good deal, and 
not in a very enjoyable way. 

I Bent Schlegel a few remarks npon his Prometheus ; in 
his reply — whicli I enclose — ^he explains his intention 
somewhat broadly, but not very satisfactorily. However, 
I bave done my part, and, in fact, tbings were beyond 
remedy. 

I hâve informed my poet Scbmidt, in Frieclberg, and 
also Hôlderlin, of your approacbing visit to Frankfort ; it 
now only dépends upon thèse good people having sufficient 
courage to appear before you. I should be very glad to 
hear that you bad met them, and think that thèse poetic 
individuals may not be unwelcome to you in prosaic 
Frankfort. You will probably also find the Impérial 
Captain von Steigentesch there, and see what he is worth. 
Again we send you our blessing for your joumey, and fare 
you right well, 

ScH. 

353. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, July 29, 1797* 

To-morrow, in good eamest, I shall at last set off from 
this, just four weeks later than I had intended. Consider- 
ing the difificulty I bave had in getting away, my joumey 
ought by rights to become very important ; I am afraid, 
however, that it will be like other human things. From 
Frankfort, at ail events, you shall bave a few words. 

I bave been reading our attempts at ballad-writîng 
aloud, and seen them produce a good effect. In the case 
of your Glove^ a doubt was raised as to whether one could 
say ein Thier lèche sich die Zunge (an animal licks its 
tongue). I really did not know what to say to this. 

Schlegers essay I herewith retum; it is indeed the 
same with poems as with actions, one is in an awkward 
position when called upon to défend them. 

Farewell. You said recentlj that only poetry could pro- 
duce a disposition for poetry, and as this is very true, it 
is also évident how much timeapoet loses when he dévotes 
himself to the world, especially when in no want of subject- 
matter. I am already dreading the empiric breadth of the 
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world beforo me, but we must hope for the beat, and when 
wo meet again we shall recruit ourselves with a number 
of stories and observations. I now bid you, your dear 
wife, and those belonging to you, farewell. G. 

As Boie bas not let us hear anytbing about himself yet, 
I send the post-receipt as a proof, at least, of my good-will, 
and it ought at ail events to bo made some use of in case 
the packet should be lost. You may, perhaps, bave an 
opportunity of asking Boie about it. 



354. — Schiller to Goethe. 

• Jena, August 7, 1797. 

We are very anxious, dear friend, to hear how your 
joumey went ofiF. The oppressive beat during the day, 
and the almost incessant thunderstorms at night, bave 
made us very anxious about you ; for it was almost insup- 
portable hère, and my nerves wero so much affected that I 
bave scarcely yet recovered. 

I can, therefore, tell you but little to-day, for I scarcely 
feel myself quite free yet from the great feverishness from 
which I havo been suÔering for the last week, and I was 
really afraid of being attacked by some serions illness. 

Zelter sent me, a few days since, the mélodies to your 
Bayadere, and Mignon's song. The latter pleases me par- 
ticularly. The music to the bail ad does not suit ail the 
stanzas equally well, it is true, but in the case of some, as 
for instance, the third last, the chorus : Wir tragen die 
Jugend (youth we carry), it is very good. I enclose the 
music in case you may meet any people in Frankfort with 
good voices who could sing it to you. 

Herder has now also retumed our ballads, which I had 
sont him to look at ; but I cannot see from his letter what 
kind of impression they hâve made upon him. On the 
other hand, I learn that my Diver is merely an improved 
remodelling of a story narrated and sung by a certain 
Nicolaus Pesce. Do you happen to know anything about 
this Nicolaus Pesée, with whom I bave so nnezpectedly 
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corne into compétition ? Moreover, we cannot expeot any- 
thing from Herder for this year's Horen ; he complains of 
his poverty, but assures me that this only makes lum value 
tlie riches of others the more. 

I hâve during thèse last days again been looking into 
Diderot, Sur la Peinture, in order to strengthen myself in 
the inspiriting company of his genius. It seems to me that 
it is the same with Diderot as with many others who 
hit the truth with their feelings, but often lose it again 
through their reasoning. In his aesthetic works, I think, 
he still looks too much to foreign and moral aims, he does 
not seek thèse sufficiently in the subject itself and in its 
représentation. To him the beautiful work of art must 
always serve some other purpose. And as that which is truly 
beautiful and perfect in art must necessarily make men 
better, he seeks this effect of art in its substance, and in 
some definite resuit for the understanding, or for the moral 
sentiment. I believe it to be one of the advantages of 
our modem System of philosophy, that we hâve a simple 
formula for expressing the subjective effect of the aesthetic, 
witbout destroying its character. 

Farewell. Gladden us soon with good news. My wife 
sends her warmest greetings ; the little ones are well and 
merry; other news of our little circle I hâve none to 
send. 

SCH. 

355. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Frankfort on the Main, August 9, 1797. 

I arrived in Frankfort happily and in good health, 
without having met with the slightest inconvenience, and 
now, seated in a quiet and cheerful abode, I am reflecting 
what it is to start out into the world at my time of life. 
At an earlier âge we are more impressed and confused by 
objects, because we are unable to judge or to comprehend 
them ; but yet we settle matters more easily, inasmuch as 
we only take up what lies in our path, and pay little heed 
to what lies to the light or to the leffc. At a later period 
we come to know things better ; our interest is alive to a 
greater number of eubjeots, and we should feel very 111 at 
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ease did not self-possession and method then corne to onr 
assistance. I will now try, as well as I oan, to put to rights 
ail that lias occurred to me withîn the last week, test my 
schemes on Frankfort itself, as a city that embraces a great 
deal, and then prépare myself for my further travels. 

It struck me as very remarkable to note the peculiar 
character of the pnblio in a large oity. Feople live in a 
perpétuai whirl of getting and spending, and that whioh 
we call mood (Stimmung) can neither be produoed nor 
communioated. Ail amusements, even the théâtre, are 
meant only to be diversions, and the great fondness of the 
reading publie for journals and romances, arises from the 
fact that journals always, and romances generally, bring 
diversion to diversion. 

I think I hâve even observed a kind of aversion towards 
poetical works, or at ail events in so far as they are 
poetical, which, owing to the above reasons, appears to 
me quite natural. Foetry demands, nay, it enforces, a 
collected state of mind, it isolâtes man against his will, it 
is repeatedly forcing itself on the attention, and in the 
wide world (not to speak of the great world) is as inoon- 
venient as a faithful mistress. 

I am now accustoming myself to write down what 
strikes me in the things I see, and what I think of them, 
without calling upon myself to make any very accorate 
observations, or to give any very mature opinion on the 
subjects, or even to think of putting them to any future 
use. When one has corne quite to the end of one's joumey, 
the material in hand can then be made use of as subjeot- 
matter with a greater amount of clearness. 

I hâve been to the théâtre several times, and also made 
a methodical plan for forming an opinion of it. I hâve 
been gradually trying to fill this up, and it has now for 
the ôrst time forcibly struck me that in reality a good 
descriptive account of a joumey can be given only when 
the country described is one foreign to the writer, wbere 
he stands in no relation to any one. No one would ever 
venture to write about the place where he usually reâdes, 
unless the question were a mère enumeration of existing 
circumstanoes ; the same is the oase with everything that 
stands in any measure near to iis ; one feels, in the first 
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place, that it would be an aot of impiety publioly to express 
even one's most just and moderate judgment npon thingâ. 
Thèse observations lead to good résulta, and sbow me the 
path that has to be pursued. Thns, for example, I am 
comparing the théâtre hère with the onein Weimar; when 
I hâve seen the one in Stuttgart, perhaps something of 
gênerai importance may be said about the three, at ail 
events, something that might be expressed publioly. 

Farewell, and keep in good health and good spirits in 
your garden-house. My kind greetings to your dear wife. 
When once I manage to get back into the Jena palace, no 
one will readily drive me out of it again. It is a good 
thing that I hâve already contributed my part to the 
Almanaoh of the Muse», for I can as little expect to write 
a poem during my journey as to meet a phœnix. Again 
I bid you a hearty farewell. 

G. 

366. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Schmidt, from Friedberg, has been with me; his ap- 
pearance was not impleasant, but neither did he leave a 
favorable impression. On the whole he is a good-looking 
young fellow, with a small head on moderately broad 
shoulders, capital legs and feet, holds himself well, is 
cleanly and respectably dressed aocording to the fashion 
hère. His features are small and close together, hig eyes 
small and blaok, his hair black and eut close to his head 
in the sans-culottish style. He makes strange oontortions 
with his mouth, as if he wished to give a certain peouliar 
expression to what he said. He is the son of a well-to- 
do merchant, who thought of making him a clergyman, 
whereby the fellow was whoUy turned out of his course. 
I think that lie would hâve done very well had he been 
brought up to some oiroumsoribed way of life, and a not 
very extensive traffioking business, for he seems to possess 
energy and a certain intensity of feeling. I should hâve 
liked best to hâve seen him among the national guards. 
The resuit will show, but I fear we shall not hâve mûch 
pleasure in him. In the first plaoe, therefore, granted 
that he is not a man of straightened oircumstances, but one 
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who, according to his own account, his appearance and his 
dress, lives in tolerable comfort, then it is a bad sign in 
him not to show any trace of aspiration, liberality, love, and 
confidence. He presented himself to me with the shallow 
egotism of an ex-student. But at the same time there was 
no trace of uncouthness, or of any awkwardness in his 
behaviour, except the contortions of his mouth. 

In my réception of him I took my stand upon the fiact 
that you had sent him to me, and in this way started a 
good mauy subjects ; but no chord of sympathy was strack 
between us, noither in regard to subjects either gênerai or 
particular, nor even in regard to Keinholdt and Fichte, of 
both of whom he had heard. In fact I could not draw 
anything of any conséquence from him, except that during 
the last year he had taken up certain views of life through 
which ho had felt himself drawn towards poetry (which 
may bo ail vory good), but that he had also become con- 
vincod that true culture consisted only in a certain con- 
nection between philosopby and poetry. Against this I 
hâve nothing to say, if only I had not to hear it from the 
lips of a young man. Otherwise he went as he came 
before a conversation on any one subject had been set on 
foot, and this short visit was long enough for me. His 
reserved manner reminded me of Hôlderlin, although he 
is both a taller and a better made man. As soon as 1 hâve 
seen Hôlderlin I shall compare the two men more closely 
and send you my conclusion. I hâve, in my earlier years 
especially, met with several charaoters of this kind, and 
I hâve como to see what they are really worth. This 
has been my gênerai expérience : men belonging to the 
mercantile class who take to literature, and more especi- 
ally to poetry, havo and retain a peculiar tournure. Some 
of them exhibit a certain eamestness and intenseness, a 
certain endeavour, but they seem to me as little capable 
of any exaltation as of the idea upon which ail dépends. 
Ferhaps I am doing this class a wrong, and there may be 
many belonging to other classes who are no better. Look 
back upon your own expérience ; you will, doubtless, also 
find exceptional cases. — 

It usually happons that wo are more anxions about 
those who are on the move, and yet it should often be the 
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very reverse. Thus your dear letter of the 7tli tells me 
that you hâve not been quite well, wliile I hâve suffered 
little or nothing from the weather. The thunderstorms 
cooled the atmosphère during the nights, and in the 
morning we started very early and rested during the 
hottest hours of the day ; and even though we did travel 
for some hours while it was very hot, still there is 
generally a current of air on the hills and in the valleys 
where streams are flowing. At ail events I arrived in 
Frankfort, having met with little inconvenience fon the 
road. I should now like again to accustom myself to life 
in a large town ; to accustom myself not only to travel, 
but also to live while travelling ; if only this be not 
totally denied me by fate, for I am very well aware that 
my nature is ever striving after a calm and collected state 
of mind, and that it has no enjoyment in anything that 
interfères with this. Had I not in my Hermann und 
Dorothea an example that modem subjects, when conceived 
in a certain sensé, could adapt themselves to the Epie, I 
should not care to know anything further about an in- 
crease of empiricism. On the stage, as I hère again see, 
there is much that might be done at the présent moment, 
but it would hâve to be handled lightly, and treated in 
Gozz's fashion ; however, it is in no sensé worth the 
trouble. 

Meyer has given our ballads a very good réception. As 
I hâve written to him every week from Weimar to Stàfa, 
I hâve already received several letters from him hère ; his 
is a pure and truly progressive nature, and of inestimable 
value in every sensé. I will hasten to get hold of him 
again in person, and never let him away from me again. 

I sincerely pity the old man on the Topfberg that he 
should be doomed — God knows by what strange freak — to 
put difficulties in his own path and in that of others. I, 
a thousand times, prefer the Frankfort bankers, merchants, 
brokers, traders, Jews, gamblers, and speculators, who at 
ail events gain something for themselves even though 
they trip up others by the heels. Nicolaus Pesce, as 
far as I remember, is the hero of the story you hâve 
handled — a diver by profession. But if, in the case of a 
remodelling like yours, our old friend can venture to 
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bring forward the chroniole which gave a report of thô 
little story, how can we take it amiss of the rest of the 
pubh'c when in regard to romances they inqnire whether 
it ail really happened ? As curions an example is given 
by Diderot, who, notwithstanding his great genius, hia 
depth of feeling and clear understanding, conld not come 
to see that cnltnre must go its own course through art, 
that it cannot be subservient to any other, that it is Tery 
aptly connected with ail others, etc. — which is surely 
easy enough to comprehend, as the facts stand ont so 
prominently. 

Most whimsioal is poor Kosegarten, who, after havins 
ail his life sung and twittered just as kind nature had 
shaped his throat and beak, is now strivitig to display 
his individualiiy on the rack of the neW philosophioal 
demands, and bas his beggarly coat trailing on the 
ground after him in order to feel assured of having some 
such royal garment in his wardrobe. I shall at once 
despatch the exhibitum to M^er. However, people like 
this, who can fancy that the Nothingness of our Art is its 
AU, are better off than we who are more or less convinoed 
that the Ail of our Art is nothing. 

Sceptical realism looks well in a traveller. Whatever 
of idealism there is still left in me is carried carefdlly 
locked up in a casket, like the Undenian pigmy womaa ; * 
you will, therefore, hâve to be patient with me in this 
respect. Probably I shall be able to write ont that little * 
story for you while on my travels. However I shall flrst 
wait a couple of months, for although in the empixio 
-World almost everything has a disagreeable effect ttpon 
me, still as a whole ît does one a great deal of gooa to 
ônd oneself at last coming to a ^ear conscioasness of 
one*s self. Parewell, and interpret for yomaself my often 
strange words in accordance with what you know of me, 
for it would be impossible for me to rectify myself and 
to bring thèse rhapsodical fancies into any conneotioii or 
consistency. 

My kind sreetîngs to your dear wife, and ptay hold our 
Agnes and Amalia in your good estimation ; one does not 
know what one has in such natures till one looks abcmt 

* Die neue Mdusina, See also note to Letter 276. 
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the wide world in the hope of findÎDg similat ones. You, 
my friend, hâve the gift of being able to give instruction 
which is denied to me ; both of thèse pupils of yours will, 
I feel sure, yet accomplish much that is good, if only they 
communicate their views and learn to understand more 
about the fundamental demands of Art in regard to the 
disposition of the whole. 

G. 



357. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Frankfort, August 17, 1797» 

Yesterday I was présent at a représentation of the 
opéra Palmira, which, taken as a whole, was very well 
and properly given. What especially pleased me was 
that I had a good opportunity of examining one part of it 
most thoroughly, namely, the scenery ; it is the work of a 
Milanese, Fuentes by name, who is at présent living hère» 
The great difficulty as regards scenic architecture is that 
one must hâve a knowledge of the principles of genuine 
architecture and yet be able to deviate from them in ordet 
to attain the end in view. Architecture, in the higher 
sensé, ought to hâve an earnest, lofty, and steadfast 
character and expression — it can scarcely attend to what 
is graceful without beooming weak — and yet upon the 
stage everything has to présent a graceful appearance^ 
Theatrical architecture should be light, omamental, and 
varied, and yet should at the saine time represent thé 
gorgeous, the lofty, and the noble. The décorations, 
especially of the background, ought in fact to be tableaux ; 
the scene-painter has to go a step further than the land- 
scape-painter, who must also understand how to modify 
architecture according to his requirements. The scenic 
décorations to Palmira furnish instances from which the 
rules of scène painting might be deduced ; there are six 
scènes which foUow one another in two acts without any 
single one being repeated; they are designed with 
judicious variety and gradation. One sees from them 
that the artist is acquainted with ail the resources of 
genuine architecture, even wheh he builds as never would 
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or should be bnilt ; everything retaîns the semblance of 
possibility, and ail his constructions are based npon the 
idea of what is demanded by reality. His ornamentations 
are vory rich, but applied and distributed with genuine 
taste. In tho case of the artist in question we hâve an 
example of the great stucco-school which exists in Milan, 
and of which a knowledge can be got from the prints of 
Albertolli. Ail the proportions tend to what is slender, 
as do likewise ail the figures, statues, bas-reliefs, and 
painted lookers-on; the excessive length and powerfdl 
gestures of many of the figures are not mère mannerism, 
but hâve been required to be thus by necessity and taste. 
The colouring is faultless, and the style of painting very 
free and bold. The work exhibits ail the perspective 
contrivances, ail the charms of masses arranged accord- 
ing to the différent points of direction. The several parts 
are perfectly distinct and clear without being hard, and 
the whole is most admirably consistent. One perceives 
in the endless détails the rosult of the studios of a great 
school, and the knowledge which has been acquired by 
several générations of men, and it may doubtless be 
said that this style of Art is hère brought to its highest 
point ; a pity it is that the man's health is so délicate and 
that his life is despaired of. I will see that what I hâve 
hère given as a mère hurried sketch shall be arranged and 
worked out in a better manner. 

And now farewell, and let me hear from you again soon. 
I am often by you on your peaceful height, and when it is 
raining hard I think of the rushing of the Leutra* and its 
windings. 

I shall not come back till I feel a surfait of empirîcism, 
as we cannot think of a totality. Farewell, and give my 
kind greetings to ail. 

G. 

358. — Goethe to Schilleii. 

Frankfort, August 17, 1797. 

A thought has struok me which, as it may be important 
for the rest of my journey, I will at once oommunicate to 

♦ A little river which flows past Jena. 
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y ou so as to liave your opinion in how far it may be right 
and in how far I am right in allowing myself to he led by 
it. In folio wing the calm and cold path of an observer, 
nay, of mère looker-on, I very soon remarked that the 
accounts which I had given of certain objects was in some 
measure sentimental, and this struck me so forcibly that I 
was instantly induced to reflect npon the cause, and found 
the foUowing to be the state of the case. In gênerai that 
which I see and expérience combines very well with ail 
my other knowledge, and is not nnpleasant to me, because 
I class it with the gênerai mass of what I know, and it 
helps to increase my capital. On the other hand, I conld 
not name anything met with on my whole journey, that has 
in any way given rise in mô to sentiment (Em^Jindung), the 
fact being that I am to-day as composed and unmoved as 
under the most ordinary circumstances and occurrences. 
Whence, therefore, comes this seeming state of senti- 
mentality, which is to me the more remarkable because for 
some time past I hâve felt no trace of it in my nature, 
unless the poetic mood could be so called? Might one, 
therefore, not be poetically disposed towards a subject that 
is not wholly poetical itself, and hence be in a certain 
intermediate state ? 

I hâve carefully observed the objects which produce 
this etîect and hâve found to my astonishment that in fact 
they are symbolical, that is (as I scarcely need say), 
they are eminent cases which, in characteristic variety, 
stand as the représentatives of many others, embrace a 
certain totality in themselves, demand a certain succes- 
sion, excite similar and foreign subjects in my mind, and 
thus, from within as well as from without, lay claim to a 
certain oneness and universality. Hence they are what 
a happy subject is to a jpoet, happy objects for the man ; 
and as one cannot give them any poetic form, because 
one récapitulâtes them to oneself, one has at least to 
give them an idéal form, that is, a human form in the 
higher sensé, in fact, what in the much-abused expression 
is called sentimental. Hence you wiU not laugh but only 
smile when, to my own astonishment, I tell you that, if I 
should note down anything of my travels for friends or 
for the public, I shall be in danger of writing a sentimental 
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journey, Yet I would not, as you know, fear any word, 
éveil the most depreciatory, if the treatment justîôed me in 
what I did, nay, even tbiough I could be so fortunate as to 
give the depreciated word back its dignity. 

I refer you to what you yourself hâve so beautifuUy 
unfolded, to what is the customary language between us, 
and would ask : when is a sentimental pbenomenon (wbioh 
we dare not despise be it ever so troublesome) intolérable ? 
I answer : when the idéal is directly conneoted with what 
is common. This can happen only in the case of an empty 
style, wanting both in substance and form, for this would 
annihilate both the idea and the object ; the former, wMch 
can be significant and occupy itself only with what is signi- 
ficant, and the latter, which can be thoroughly good and 
right without being significant. 

As yet I hâve found but two such objects ; the public 
square in which I am living — which, in regard to its posi- 
tion and ail that takes place in it, is symbolical at every 
moment ; and the area occupied by my grandfather's house, 
courtyard, and garden — which has been converted by wise, 
enterprising people from its contracted patriarçhall con- 
dition, as occupied by an old magi strate of Frankfort, into 
a most useful market-place. The house itself, by strange 
coincidences, was destroyed at the time of the bombardment, 
and although for the most part now a mère mound of 
débris, is worth double what was paid for it to my people 
eleven years ago by the présent proprietors. Now, in ao 
far as it may be supposed that the place will again be pur- 
chased and rebuilt by some new speoulator, you will eaaily 
perceive that in more than one sensé it must, and espeoially 
according to my view, stand as a symbol of many tliousands 
of other cases in this thriving mercantile city. 

In this case, of course, there is in addition the loving 
remembrance I hâve of it ; but when, on the farther course 
of my journey, having been made observant by thèse cases, 
I direct my attention not merely to what is remarhaJbie, 
but to what is significant^ I cannot fail to gather in a ribh 
harvest for myself and others. I will first try hère, and 
see what I can observe of the sj^mbolical, but shall moie 
particularly study this subject m regard to places with 
which I am unacquainted, and am now seeing for tbe first 
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time. If I succeed in tHis, then — without wisJûng to 
pursue the trial very exfcensively, and y et going into thé 
depth in every case, and always as far I may be permitted — 
I cannot fail to carry away booty enough from well-known 
lands and régions. 

Tell me your tboughts on this snbject in good time, so 
that I. may bo instructed, confirmed, invigorated and 
cbeered. Tbe matter is an important one, for it annule the 
contradiction wliich lies between my nature and direct ex- 
périence, and which in former years I was never able to 
solve immédiat ely and happily. For I confess that I would 
rather hâve turned straight home again, in order to work 
out of my inmost being phantoms of every kind, than to 
hâve again, as hitherto, to buffet with the million-faced 
Hydra of Empiricism ; for he who does not seek pleasure 
or advantage from it had better draw back in good time, 

Thus much for to-day, although I hâve another im- 
portant chapter of a similar kind to discuss, virhich I mean 
to take in hand one day soon, and beg you to give me your 
thoughts on the subject. Farewell, my kind greetings to 
your circle, and please do not let any one except those 
dearest to you know or hear any thing of my letters. 

G. 



359. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Angust 17, 1797. 

The description virhich you give me of Frankfort and 
large towns in gênerai is not comforting, either to the 
poet or to the philosopher, but the truth of it is very évi- 
dent, and it being now an established point that a man 
poétises and philosophises only for himself, nothing can be 
said against it ; on the contrary, it strengthens one in the 
good path that has been entered upon, and cuts off ail 
temptation of applying poetry to anything outward. 

This much has also become clear to me from my few 
expériences, that, taken as a whole, people can be made 
either very happy or very unhappy by poetry, and, it seems 
to me, where the one end is not to be attained the other 
should be our aim. They must be discomforted and an 
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end put to their own self-satisfaction, they mtist be 
thrown into a state of nneasiness and surprise. Poetry 
mnst confront them either as a Genius or as a Spectre. By 
this nieans alone will people leam to believe in the 
existence of Poetry, and to hâve respect for the poet. I 
hâve, moreover, nowhere found this respect greater than in 
this set of persons, although, at the same time, it was 
nowhere so unfniitful and so wanting in inclination. There 
is something that speaks to the poet in overything, and 
you may be ever so nnbelieving a realist, still you wiU 
hâve to admit that this X is the germ of idealism, and that 
it is this alone that prevents real life, with its common 
Empiricism, from destroying ail susceptibility for the 
pœtical. It is indeed true that this is far from being 
siifficient to promote a genuinely pœtical and œsthetic state 
of mind, in fact, this state of mind is freqnently hindered 
by it, just as freedom is through moral tendencies ; but 
much is already gained by an outlet from Empiricism 
being opened up. 

I hâve, as I see, acquired but little honour "with my pro^ 

têgé, Herr Schmidt, but I will hope for the best till I can 

do so no longer. I happen, in fact, to be in that desperate 

' tase when it becomes a matter of conséquence to me that 

Ether people should be "worth something, and that something 
hould be made out of them ; hence I shall hold by this 
Holderlin and Schmidt as long as possible. 

Herr Schmidt, as he is now, is indeed but the counter- 
caricature of the Frankfoi-t empirical world, and just as 
this city has no time to look into itself, so this man and 
others in a similar position cannot get out of themselves 
at ail. In the ono case, I might say, we hâve sentiment 
enough, but no object for it ; in the other, the bare, empty 
object without sentiment. And thus we everywhere hâve 
only the materials for a man such as the poet requires, but 
they are scattered, and hâve not taken hold of one another. 
I should like to know whether this Schmidt, this Bichter, 
and this Holderlin, would, under ail circumstances, hâve 
remained absolutely as subjective, as eccentric, and as 
monosyllabic ? Whether it is not owing to something 
primitive, simply the want of œsthetic nourishment ana 
influence from without, and the opposition of the empirio 
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world, in which they live, against tbeir idealistic tendency, 
that bas produced this ïinfortunate result. I am very much 
inclined to believe tbe latter to bave been tbe case, and 
even tbougb a powerful and bappy nature overcomes every- 
thing, still it seems to me tbat many a good talent is lost 
in tbis way. 

Your remark tbat tbose wbo enter tbe domain of poetry 
from a certain class, possess a certain amount of earnestness 
and intenseness, but no freedom, cahnness and cleamess, is 
doubtless very true. Earnestness and intenseness are tbe 
necessary and natural conséquence wben inclination and 
occupation come into conflict, wben one is isoïated and 
tbrown back upon oneself ; bence tbe mercbant's son wbo 
writes poetry must be possessed of greater deptb tban 
usual if be is to tbink only of some sucb tbing. But it is 
just as natural tbat be sbould turn more to tbe moral side 
tban to tbe aestbetie, inasmucb as be feels witb passionate 
vebemence, is driven into bimself, and finds tbat objects 
repel ratber tban tbat tbey lay bold of bim, and bence be 
can never succeed in obtaining a clear and calm survey of 
tbem. 

I find a furtber proof of tbis observation of yours in 
tbe fact tbat tbose wbo take to poetry after baving bad a 
libéral éducation sbow a certain freedom, cleamess and 
readiness, but little earnestness and intenseness. In tbe 
case of tbe former, wbat is cbaracteristic almost approacbes 
caricature, and always witb a certain amount of one- 
sidedness and barsbness ; witb tbe latter, we bave to fear 
a want of wbat is cbaracteristic, insipidity and almost 
sballowness. I sbould say tbat tbe latter come nearer to 
tbe aestbetic in form, tbe former more in regard to tbe sub- 
stance. In comparing our Jena and Weimar poétesses, I 
bave made some observations wbicb I mean to communicate 
to you some day. Our friend Mereau bas, in fact, a certain 
intenseness, and at times even a dignity of feeling, and a 
certain amount of deptb also, cannot be denied ber. Only 
ber cbaracter bas been formed in solitude and in a kind of 
opposition to tbe world. On tbe otber band, Amalia Imbof 
bas taken up poetry, not for tbe love of tbe tbing, but for 
fancy's sake, and will do no more tban play witb it ail ber 
life. But because, according to my idea, tbe aestbetic is at 
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once both serîousness and play, the seriousnesa being based 
in the substance, and the play in the form, Mereau will 
always miss the poetio élément in the form, Imbof always 
in the substance. With my sister-in-law the case is a 
peculiar one, she has the good points of both, but too great 
an amount of imagination keeps her from the actual point 
upon which ail dépends. 

I think I haye already told you that I sent Kosegarten a 
letter givîng him my opinion, and telling him that I was 
anxious to hâve his answer. He has now written to me, 
and is veiy grateful for my frankness. But how little 
hope there is of helping him I see from the faot that, in 
the self-same letter, he encloses the table of contents of 
his pœms, which could only hâve been written by a mad 
man. Certain people are beyond help, and especially he 
whose brow the gods hâve enoircled with a brazen band,* 

Hère at last is my Ihycus, I trust you may be satis- 
fied with it. I confess that in looking more closely into 
the subjeot I found more diffîculties than I had at first an- 
ticipated, however I think I hâve overcome most of them. 
The two main points upon which things depended, seemed 
to me in the first place to give the narrative a oontinuity 
which the rough story did not possess, and secondly, to pro- 
duco the proper state of mind for the effect. I hâve not 
been able to put the last touches to it to-day, as I did not 
get finished till yesterday evening ; I am, moreover, very 
anxious that you should read the ballad soon, so that I may 
still hâve the benefit of your suggestions. Tbe pleasantest 
news would be to hear that I had met your wisbes in ail 
essential points. 

Hère also are two proof-sheets of the Almanaok. I shall 
enclose my next letter to you direct to Cotta, as by tbe 
end of the month I présume you will hâve left Frankfort* 

My health dùring the last week has again been better, 
and ail the rest of our household are well. My wife sends 
kind greetings. Of the Humboldts I hâve not beord 
anything since they left Dresden. Of Gotter's legapy I 
hâve received his opéra TJie EncharUed Islande which is an 
adaptation of Shakespeare's TempesU I hâve read the fint 

* Tins was an expression used by Iphigonia in regard to tha Titei», 
in the flrst version of the drama ; it was afterwards somewliat altered* 
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act, which, however, is very weak and very meagre food. 
However, I tbank heaven that I hâve got some sheets 
wherewith to fill the Horen, and this, moreover, from a 
classical author, who before liis death complained so 
bitterly about the Xenia, Heoce, therefore, Gotter, who 
during his lifetime would hâve nothing to do with the 
Horen, shall be forced to make his appearance in it after 
his decease. 

Farewell, and let me soon hear from you again, 

SCH. 



360 a. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Frankfort, Augiut 22, 1797. 

Yonr rîch and beautiful little packet came to me in good 
time. I think of leaving this in a few days, and can 
only send y ou a few words from hère about what you hâve 
sent me. 

The Almanack has already a splendid appearance, espe- 
cially when one knows what is yet to come. 

Your Crânes of Ibycus I think very successful; the 
transition to the théâtre is very good, and the Chorus of 
the Eumenides in the proper place. This tum having 
once been devised, the whole story cannot now exist 
without it, and hence, should I still think of my working 
out my idea, I should likewise hâve to introduce this Chorus. 

Now let me make some other suggestions : 1. The 
crânes as hirâs of passage should be a whole flock, flying 
over Ibycus as well as over the théâtre. They should 
come as a natural phenomenon, and thus be like the sun 
and other normal appearances. This would also rid the 
story of the élément of wonder, which it does not require 
to posseas ; the birds are perhaps only a part of the great 
migrating flock, and thus what is accidentai alone con- 
stitutes what of presentiment and strangeness the story 
contains. 2. Further, after the 14th verse,* where the 
Furies hâve retired, I should add another verse, in order to 
describe the state of mind produced by the words of the 

* Now tho 18th verse, for Schiller followed some of Goethe's «ug- 

gestions. 
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Chorus upon the people, to pass over from tbe serions 
utterances of the good to the reckless amusement of the bad, 
and then to cause the murderer — stupidly, harshly and 
loudly, it is true, but only within the hearing of his immé- 
diate neighbours — to make his foolish exclamation. This 
would give rise to a fracas between him and those of the 
audience nearest to him, whereby the attention of the 
people would be drawn to him, etc. By this means, as 
well as by the floch of birds, everything would be enacted 
in a natural way, which in my opinion wonld add to the 
effect, because the lôth verse, as it now stands, begins toc 
loudly and importantly, and leads ono to expect something 
différent. If in ono or two passages you pay a little more 
attention to the rhyme, the rest will easily be managed, 
and I congratulato you upon this sucoessful work. 

I hâve been making some expériences in regard to the 
actual state of an attentive travoller, and hâve discovered 
wlierein the fault of books of travel veiy often coDsists. 
Let the point of view taken by the traveller be whichever 
one he pleases, still his view of things will ever be one- 
sided, and his judgment will be a hasty one ; on the other 
hand, the view taken from this one side is very vivid, and 
the judgment formed is in a certain sensé correct. I hâve 
therefore had a blank book made into which I mean to 
stitch ail the varions kinds of public papers that I corne 
across — daily newspapers, weekly papers, extracts from 
sermons, ordinances, play-bills, price-lists — and shall then 
add to thèse, remarks of my own of what I see and observe, 
by way of giving my opinion at the moment ; I shall then 
talk thèse subjects over in company and bring forward 
my opinion, for I shall then soon see in how far I am 
well-informed, and in how far my judgment corresponds 
with the judgment of well-informed men. Thereupon I 
shall again enter my new expérience and information into 
my collection ; in this way 1 shall gather materials which 
at some future time will be snfficiently interesting as 
regards outward and inward life. If, together with this 
preliminary knowledge and my mental practice, I continue 
to find pleasure in carrying out this work for a time, I 
shall coUect a great quantity of material. 

A few poetical subjects hâve already occurred to me, 
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thèse I shall carefully stow away in my heart ; one can 
never know at the first moment what may, at a future 
time, separate itself from the rough expérience as true 
substance. 

Notwithstanding this, I will not deny that I hâve 
several times been seized with a longing for the valley of 
the Saal, and were I to-day to be transposed thither, I 
should at once, without taking one look back, be able to 
set to work with my Faust or some other poetical work. 

Wallenstein will probably at présent be engaging your 
thoughts but little or not at ail, as tho Almanack has to be 
attended to. If, however, y ou are at work with it, let me 
hear something about it. 

The théâtre hère is in a certain sensé not bad, but 
much too weakly provided with actors ; true, about a year 
ago it suffered a very severe shock. I really do not know 
what play of any worth and dignity could be given hère at 
présent. 

360 &. 

August 23, 1797. 

In addition to what I said yesterday about the bail ad, 
I must to-day, for the sake of greater distinctness, add a 
few words more. As the middle is so very successful I 
wish that you would add a few stanzas to the exposition, 
for in any case the poem is not too long. Meo voto the 
crânes were already seen by wandering Tbycus; as a 
traveller he would compare himself with the travelling 
birds ; as a guest, he would, with the guests, look upon it 
as a good presentiment, and, when in the hands of the 
murderers, would then call upon the already known crânes, 
his travelling companions, as witnesses. New, had it been 
considered of any advantage, he might hâve seen this flock 
even while on board the ship. You see from what I said 
yesterday that I am anxious to make a long and broad 
story out of thèse crânes, which I think would again 
connect itself well with the long involved threads of the 
Eumenides. I told you yesterday my opinion in regard to 
the end. Otherwise, I hâve nothing further in my own 
sketch that you could make use of in your pœm. 
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Yesterday Hôlderlin came to see me ; he looks somewhat 
depressed and sickly, but he is very amiable, and modestly, 
nay, timidly frank. He spoke about variotis snbjects în a 
manner that betrayed him as one of your scliool,alid many 
ideas he has 80 thoroughly made his own, that he cotdd 
readily take up many a thing. I advîsed him to Write 
short poems, and to choose in every case a subject of hnmab 
interest. He seemed still to hâve some prédilection for 
the Middle Ages, in which I could net encourage him. I 
shall probably not see Captain Steigentesch ; he comes and 
goes ; I missed him severaî times when I called, and a note 
which I left for him on the last occasion he will perhaps 
not reçoive till after my departure. My kind greetitigs 
to your dear wife and our poetical lady-frieùds. 1 hâve 
always been in hopes of sending you something for our 
AlmanacJc of the Muses ; perhaps the air of Suabia may be 
more productive. In reality, it is only after leavlûg this 
that I start out into foreign parts, and shall therefore the 
more eagerly look for a letter from you at Cotta's. 

G. 



361. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Frankfort, August 24, 1797. 

Before leaving this I must tell you of a work which I 
hâve commenced, and which will probably be for the 
Horen, I hâve before me about two hundred Frenbh 
satirical engravings ; after having arranged them I find 
them directed : 

I. Against Foreign affcdrs, 

(a.) England. 
(6.) The Pope, 
(c.) Austria. 

U. Against Home affaire» ' ] 

(a.) The old Reign of Terror. 
(h,) Follies of Fashion :— 

1. Bepresented in their ezaggeratioi]. 

2. In their relation to one anothér. 

8. In their relation to antiquated follies. 
4. In relation to finance and other political mattett. 
(c.) Against those hostile to Art. 
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I am now beginning to describe each one separately, and 
they are pretty successfiil ; for as most of them sliggest 
something to the mind, and are witty, symbolical and 
allegorical, they often présent themselves to tbe imagina- 
tion as well, and even better, than tbey do to the eye ; 
having so large a quantity of material to snrvey, one cati 
make some very good observations on French genius and art 
in gênerai ; and even though one conld not, and bas not 
even the intention of doing as Lichtenherg wonld do, still the 
view taken is always gay and eheerful enough to make it 
pleasant reading. In Switzerland I shall be sure to find 
more, and perhaps also the earlier ones. A veiy good 
essay conld be made ont of thèse, and the October number 
would get a tolerable contribntion. Some hâve already 
been given in the Mercury and the Journal of FasMon and 
elsewhere, which I shall now inclnde with the rest. I am 
in hopes of finding many a thing like thèse and of a similar 
kind on my joumey, and that after the month ôf October 
I shall again be able to oflfer yon some good contributions ; 
for in fact one need only take a thing properly in hand for 
it to be done. I hâve double pleasure in our présent 
Almanack, for it was in reality by sheer resolution and 
persévérance on our part that we got it started. If only 
you keep your poetical friends of both sexes in a state of 
good humour and activity, next spring we shall only 
require about four weeks to compile our next. 

Farewell, and write to me often and fuUy. My box is 
off to Stuttgart, and if the weather, which has lately been 
rainy, cold and dismal, clears again, as it seems inclined 
to do, I shall start at once. I should like to cross the 
mountain-road on a bright day. 

G. 



362. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Jeûa, Auguât 30, 1797. 

I thought myself on the road to recovery when 1 Isist 
Wrote to you, but for the last week I hâve been suffering 
from a severe influenza, and trôubled with au obstinât é 
cough which is going the round of the house. The fever, 
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it is true, has left me to-day, but my cough still plagues 
me very much, aiid my head feels shaken to pièces. I tell 
you this, dear friend, only by way of an excuse for my 
silence. 

We are anxiously expeoting news from you, and want to 
know where you are now to be found. Herewith you will 
receive now proof-sheets. 

Your dear letter which I received on tbe 20 th. I must 
defer answering till my head is again clear. 

Even on your joumey, dear friend, I shall hâve to 
tonnent you. Do think sometimes of the JBLoren, and see 
whether your joumey itself cannot contribute something. 
The need is great, and ail the more so at présent as 
I myself am useless to give any help. With such inter- 
ruptions as I hâve just experienced, I shall hâve trouble 
enough in finding inclination and time for my Bell^ which 
is not nearly cast yet. 

Keep cheerful and in good health, and continue to enliven 
me even from a distance. We and ail belonging to us 
think of you with the most heartfelt interest. My wife 
sends a thousand greotings. 

Farewell. Sch. 

A fow minutes ago, to our unexpected and great delight, 
your last letter came in. Accept my heartfelt thanks for 
what you say about my Ihycas, Those suggestions of 
yours which it is in my power to foUow shall certainly be 
made use of. I hâve hère again very distinctly felt how 
much is accomplished by a vivid knowledge of things even 
in the case of invention. I knew the crânes only from a 
few similes which served the occasion, and the want of a 
vivid view of things caused me to overlook the good use 
which could be made of this natural phenomenon. I will 
try and give the appearance of the crânes more breadth 
and importance, inasmuch as they are the heroes of Fate. 
How I am to alter the transition to the exclamation made 
by the murderer I do not as yet exactly see, although I 
feel that something ought to be done there.* However, 
as soon as I am in the proper humour for it, something 
may occur to me. 

* The 19th verse was subsequently întroduced hère. 
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Again accept niy thanks for your letter. If my health 
will permit me, I shall write again the day after to-morrow 
for certain. 

Farewell. Sch. • 

363 a. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Stuttgart, August 30, 1797. 

Having last night repeatedly called upon you — as the 
patron saint of ail suoli as suffer from sleeplessness — for 
support, and having actually felt myself strengthened 
by your example to survive one of the most grievous 
adventures with bugs in the belly of the Eoman Emperor, 
I must now, in accordance with my vow, at once give you 
an account of my d oings. 

On the 25th I left Frankfort, and had a pleasant drive 
under a clouded sky as far as Heidelberg, where during 
the whole of the folio wing day, in the most brilliant sun- 
light, I gazed in ecstacy on the scenery around. 

On the 27th I set off very early, rested during the beat 
at Sinzheim, and arrived early at Heilbronn. This town 
and its surroundings interested me very much. I spent 
the 28th there, and left early on the 29th, so that I was in 
Ludwigsburg by 9 o'clock. At five in the evening I again 
set ofif, and entered Stuttgart just as the sun was setting. 
This town, encircled as it is with hills, looked very solemn 
in the evening twilight. 

Early this morning I reconnoitred the town by myself. 
Its situation, and particularly its avenues, pleased me very 
much. Herr Eapp I found to be a very amiable man, and 
a good connoisseur of the fine arts ; in landscape-drawing 
he shows a very fair amount of talent, good knowledge, 
and expérience. We went at once to Professor Dannecker's, 
where I saw a finished model in gypsum of Hector scolding 
Paris, somewhat above life-size ; also a reclining, naked 
female figure in the character of the love-sick Sappho; 
this was finished in gypsum and begxin in marble. Further, 
a small sitting figure, mouming, designed as an omament 
for a room. At bis house I likewise saw a model in 
gypsum of the head of the présent Duke, which is said to 
be especially successful, in marble ; also a bust of himself, 

vor,. ]. 2 c 
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which, without being exaggerated, îs întelleotual and ani- 
mated. But what especially struck me was the original cast 
of your bust, which exhibits so much truth and finisli as 
actually to créa te astonishment. The cast which you possess 
does not give one any idea of this work. It is being worked 
in marble, and if it is as successfally exeouted will be a very 
remarkable pièce of sculpture. I saw other small models 
of his which were very well conceived and planned ; but 
he fails where ail our modem artists fail, namely, in the 
choice of subjects. This matter, which we hâve disoussed, 
and latterly again in connection with my treatise on 
Laokoon, always présents itself to me as one of the highest 
importance. When shall we poor artists of thèse latter 
days be able to rise up to this main idea ? 

I also saw at his house a vase of grey-3triped alabaster 
by Isopi, of whom Wolzogen told us so much. However, 
it surpasses ail description, and no one can form any con- 
ception of the perfection of the work without having seen 
it himself. The stone, as regards colour, is not pleasingi 
but ail the more so as a material ; for, owing to its being 
more easy to manipulate than marble, it is possible to do 
things with it that could not be accomplished in marble. 
If Cellini, as we may believe, conceived and oompleted his 
leaves and décorations in gold and silver in this manner, 
one cannot take it ill of him for having himself spoken 
with delight of his own works. 

That part of the castle which was bumt down in the 
time of Duke Charles, just as it was finished, is now being 
rebuilt, and at présent the men are working at the pro- 
jections and the roofs. Isopi is modelling the différent 
parts, which will then be set in by other workers in stuoco. 
Ilis omamentations are very ingénions and tasteful; he 
lias a spécial liking for birds, of which he makes very good 
luodels, and combines in a pleasing manner with other 
décorations. The composition of the whole shows origin- 
ality and lightness. 

In Professer Scheffauer's studio (I did not find him) I 
saw a sleoping Venus with an Amor uncovering her ; it ifi 
of white marble, good in exécution and design, ezoept that 
the arm which she has thrown back under her head does 
not look well from the chief point of view. Also a few 
bas-reliefs on antique subjects, and the models of the 
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monument which the wife of . the présent Duke is having 
erected, at the request of the people and of her family, in 
commémoration of the Prince's restoration to health. The 
obelisk has already been placed on the Sohlossplatz, adomed 
with the modela in plaster casts. 

In the absence of Prof essor Hetsch, his wife showed us 
over his studio. The painting representing his family, ail 
the figures in which are life-size, possesses great merit, 
and his own portrait, in partioular, is exceedingly true and 
natural, The picture was painted in Eome. His portraits 
are very good and life-like, and are said to be excellent 
likenesses. He is working at an historical picture from 
the Me^siade* where Mary is conversing with Portia, 
Pilate's wife, about the bliss of eternal life, and is oon- 
vincing her of it. What do you say to the choioe of such 
a subject? And what can be the expression of a face 
which, in anticipation, is supposed to feel the delights of 
heaven ? Besides thèse, he has two studies from nature 
for the head of Portia ; the one is a Roman woman, a 
splendid brunette, full of mind and feeling; the other a 
blonde, a good soft German. The expression of both faces 
is of course nothing less than supematural, for if such a 
painting is to be made it dare not exhibit any individual 
features. However, the head of the Eoman woman one 
would like ever to hâve before one's eyes. A downright 
German idea has put me quite out of humour. Strange 
that a good plastic artist sbould vie with the poet, when, 
in reality, that which he is alone able to create and ought 
to create could put the poet in a state of .desperation I 

I found Professor MuUer standing beside the portrait of 
Graff, painted by Graff himself. The head is most excel- 
lent, the artistes eye possesses the greatest btilliancy, but 
the position — his leaning over the back of a chair — does 
not please me, the less so as the back of the chair is oarved, 
and the figure therefore seems to be perfol*ated. The 
engraving other wise promises likewise to be excellent. 
He is further at work upon Aho thê death of a gênerai, 
and an American, a young man who fell at Bonker^B 
Hill. The painting is by Tnimbull, an Âmerio^n, aûd 
possesses the mérita of an artist and the defeots of an 

♦ Klopstook'é work. 

2 c 2 
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amateur. Its mérita are — ^very characteristlo and admir« 
ably struck likenesses as to face ; its defects — dispropor- 
tions between the différent figures among one another and 
their varions parts. It is very well composed as regards 
the subject, and very judiciouslycoloured for a painting in 
which 80 many red nniforms had to be introduced ; yet 
upou a first impression its effect is glaring until one 
becomes leconciled to it on acœunt of its merits. The 
engraving is upon the whole very successful, and the 
variouB parts are admirably done. I also saw an admirable 
print of the excellent engraving of the last King of France. 
Towards eveniug we paid a visit to Consistotialrath 
Buoff, who bas a splendid collection of drawîngs and 
engravings, some of which are framed and hung up for the 
pleasure and convenience of amateurs. We then went to 
Herr Rapp's garden, and I again had an opportunity of 
enjoying his intelligent and correct judgment upon many 
subjects in art, as well as upon Dannecker's sprighiliness. 



363 &. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Augnst 81, 1797. 

This is what I did with myself yesterday, and you wiU 
see that my day was pretty well spent. I bave several 
remarks to make. Especially melancholy for architecture 
was the reflection : what might not Duke Charles, in his 
striving after a certain kind of greatness, hâve been able 
to effect had he obtained an insight into the true meaning 
of art, and been fortunate enough to fiud able artists to 
carry ont his plans? However, it is very évident his 
liking consisted merely in a fondness for a certain imposing 
and hhowy style without taste, and in his earlier days 
architecture in France, from whence he took his models, 
had itself become degenerated. I am at présent full of 
désire to see Hohenheim. 

Having written ail this as if you were not acquainted 
with the greater part of it already, I must now tell you that 
on my joumey, I hâve been thinking of a species of poetnr 
which we must cultivât e more in future, and whioli wiU 
perhaps be of good service to our next Almanack. This is 
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Conversations in Verse, We hâve some veiy pleasing things 
of this description in a certain period of early German lite- 
rature, and many a thought can be expressed in this form, 
only we mnst first enter well into it and win from it what 
is peculiar to it. I hâve begun a conversation between a 
boy, in love with a niiller's daughter, and the mill-stream, 
and hope soon to be able to send it to yon. This turn 
gives life to the poetical, the tropical, and the allegorical, 
and it is a very good species of verse on a journey where 
60 many objects speak to one. 

It is also very curions to observe what kinds of objects 
adapt themselves to this particular mode of treatment. To 
retum to the complaints I made above, I cannot tell you 
how uncomfortable I feel about the mistakes that are made 
in regard to subjects, more especially in the case of sculp- 
ture ; for thèse artists evidently pay most dearly for the 
failings and erroneous conceptions of the times. As soon 
as I see Meyer and can make use of the ideas he has com- 
municated to me, I mean at once to set to and, atall e vents, 
Write down the chief points. Meanwhile please continue 
to think over poetical forms and subjects. 

1 hâve likewise at varions times had occasion to reflect 
upon what is dramatically comic ; the resuit of thèse re- 
flections is, that it can be perceived only in a large and 
more or less rude mass of people, and that unfortunately 
we hâve no such capital that we could poetically turn to 
our advantage. 

As for the rest, people hère hâve suffered and are still 
sufifering a great deal from the war. If, as it is said, the 
French hâve taken away five millions ont of tbe oountry, 
the Impérial troops, it seems, hâve already consumed as 
mu eh as sixtoen millions. On the other hand, as a 
étranger, one is astonished at the immense fertility of this 
part of the country, and thus can readily understand how 
it is possible for it to bear such burdens. 

You and yours are remembered hère with much affection 
and pleasure, nay, I may say, with enthusiasm. And here- 
with I must bid you farewell for to-day. Cotta has very 
kindly invited me to stay with him; I hâve gratefully 
acccpted the invitation, for hitherto, especially in hot 
weuthcr, I bave suffered more in the inns than on the road. 
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363 c. — GoEtHE to Schiller. 

September 4, 1797* 

ThiB letter may now finally be sent off ; I trust I may 
find one from you at Ootta's in Tûbingen, where I hope to 
be soon. Hère thingg hâve gone very well with me, aud I 
hâve felt myself very happy in the sooiety to which your 
little note introduced me. Thoy bave entertained me in 
ail kinds of ways, bave ondeavoured to lot me eee every- 
thing, and introduoed me to eeveral of tbeir acquaintanœs. 
If Meyer were bere I migbt easily bave been perinaded to 
remain longer. It is natural, amidst the many subjeoti 
of art and science I bave met witb bere, tbat I am now 
only jiist beginning to perçoive a number of tbingi which 
I migbt make use of witb advantage ; for it is really cnrion* 
wbat a perpétuai striving tbero is among men. But what 
specially deligbts me, and would really make a prolonged 
stay bere exceedingly pleasant, is tbat in tbe snort time 
spent vntb tbose persons wbom I bave more frequently 
met, I bave really made some advance in culture by an 
intercbange of ideas, so tbat tbe interoourse bas been 
fruitful on botb sides. Witb Danneoker I bave actually 
corne to an understanding on some points, and Bapp Beems 
inclined to agrée witb U8 in otbers ; bis il a most acoom- 
modating, obeerful, and libéral nature. His principles are 
indeed still tbe principles of an amateur, wbiob, ai is well 
known, bave an entirely peculiar tcmmure^ not exactly Tory 
favorable to genuine Art ; but be soon naturally and 
aotively feels an artist's motives, even tbougb tbey diifer 
from bis own. I tbink of leaving tbia tbe day after to» 
morrow, and bope to find a letter from you in Tûbingen. 

In addition to baving been pretty busily engaged in 
making notes of wbat I bave been doing, I bave taken noie 
of various tbings suggested by conversations and cdroum- 
stances ; tbese will by degrees be made into sbort eisays, 
wbicb may porbaps in tbe end be connected together. 

Farewell. Give my kind greetings to ail, and oontinne 
from time to time to send me a letter addressed to Gotta, 
wbom I wiU keep informed as to wbere I am staying. 

G. 
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364. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Your letter of the 30th of August, which I received ou 
my arrivai in Tiibingen, promised that a second letter 
should follow soon ; this, however, has not yet corne. 
I fiincerely hope that the feeling of illness of which you 
wrote to me has not been the cause of the delay. 

I ani glad that what I wrote to you about Ibycus may 
prove useful ; it was the idea upon which, in reality, I had 
intended to work out my own plan. In connection with 
yonr otherwise happy treatment of the subject, the ballad 
as a whole may thereby attain completeness and roundness. 
If only you could also finish your Bell for the Almanack, 
for this poem will be one of its chief and spécial omaments» 

Since the 4th of September, the day on which I de- 
spatched my last letter, I hâve been most fortunate in ail 
things. I remain ed in Stuttgart three day s longer, during 
which I made the acquaintance of some other persons and 
saw a great many things of interest. When I perceived 
that my relation to Eapp and Dannecker was becoming 
more intimate, and that both were not disinclined to accept 
many a principle which theoretically I held to be of great 
importance, and they, on their part, communicated to me 
many a thing that was good, agreeable, and useful, I deter- 
mined to read my Hermann to them, which accordingly I 
ono evening accompli shed. I had every reason to be pleased 
with the eÔ'ect it produced, and thèse hours hâve been very 
fniitful to us ail. 

I hâve now been in Tiibingen since the 7th, and dUring 
tho first days of fine weather thoroughly enjoyed the view 
of the surrounding country; the dreary raining weather 
we are now having shall be robbed of its depressing in- 
fluence by social intercourse. At Cotta's I hâve a cheerful 
rooni and a cheerful though limited view into the valley 
of the Xeckar, between the old church and tho academy. 
However, I am preparing to leave this, and my next letter 
will be dated from Stafa. Meyer is very well, and anxiously 
expecting me. It cannot at aU be caloulated what the 
eifect of our meeting will and can be. 

The more I get to know of Gotta the better I like him. 
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For a man of energetic thought and enterpi ising mercan- 
tile pursTiits, he lias an amonnt of modération, gentleness, 
and coUectedness, and of cleamess and steadfastness of pnr- 
pose, snch as, I think, is rarely met with. I hâve beoome 
acquainted with several of the professors hère, very esti- 
mable men in their différent departments, way of thmkin^, 
and mode of life ; they appear ail to be well satisfied with 
their position, without exactly reqniring lively académie in- 
tercourse. The great foundations seem to resemble the large 
édifices that enclose them ; they stand like calm colossnses 
based npon themselves, and do not show any spécial activity 
beyond what is requisite for their own maintenance. 

I hâve been very mnch struck with a small work of 
Kant s which you are sure also to know : Proclamation of 
the Near Conclusion of a Treaty for Etemal Peace in Philo- 
sophy ; * it is a very valuable prodnct of his way of think- 
ing, which, like evorything else of his, con tains the moet 
splendid passages, yet in composition and style is even more 
Kantian than Kant. I am greatly pleased that aristocratie 
philosophers and preachers of préjudice could so irritate 
him as to make him oppose them with ail his power. How- 
ever, it seems to me he nevertheless does Schlosser a wrong 
in accusing him, indirectly at least, of dishonesty. If 
Schlosser is at fault, his error probably lies in the fact of 
his ascribing to lois inward conviction a realitytowards the 
outer world, and of his being obliged todo so in aooordance 
with his character and way of thinking; and who in 
theory and practice is altogether free from this presumptîon ? 
In conclusion, I hâve had a small joke copied out for you ; 
but do not make any use of it yet. This introduction will 
be followed by other three poems in the German, French, 
and Spanish style, which will together form a little romance. 

The Page and the MUiLEB's DAU6HTEB.t 

Page. 

Where goest thou ? Where ? 
Miller's daughter so faîr ! 
Thy name, pray ? — 

* Verkiindigung des luifien Ahschlusses eineè Tractai» zum ewiçen 
Frieden in der Philosophie, 

t The translation of this ballad is by E. A. Bowring, who has 
published some of Goethe's minor poems in a volnme ^mioh fonna 
part of Bohn's Standard Library. 
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MiUer's Daughter, 
'Tis Lizzy. 

Page, 

Where goest thou ? Where ? 
With the rake in thy hand ? 

MiUer^B Daughter. 

Father's meadows and land 
To visit, l'm busy. 

Page, 
Dost go there alone? 

Miller^s Daughter, 

By this rake, Sir, 'tis shown 
That we*re making the hay ; 
And the pears ripen fast 
In the garden at last, 
So 1*11 pick them to-day. 

Pa^e. 
I8*t the silent thicket I yonder view ? 

Miller 8 Daughter, 

Oh, yes ! there are two ; 
There*8 one on each side. 

Page, 
m follow thee soon. 
When the sun burns at uoon, 
"We*!! go there, ourselves from liis rays to hido. 
And tnen in some glade all-verdant and deep — 

Miller*8 Daughter, 
Wliy, people would say — 

Page, 
Within mino arms liiou gently wilt slcop. 

Miller' 8 Daughter, 

Your pardon, I pray, 
Whoever is kiss'd by the miller-maid, 
Upon the spot must needs be betray'd. 

*Twould give me distress 
To cover with white 

Your pretty dark dress. 
Equal with equal I then ail is right ! 
That's the motto in which I delight. 
I am in love with the miller boy, 
Ho wears nothing that I could destroy. 
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I must not forget to oongratulate you npon the happy 
progress which your Almanack and your Kntght of Tog^ 
genburg are making. 

G. 



365. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 7, 1797. 
Heceived in Sl&fa, September 23.] 

At last I am beginning to feel myself agaîn, and to be in 
my nsual state of mind. After sending off my last letter 
to you I became worse — ^I had not felt so ill for very 
long — but finally an emetio put tbings into order agaîn. 
Almost ail my occupationB were meanwbile brougbt to a 
standstill, and the few moments wben I felt better bad 
to bo devoted to the Almanack. This sort of work, owing 
to its unceasing and inexorable monotony, bas sometbîng 
salutary about it, for it will not brook oaprice, and is as 
regular in making its présence felt as the daylight. One 
gathers together one's strength because the work bas to be 
done, and when one makes definite demanda upon oneself 
the work is none the worse for it. We are nearly through 
with the printing of the Almanack, and if the accessory 
work — covors, title-pagos, and mu sic — does not hinder us, 
the little book may yot be sent ont before Michaelmas. 

I hâve, in accordance with your advioe, made essential 
altérations in my Ihycus; the exposition is no longer so 
meagre, the hero of the ballad is more interesting, the 
crânes also fiU the imagination more, and draw sufiicient 
attention to themselves so that, at their last appearance, 
they are not entirely forgotten by wbat bas gone before. 

But as regards your suggestion about the development, 
I found it impossible entirely to agrée to it. If I allow 
the murdcrer's exclamation to be heard only by the spec- 
tators nearest to him, and a commotion to be created among 
the lattor — which commotion and its cause would only 
gradually be spread among the rest of the théâtre — ^I 
should . burden myself with an amount of détail which, 
consideriug the impatient advance of expectation, "wonld 
embarrass me too much, weaken the whole, divide the 
attention, &c. The dénouement^ however, shall not end in 
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what is marvellous ; thia I had no intention of doing even 
in my first sketch of it, only I had leffc it too indefinite. 
The simple natural matter of chance, of course, must explain 
the catastrophe. This chance leads the flook of oranes to fly 
across the théâtre ; the murderer is among the spectators ; 
the play being performed has not indeed aÔécted or orushed 
him — this is not my intention — ^but it has reminded him of 
his crime, and hence also of that which oocurred at the 
time ; his mind has been struck by it ; the appearance of 
the crânes, therefore, must at this very moment take him 
by surprise ; he is a rough, stupid fellow, swayed by 
momentary impressions; his loud exclamation is natural 
under the circumstanoes. 

Further, as I imagine him sitting high tip where the 
common people hâve their seats, he will, firstly^ be able to 
see the crânes before they hâve flown across the middle of 
the théâtre ; in this way I contrive that the exclamation 
oan précède the actual appearance of the crânes — ^upon 
which a great deal dépends — and that therefore their 
actual appearance becomes of more importance. And, 
secondly, i intended that, by calling from above, hejcan 
be the better heard; for in this case it is not at ail 
improbable that the whole house should hear his cry, 
although ail his words may not be understood. 

I hâve devoted an extra verse to the impression which 
his exclamation créâtes, but the actual discovery of the 
deed, as the conséquence of the cry, I intentionally did not 
desoribe more in détail. As soon as the way for dis- 
covering the murderer is opened (and this is done by the 
exclamation, together with the terror of despair which im- 
mediately follows), the ballad is at an end. It is not the 
poet's business to tell the resté 

I hâve sent the ballad in its altered shape to Bottiger, in 
order to hear from him whether there is anything in it 
that is opposed to the customs of the anoient Greeks. As 
soon as it is returned to me I shall put the finishing touches 
to it, and then hasten with it to the press. In my next 
letter I hope to be able to let you hâve it in print together 
with the whole of the remaining portion of the Almanack. 
Sclilegel, too, has sent another romance, which treats of 
Arion's adventure with the dolphin. The idea may be 
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very good, but the way in which ît is worked out seems to 
me to be cold, dry, and withont interest. He aJso intends 
to tnrn Sacontala into a ballad ; a curions nndertaking for 
him, and it would be well if his good augel kept hîm 
frora it. 

Your last letter but one, dated tbe 17tb, I received very 
late, as Bôttiger, to whom it was addressed, was absent. 
The sentimental phenomeuon in you does not astonish me 
in the least, and I think you bave yourself satis&ctorily 
accounted for its existence. It is a necessity to poetioaL 
natures — if indeed tbe same cannot be said of human 
nature in gênerai — to tolerate a void as little as possible, 
to appropriate, by means of sentiment, as much of the 
world as can be managed, to search into the depths of ail 
phenomena, and everywhere to seek humanity as a whole. 
If the objeot, as an individual person or thing, is empty, 
and coDsequently devoid of substance, in a poetical respect, 
the imaginative faculty will then try what it can do with 
it, and take it up from its symbolical side, and in this way 
make it speak to humanity. The sentimental (in a good 
sensé) is, however, al way s an effect of the poetic endeavour 
which never becomes quite realised, whether it be from 
causes contained in the objoct itself or from such as lie in 
tho mind. Your case scems to hâve been a poetical demand 
of this kind without a purely poetical state of miud and 
without a poetical object, and hence what you experienced 
is nothing but the gênerai course of the sentimental 
mode of feeling, and corroborâtes ail tbat which we hâve 
established in regard to the matter. 

There is but one other reraark I bave to make. You 
express yourself in this case as if a great deal depended 
upon tho object ; this I cannot admit. It is true the object 
must sîgnify something, just as the poetical object mnst he 
something ; but in the end it dépends upon the mind as to 
whether an object is to signify anything, and thus it seems 
to me that the emptiness or fulness lies more in the subjeot 
than in the object. It is the mind which fixes the bonn- 
dary hère, and I can in this case, as everywhere, distingnish 
between the ordinary and tho intellectuàl, in the treatment 
and not in the choice of the subject. What the two public 
squares were to you, you would perhaps, under dinerent 
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circumstances and a more thoronghly poetic state of mind, 
havo found in every street, hridge^ every «Aîp, a plough or 
any other mechanical instrument. 

Piay do not thrust thèse sentimental impressions aside, 
but give expression to them as often as yon can. Nothing, </ 

unless it be the poetic mood, so purifies the mind from 
emptiness and commonness as this view of things ; every 
single object will tbereby acquire a world of its own, and 
insignificant phenomena infinité depth. And even though 
it may not be poetic, still, as you yourself hâve said, it is 
human, and that which is human is ever the beginning of 
what is poetic, which is but its highest point. 

To-day, the 8th, I received a letter from Cotta, which 
tells me that you hâve been in Stuttgart since the 30th. 
I cannot think of you in Stuttgart without myself getting 
into a sentimental mood. What would I not give to hâve 
met you there sixteen years ago, and how strange things 
appear to me when I think of circumstances and feelings 
which that place recalls to my mind, in connection with our 
présent relation to one another. 

I am very anxious to hear for what length of time you 
had occasion and felt inclined to stay in those parts. It is 
to be hoped that my letter of the 30th found you there ; this 
one, however, you will probably not receive till you are 
in Zurich with our friend ; give him my kindest greetings. 

In your next letter, please tell me what is to be done 
with your copies of the Almanack, and where and to 
whom I am to send them. 

I am sincerely glad that you hâve been tbinking of the 
Horen, and that I may hope to hâve something from you 
for the October number. In endeavouring to master the 
mass of expérience around you, an inexhaustible amount 
of subject-matter must come within your grasp. 

I was very much pleased to hear that Hôlderlin had 
introduced himself to you ; he did not write and tell me 
that he had any intention of doing so, and must, therefore, 
hâve suddenly taken courage to appear before you. Hère 
is another poetic genius* of Sohlegers sort. You will 
fiud him in the Almanack. He has imitated Schlegel's 

* Gries, whose Phaeton appeorcd in the seventh sheet of the 
Almanack. 
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Pygmalion, and, in the same manner, fumished a symbolioal 
Phaeton. The production is silly enongh, but possesses 
some jaerit as regards versification and single ideas. 

Farewell, and continue, as heretofore, to allow me to 
folio w y ou in spirit. My wife Eends kindest greetings. 
Your little boy, I hear, is quite well again. 

ScH. 



366a. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 14, 1797, 

I rejoice to see from your letter from Stuttgart tbat you 
hâve been pleased with your stay in my native plaoe, and 
that the persons to whom I introduced you hâve not given 
me the lie. I hâve no doubt that the seven day» whioh 
you spent there so pleasantly will be mémorable days to 
Dannecker and Eapp, and hâve very good résulte. The 
former, especially, is highly capable of culture, and up 
to the présent time he bas only required carefîil attentiou 
from without to give his rich natural abilities a proper 
direction. His mistakes in art I attribute to a certain 8Uper> 
abundance, inasmuch as he bas otherwise grappled with 
it 80 well, and enters so thoroughly into its true nature In 
some main points ; it seems to me that his poetic imagina- 
tion merely confounds itself with his artistio imi^nation, 
in which he is not in the least déficient. 

In fact I should like to ask you, at this opportunity, 
whether the tendency of so many talented artiste of 
modem times, to poétise in Art is not to be explained by 
the fact that in a time like the présent, there is no passage 
to the œsthetio except through what is poetio, and tbat 
consequently ail artists, making any pretension to genius, 
show poetic imagination even in plastic représentations 
for the very reason that they bave been roused to thèse 
only by a poetic feeling. The evil would not be so gl'eat 
were it not that, unfortunately, the spirit of our âge is 
specially directed to a style very unfavorable to the 
cultivation of Art. But inasmuch as poetry too bas 
already deviated so widely from its generio idea (through 
which alone it comes into contact with the other imitatlTe 
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arts) it is no good guide to Art, and can at most be so 
negatively (by rising above common nature), but in no 
way positively or actively (by defîning the object) exercise 
an influence upon the artist. 

But even this aberration of modem plastic artists I 
think sufficiently explained by our ideas respecting 
realistic and idealistic composition, and is a new proot' 
of their trutb, This is what I think of the case. 

Two things are required of the poet and artist, viz., 
that he should rise above reality and yet remain within 
the sphère of the sensuous, Where thèse two points are 
united we hâve œsthetio art. But if his nature be unpro- 
pitious and formless, the artist and poet, when quitting 
reality, is too readily inolined to quit the sensuous alao, 
and to become idealistic, and, if weak in mind, even fan- 
tas tic ; or should he wish and be obliged, being forced 
by his nature, to remain within the sensuous, he will 
prefer to remain beside reality, and, in the limited sensé of 
the Word, become realistic, and again, should he be entirely 
wanting in imagination, servile and common. In neither 
case, therefore, is he aasthetic. 

The difficult opération is the deducing of empiric forms 
io such as are œsthetic, and in this we generally find thaï 
it is either the body or the spirit, the truth or the freedom, 
that are wanting. The principal use of ancient models, 
both in poetry and in plastic Works, seems to me to be tJiia, 
that they display an empiric nature which has been already 
reduced to the aesthetic, and that, after having been deeply 
studied, they can even offer hints respecting the method 
by which the réduction is effected. 

In despair at not being able to reduce the empiric nature 
around him into œsthetic form, the modem artist, possess- 
injj; a lively fancy, prefers leaving it entirely, and seeka 
help against empiricism, against reality, from his imagina- 
tion. He puts poetical substance into his work — which 
would otherwise be empty and barren — because he does 
not possess that substance which bas to be drawn from th© 
depths of the subject itself. 
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366 6. — Schiller to Goethe. 

September 15, 1797. 

It would be delightful if you and Meyer developed your 
ideas in regard to the choice of subjects for poetic and 
plastic représentations. The question concems the in- 
most nature of Art, and would at the same time be very 
useful and interesting in regard to existing works of art, 
on account of its direct and easy application. I, ou my 
part, will also try to make my ideas on the point clearer. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that one could with great 
advantage start with the idea of the àbsoltUe definiteness of 
the subjecL For it would be seen that ail works of art that 
are unsuccessful on account of an unfortunate ohoice of 
subject suffer from indefiniteness and the arbitrariness 
which results from it. 

Hence it seems to me that the idea of that whioh îs 
called a pregnant moment, is fully explained by its being 
invariably qualified for a défini te représentation. In 
poetry I know of no more excellent case than your 
Hermann, By a species of induction it might perhaps be 
there shown that, in the case of any other choice of action, 
something indéfini te must hâve been the resuit. 

If this proposition be now connected with the other, 
that the détermination of the subject must in every oase 
be made by such means as are peculiar to a species of art» 
that they must be complète within the speciid boundaries 
of every species of art, it seems to me that we should hâve 
a sufficient criterion for not being led astray regarding 
the choice of subjects. 

However, cven though this were correct, it would never- 
theless be difficult to apply the maxim, and might in ail 
cases remain more a matter of feeling and of sentiment 
than of any distinct consciousness. 

I am very curions to see the new poetic species of whioh 
you intend soon to send me a spécimen. The rich variety 
of your imagination astonishes and delights me, and evem 
though I cannot follow you, still it is an enjoyment and an 
advantage to me to watch your doings. I expect something 
very graceful from this new species, and can already 
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understand how well adapted it must be for bringing 
poetic life and lofty sentiments into the commonest 
objects. 

I to-day received letters from our friend Humboldt. 
He is no longer at ail pleased with Vienna, and his journey 
to Italy he has likewise as good as given up, but bas almost 
decided to go to Paris ; tbis, however, to jndge from the 
la test occurrences thoie, he will probably not be able to 
accomplish. He says in his letter to me that be intends 
writing to you one of thèse days. 

I am still suffering very mucb from my cough, but bave 
been less troubled with my old enemy ; however, my state 
of mind and activity do not gain mucb by this, for my 
new complaint affects my head mucb more than the malum 
domesticum, the spasms, usually do. I hope, however, in 
eight or ten days to be rid of the worry in connection 
with the Almanack, and to be able to set to work with my 
Wallenatein in good eamest, The Lay of the Bell I bave 
not been able to take in hand since feeling so unwell. 
Still, ail sorts of trifles for the Almanack bave been 
written, which give variety to my contributions and make 
my share in it pretty considérable. 

Bottiger is very well content with my Crânes, and con- 
siders that time and locality — about which I consulted 
him — are satisfactorily represented. He confesses to me 
that he had never quite understood how anything could 
be made out of Ibycus. This confession amused me very 
mucb, for it is so quite in keeping with the character of 
the man. 

Cotta has doubtless sent you sheets I and K of the 
Almanack, perhaps I shall be able to send another to-day. 
The Almanack will be larger than last year's, without 
my having been lax in the sélection. 

AU hère are well, and we yesterday celebrated KarFs 
birthday amid great rejoicings. To-day Vent from Wei- 
mar was with us, I was mucb pleased with him; he is 
the only new person added to my circle of acquaintances. 
My wife thinks of you with sincère interest, and my 
brother-in-law and his wife wish to be most kindly 
remembered. 

Tare well. Give my kînd greetîngs to Meyer, and think 

VOL. I. 2 D 
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of me in your oircle. Your letters are riclily laden vessels 
to us, and are now one of my chief enjoyments. FarewelL 

ScH. 
Look at the sheet in which I hâve packed this. 

367. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, September 22, 1797. 

Your letter and its enclosure again gave me great 
plcasure. The poom is full of gay humour and nature. 
It seems to me that this speoies must be very favorable 
to a poet, wore it only from the fact that he is spared ail 
wearisomo accessory work, siich as introductions, transi- 
tions, descriptions, etc., and permits him in ail oases to 
draw with a light hand from his subject, only what is 
génial and significant. 

In this, therefore, we again hâve the commencement of 
u new collection, the beginning of an "endlçss"* séries; 
for this poem, like ail good poetry, contains within itself a 
whole race, by the tone which it strikes and the form it 
présents. 

I should very much hâve liked to watch the impression 
which your Hermann made iipon my Stuttgart friends. 
There will assurcdlv bave been no want of a certain 
heartinoss of appréciation, but so fow persons can fully 
enjoy the plain truth of human nature. However, I hâve 
no doubt at ail that your Hermann will triamph over ail 
thèse subjective considérations, and do so by the finest 
quality in a poetical work, that is, as a whole, by the 
simple cleamess of its form, and by the fully exhausted 
cirole of human feelings it doscribes. 

My last letter will hâve told you that I had to lay aside 
my Bell, I confess that, as there was no othei* altertiative, 
I am not altogether sorry that such is the case ; for, by 
carrying the subject about with me for a year, and Ijr 
keeping it warm, the poem — which is really no small 
undortaking — will thus become fully matured. Further, 

* '^ Unendlich '' seoms to hâve been a favorite humorous expreasion 
of Gocthe's, especially during tho first years of his residenoe la 
Weimar, and hero is used by Schiller, probably in référence to the 
qallads thcy were writing at tho time. 
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this is, in fact, a year for ballads, andnext year hasalready 
somewhat the appearanoe of beooming a year for eongs, to 
which class my Bell belongs. 

This last week has, however, not been lost for tbe 
Almanack. Chance lad me to a very pretty thème for a 
ballad, which, moreover, is for the most part finished, and 
will, as I think, wind up the Almanack not nnworthily. 
It consists of twenty-four verses of eight lines, and is 
cntitled The Walk to the Ironfoundry (Der Gang nach dem 
Eisenhammer), from which you will see that I hâve taken 
tbe fiery élément in hand, after having travelled through 
water and air. Next post-day will bring it to yon, 
together with the whole Almanack in print. 

I shall be anxious to hear that my Crânes may hâve 
given you satisfaction in the form in which you will now 
read them. They bave most unquestionably gained by the 
idea which you suggested in regard to the exposition. 
The new stanza dedicated to the Furies, wherein I bave 
described their characters, was also, I think, wanting in 
the first version. 

Kant's little treatise I bave read, and although it con- 
tains nothing actually new, I bave been delighted with 
bis admirable ideas. There is in this old gentleman some- 
thing so truly youthful that it might almost be termed 
sesthetic, were it not that the hideous form, which might 
be called a philosophical cbanoery-style^ placed one in 
embarrassment. As regards Schlosser, it may indeed be as 
you say, yet bis position towards oritical philosophers has 
8omething so doubtful in it, that it could soaroely hâve 
been expected that bis own character would be left ont 
of the question. It also seems to me that in ail dis- 
putes where thoughtful minds take the part of super* 
naturalism against reason, there is cause for distrusting 
honesty ; expérience is much too old, and the case, more- 
over, is so easy to comprehend. 

We are now enjoying very beautifbd autumnal weather ; 
with you there may still be some traœs of summer. I am 
having considérable altérations made in my garden, which 
will gieatly improve it for future years. But our harvest 
of fruit was not a bad one, and Karl caused us no little 
amusement while it was being brought in. 

2 D 2 
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wing to the doubtful appearance of the war *and peace, 
we are undecided as to whetheryou will be able to aocom- 
plish your joumey to Italy just yet, and are sometîmes in 
hopes that we shall see you among ns again earlier than 
we anticipated. 

Farewell, and give our most friendly greetings to Meyer ; 
most sincerely do I wish yon ail happiness on yonr meeting 
him again. My wife sends kindest greetings. 

SCH. 

368. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Sfafa, September 25, 1797. ' 

Your deligbtful letter of the 7tb of September I received 
hère the day before yesterday. Owing to its having been 
longer on the road than I expected, I was afraid that yonr 
health might hâve been worse, as, nnfortnnately, I see from 
your letter, was the case. Would that you in your quiet 
home could enjoy as good health as I do in my active life ! 
The enclosed wUl tell you what I hâve been doing since I 
left Tubingen. Meyer, whom I hâve now found again, to 
our mutual delight, is as well as ever, and we hâve already 
had some good talks together. He is bringing back some 
gems of art, and treasures of his own in the way of very 
accurate observations on them. We intend now to oonsider 
in what form we can make use of a portion of them, and 
to décide for what purposes the rest are to be reserved. 

In a few days my next move will be to the Lake of ihe 
Four Cantons, I must, as we are so near, hâve another 
look at the grand natural scenery which surrounds it; 
for the rubric of thèse gigantic rocks dare not be wanting 
among the chapters which tell of my joumey. I hâve 
already collected a tolerable file of papers in which ail 
my expériences, or what I otherwise meet with, is noted 
down ; as yet, however, it is still the oddest mixture in 
the world, from which I cannot even extract anything for 
the JBTorew, as I had expected to be able to do. 

I hope to add considerably to this collection, and in so 
doing can test myself on many différent kinds of subjects* 
There is, after ail, some ple.isure in the feeling of being 
thoroughly able to compreheiid somany things, andgather 
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in the fruits of what seemed, at first, the unfruitful works 
with which one had throughout life been plaguing oneself. 
As Italy is more or less closed to strangers, owing to the 
late agitations tliere, and France also, owing to its récent 
troubles, we shall probably turn back from the Alpine 
heights and follow the course of the water, and again move 
northwards down the Ehine before the bad weather sets 
in. It is probable that wo may spend the winter together 
pleasantly at the foot of the Fox-tower (Fuchathumi), nay, 
I even suspect that Humboldt will be one of our company. 
His letter tells me that the whole party I met in Zurich 
hâve likewise given up their joumey to Italy, and that ail 
intend coming to Switzerland. The younger brother pro- 
poses to hâve a look round this country which bas so much 
interest for him in several respects ; the elder brother will 
probably bave to give up the joumey to France which he 
contemplated, on account of the unsettled state of affairs 
there. They leave Vienna on the Ist of October ; I may 
perhaps wait for them in this neighbourhood. 

And now let me turn my thoughts to y ou and to y our 
work. The Almanack really présents a very good ap- 
pearance, but the public will miss the pepper to the melon. 
For in truth nothing is so anxiously desired as another 
batch of Xenia, and people will be disappointed not to be 
able to renew their acquaintance with the mischievous set 
who bave been so severely reproached. I am glad that 
the beginning of your Ibycus should bave gained in breadth 
and development by my suggestions ; as regards the end, 
you are no doubt quite right. The artist must be the best 
judge in how far he can make use of the advice of others. 
The Phaeton is not at ail bad, and the old story of the ever 
unsatisfied struggle of noble humanity after the original 
source of its charraing existence, is also very well worked 
out. The Prometheus, Meyer could not manage to read 
through, which is surely a bad sign. 

The copies of the Almanack which you set aside for me, 
please bave the kindness to keep for me, as you will doubt- 
less send the reigning Duchess one in your own name. I 
am very anxious to see this little work complète. 

From my préviens letters you will bave seen that I 
felt myself very much pleased and at home iu Stuttgart. 
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You are muoh spoken of, and by many, and always in tbe 
kîndost manner. I think it bas been well for botb of iiB 
that wo met ratber late in life, wben our minds were more 
fully formed. 

Please tell me in your next letter wbere you propose to 
spond the ooming winter. Whetber you are tbinking of 
your own garden-house, Griesbacb*s bouse, or of Weimar ? 
I bope tbat you may find most comfortable quarters, bo tbat 
you may not bave tbe weatber to struggle against in 
addition to your otber troubles. 

If you Write to me immediately on tbe reœipt of tbis, 
please address your letter direct to Ztiriob witb tbe simple 
addition : care of Herm Bittmeister OU zum Sehwert. I 
reckon tbat my letter will take eigbt days to reaob you, 
tbat your answer will be about tbe same time on its way 
to me, and I bope to get back to Ziirieb from my expédi- 
tion to tbe mountains by tbe middle of October. 

Tbank you for tbe news tbat my little boy is better. I 
am ail tbe more grateful to you for tbis news, as I bad not 
received any direct word about bim for some time past, 
and my letters from bome seem to bave stuck somewnere 
on tbe road. Tbis anxiety alone bas many a time made 
me feol sad wbile everything elso was goiog on well and 
bappily around nie. 

Farowell. My kind greetings to your dear wife, and 
enjoy tbese last lovely autumn days witb tbose dear to 
you, wbile I set out on my wanderings among tbe moun- 
tains. Tbere will now be a sbort pause in our oorre- 
spondenoo till I get safely back again. -, 

A Brief Account of my Joumey from Tûhingen to Stâfa* 

On the 16th of Septemher I started from Tûhingen to 
Tuttlingen by way of Hechingen, Balingen^ and Wél- 
lendlngen. The day's joumey was a long one. It took 
mo from four in the morning till nine oclock at nigbt. 
At first tbere is some pretty scenery, but after adyanoing 
furtber up tbe valley of tbe Neckar tbe country becomes 
bare and less fertile. It was nigbt before we got to the 
Valley, or ratber tbe gorge, wbicb leads down to tbe 
Danube. The day was duU, but a pleasant one for travelling. 
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On the 17 th from Tuttlingen to Schaffhauaen, In the 
most beautiful weather, and almost invariably through the 
most interesting country, I left Tuttlingen at seven 
o'clock in a thick fog, but on the heights we soon found 
the sky of the clearest, and the fog lay horizontally along 
the whole valley of the Danube. In driving along thèse 
heights which sépara te the districts of the Ehine and 
Danube, one obtains an extensive view both backwards 
and to the sidea, for one bas a view right across the valley 
of the Danube as far as Doneschingen^ and even ftirther. 
But especially glorious is the view that lies in front ; the 
Lake of Constance and the Graubunden Mountains in 
the distance, and less far ofif Hohentwiel and some other 
oharacteristic rocks of basait. One drives across wooded 
hills and valleys as far as Engen, where a lovely fertile 
plain opens up to the south ; therenpon one passes by 
Hohentwiel and the other heights which had been seen 
from afar, and finally one cornes into well-kept and cleanly 
Switzerland. Before reaching Schaffhausen, the country 
looks like a garden. I arrived there in the evening in 
brilliant sunshine. 

The 1 8^^ I devoted entirely to the Falls of the Ehine ; 
drove early in the moming to Laufen, and alighted there 
80 as immediately to enjoy the grand surprise. While I 
watched the mighty phenomenon, the summits of the 
mountains and hills were covered with mist which mingled 
with the spray and steam of the Fall. The sun soon 
broke out and made the spectacle more glorious still ; part 
of a rainbow was formed, and, in fact, I saw the whole of 
the phenomenon in its full splendeur. I orossed over to 
the small castle of Wôrth, and there obtained a full view 
of the whole pioture from a distance. I then returned and 
drove back from Laufen to the town. lu the evening I 
again drove along the right bank of the river, and once 
more enjoyed this glorious scène from every point as the 
sun was going down. 

On the 19th, in very beautiful weather, I drove by way 
of Eglisau to Zurich — the grand ohain of Swiss mountains 
ever before me — through a pretty, varied, and carefuUy- 
cultivated part of the country. 

The 20th, a very cheerful moming, I spent in making 
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walks round about Zurich ; in the aftemoon the weather 
changed, Professor Meyer came, and as it rained and 
stonned we remained over-night in Zurich. 

On the 2l8t, a bright day, we sailed up the lake, and 
were very hospitably entertained at dinner by Herr Esdher, 
at his estate on the shoree of the lake near Herrliberg. In 
the evening we arrived at Stafa. 

The 22ndy a dull day, we spent in examining the works 
of art either produced or purchasod by Herr Meyer, and 
we again communicated our observations and expériences 
to each other. In the evening we again took a long walk . 
upwards from the town, which gives one a charming and 
idéal conception of the highest and most perfect state of 
culture. Tlie buildings stand far apart ; vineyards, 
fields, gai'dens, orchards fill the space between them, and 
in this way the place extends about an hour's walk along 
the lake, and half an hour's walk castwards to the hill, the 
whole side of which has already boen subjected to cultiva- 
tion. We are now preparing for a short joumey to 
Einsiedely Schwytz, and the districts about the Lake of the 
Four Cantons, which we think of making. 

I had almost forgottan to tell you that the line, " Es wal' 
let^ es siedet und brauset und zischt"* (*'It bnbbles, ît hisses 
and rushes and roars"), applied admirably to the Falls of 
the Ehine. It was very curions to see how it inolndes ail 
the principal movements of the prodigious phenomenon. I 
endeavoured, while there, to take in the phenomenon in its 
parts and as a whole, as it presented itself to me, and also 
noted the observations which one makes while watching 
it, as well as the thoughts which it awakens. You will 
one day see how thèse few poetio lines, as it were, wind 
their way through this labyrinth like a thread. 

I hâve jnst received sheets I and K of the Almanaok 
from Cotta, and hope to find letters from you on my retnm 
from the mountains and lakes. Farewell. Meyer will 
Write a few words himself. It is the greatest pleasure to 
me to see him so well and so cheerfuL If only I oonld 
know it to bo the same with you ! 

I hâve again found splendid subjeots for idylls and 

* From Schiller's Diver. 
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élégies, and for whatever the other kindred species of 
poetry may be called, and hâve already put some of them 
into form ; in fact, I hâve ne ver yet comprehended foreign 
subjects 80 readily and at the sarae time produced things 
of my own. Farewell, and let us continue as we are doing 
both theoretically and practically. 



369. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Stafa, September 26 towards evening, 1797. 

I had just concluded my letter with a small postscript 
when we received a visit from Count Burgstall, who is 
returning home from England by way of France and 
Switzerland with his wife, a Scotch lady, whom he 
married a short time ago. He sends you his kindest re- 
membrances, and was deeply interested in hearing how 
you were and what you were about. His visit bas been a 
great pleasure to me, inasmuch as his former inclination 
to foUow the new System of philosophy, his relation to 
Kant and Eeinhold, his affection for you and his former 
acquaintance with myself, immediately opened up many 
subjects of conversation between us. He bas brought 
over some very good jokes from England and France, and 
was in Paris on the 18th Fructidor, and bas, accordingly, 
lived through many a serions and comic scène. He sends 
his kindest greetings to you, and herewith I must conclude 
my letter, so that the letters may be sent off by the sailor 
who is our postman hère. Should you bave an opportunity 
of giving Wieland Count Burgstairs kind remembrances, 
please do so. G. 

370. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, October 2, 1797. 

At last I am able to send you the Almanack complète, 
with the exception of the music, which will foUow. I 
shall hope to hear in y our next letter to whom I am to 
send the other copies that are set aside for you. Your 
Oberon's Golden Wedding (Oheron^a Goldene Hochzeit *) 

* Whicli was subsequently made use of in Famt, and worked out 
more fuUy. See Letter 397. 
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y OU will not find in the collection. I omitted ît for two 
reasons. In the fîrst place I thoiight it woiild be well to 
leave ail thorns ont of the Almanack, and to show a very 
pious face ; secondly, I did not wish that your Chldene 
Hochzeit, whioh contains so niuch subject-matter for a 
greater amount of détail, should be completed in bo small 
a number of verses. We shall, in it, hâve a treasure for onr 
next year's number, and it can be spun out to a mnch 
greater length. 

As regards the author of the Elégies — which I think 
will not displease you — Meyer himself will be able to give 
you Bome information about him. His name is Keller, 
Ho is a Swiss from Zurich, I think, but, being an artist, 
résides in Eome. Thèse élégies were sent to me by a Herr 
Horner, of Zurich. You ma}^ perhaps, hâve meanwhilû 
become acquainted with hiin. Ho himself has already oon- 
tributed something to the Horen, 

Now that I hâve donc with the Almanack, I can at last 
turn to my Waîlenstein again. In looking at the scènes 
that are finished, I am upon the whole pretty well satisfied 
with myself, except that I perçoive them to be somewbat 
dry, which, however, I can very well account for, an4 
hope to be able to remedy. It arose from a certain fear 
of falling into my former rhetorical style, and from toc 
anxious an endeavour to keep pretty close to my objeot. 
Now the object is iu itself somewhat dry, and is more in 
need of poetical liber ality than anything else ; bence it is 
in this case more than ever necessary to hope for a 
thoroughly poetic mood, if the two by-ways, the jproaaioal 
and the rhetorical, are to be carefuUy avoided. 

I see an immense pièce of work yet to be done, it is 
true, but this much I know, there will not be any faux 
frais, for the whole is poetically organised, and, I may say, 
the subject-matter has changed into a purely tragic story. 
The moment of the action is so pregnant that everything 
that constitutes a paii of its completeness proceeds from 
it naturally, nay, in a certain sensé necessarily. There is 
nothing obscure about it. It is open on ail sides. At the 
Kame time I hâve succeeded, from the very beginning, in 
giving the action précipitation and direction, so that it 
hastens on in an unceasing and accelerating moyement 
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towards its close ; and as the chief character really retards 
matters, it is tho incidents that actually brin g about the 
crisis, and this, I think, will contribute greatly to the 
tragio impression. 

I hâve during thèse last days been occupying myself 
a good deal in finding a eubject for a tragedy in the 
style of the Œdipus Bex, and one that will afford the same 
advantages to the poet. Thèse advantages are inestimable, 
to mention but the one, that the most involved action — 
su eh as altogether resists the form of tragedy — may be 
taken as the foundation, inasmuch as this action bas, of 
course, already happened, and consequently falls wholly 
beyond the domain of tragedy. In addition to this, that 
which bas happened, in being un altérable, is naturally 
far more terrible, and the fear that something might hâve 
happened affects the mind quite differently from the fear 
that something may happen. 

The Œdipus is, as it were, only a tragic analysis. 
Everything is already in existence, and bas only to be 
unravelled. This can be done by the simplest action, and 
-Nvithin a very limited period of time, be the incidents ever 
so complicated and dépendent upon circumstances. How 
favorable this is to the poet I 

But 1 fear that the Œdipus is its own genus, and that 
there is no second species of it ; and least of ail would one 
be ablo to find a pendent to it in less fabulons times. The 
oracle occupies a place in the tragedy which it would sim- 
ply be impossible to replace byanything else; and should 
one attempt to retain the substance of the story itself 
while changing the characters and the times, theii that 
which is now terrible would become ludiorous. 

I bave not heard anything of you for long, and am look- 
ing forward impatiently for a letter. It will, perhaps, 
give me fuller détails about your joumey, and about where 
you next intend remaining. Of the Humboldts I bave 
meanwhile not heard anything, but I do not consider it 
unlikely that they may turn their steps to Switzerland. 

How about your treatise on anoient sculptures, of which 
your Laokoon formed the beginning ? I bave recently been 
reading the latter again with the utmost satisfaction, and 
cannot say to how many important and fruitful ideaa, in 
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regard to the organisation of sesthetic works, it leads. 
Your Hermann und Dorothea are already quietly creating 
a stir ; Kômer too, writee that he bas read the poem, and 
considers that it may be classed with the best tldngs you 
bave produeed. The Devil thank him for bis remark ! 

Farewell, dear friend. My wife sends kindest greetings. 
Many kind greetings to Meyer also. The finer copies of 
the Almanack are not yet ready. I send you meanwhile 
an ordinary one. 

SCH. 

371. — Schiller to Goethb. 

Jena, Ootober 6, 1797. 

Most welcome were the lettors from yourself and Meyer, 
which I received a few bours ago. I basten to answer 
yours if only with a couple of lines, so as to send you a 
friendly greeting on your retum from the mountains. We 
bave been most impatiently longing for news of you, and 
therefore doubly pleasant to me was your letter of to-day, 
which leads me to hope that you may be retummg home 
soon. I bad been really looking with secret dread towards 
the coming winter, which now promises to be sucb a cbeer- 
ful one for me. My health is now pretty good again, but 
our little Ernst is suflPering very much from teething, and 
bas caused us a great deal of anxiety. Wben the good 
weather takes its departuro we sball retum to our old 
bouse in town, and it is very possible that we may spend 
some time in Weimar. If only I succeed meanwhile in 
getting thorougbly into my Wcdlenstein^ I sball not be 
affected by any change of abode which is otherwise so 
apt to distraot my mind, on account of my being suoh a 
slave to habit. 

I am not a little glad that, according to your observa- 
tions, my description of the whirlpool should correspond 
with the actual phenomenon; my only opportunity of 
stiidying tbis bit of nature was at a mill, but I also oare- 
fally studied Homer's description of the Gharybdis, and 
tbis perhaps may bave belped me to keep to nature. 
Perbaps on your joumey you may come across some inm- 
Works, and be able to tell me whetber I bave been eqoally 
successful in describing tbis smaller phenomenon. 
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The Almanaok, I hope, is in your liands by this time, and 
you will be able to pass sentence upon it. It is eonsoling 
to me that you allow the Phaeton* to pass, its buge bulk 
alone had frightened me. Of ScblegeFs contributions, bis 
verses on Komeo and Juliet are very pretty, and as I tbink, 
be bas tbere actually surpassed bimself. His Entfiihrte 
Gôtter possesses mucb tbat is good. Meyer will find some 
pretty things from tbe peu of bis poetical lady-friend. 

I bave to-day despatcbed tbe first lot of Almanacks to 
Leipzig, and am not a little anxious about tbe sale. It 
raay, indeed, be true tbat very few of our readers will tbank 
us for witbbolding xenial matters, for be wbo was bimself 
scorcbed would bave enjoyed to see bis neigbbour's bouse 
on fire. 

I must conclude, for it is post-time. Please tell me in 
your next wbetber tbe letters I send you tbrougb Cotta 
are still to go by way of Tiibingen. We send our kindest 
greetings to you and to Meyer, to wbom also my sincère 
tbanks for bis dear letter; in tbis my wife joins me. 
Farewell. 

Son. 

372. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Sfâfa, October 14, 1797. 

It is a very rainy moming, dear friend, so I am remain- 
ing in bed, in order to bave a talk witb you, and to give 
you an account of wbat we bave been doing, in order tbat, 
as beretofore, your spirit may follow us, and also tbat from 
time to time we may enjoy receiving letters from you. 

Scarcely bad I met our good friend Meyer in Zuricb, 
scarcely bad we got bere, scarcely bad I begun to enjoy 
the Works be brougbt witb bim, and tbis pleasing country 
and its state of cultivation, wben tbe neighbouring moun- 
tains produced in me a feeling of restlessness, and tbe fine 
weather encouraged in me tbe wisb to approacb tbem more 
closely, nay, even to ascend tbem. Tbe feeling wbicb 
urged me to do tbis was very mixed and vague. I remem- 
bered tbe impression thèse objects bad made upon me 
twenty years ago; tbe impression bad, upon the whole, 
remained tbe same but the varions détails bad vanisbed, 

* See Letter 368. 
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and I folt a strange longing to renew and to ooirect fhose 
expériences. I had become a différent man, and hence the 
objecta must, I felt, neceesarily also appear différent to me 
now. 

The gond state of Meyer's health, and the oonTiction that 
Bmall adventuros experienoed in common, while beïng a 
means of making persons better aoquainted with on^ 
another, aro also a means of strongthening old friendfihips 
when they are to be renewed after an interval of time, 
quito docided ns to make tbe trip, and we started in the 
finest weatber, which, most fortunately, bas aooompanied 
us now for elevon days. On the enclosed paper I hâve 
indicated tbe route we took ; you shall at Bome future time 
reçoive a dotailed, altbougb aphoristic, account of our 
doings. Your dear wife, wbo faiows some of thèse parts, 
will perbaps meanwbile add something hère and there from 
her own recolloction. 

On our retum I found your two dear letters with the 
enclosures, wbicb were directly connected with the point 
wbicb wo bad vcry eageiiy been discussing on our trip ; 
for tbe question in regard to subjects for représentation, 
and tbeir treatment by tbe différent branches of art, has 
often been talked over betwoen us in quiet bours. Perbaps 
a short treatise will one day soon show you that we en- 
tirely agrée with your views ; but what I wish most of 
ail is for you to bear and read Meyer*s descriptions and 
opinions in regard to varions Works of art. On suoh 
occasions one again leams that perfect expérience mnst 
iuself embrace theoretical knowledge. We are the more 
certain of meeting at one centre, as we bave started the 
question from so many différent points» 

If I am now to speak of my own state, I may say that I 
bave as yet had every reason to be satisfied with my 
joumey. Owing to the facility with which I grasp Bub- 
jects, I hâve become rich without burdening myself, and 
the material does not inconvenience me, as I know how to 
arrange and to work it out at once, and feel more freedom 
than ever in choosing manifold forms for represe&ting 
the subjects to myself and othera» From the barren 
heights of St. Gotthardt to the glorious works of art whibh 
Meyer bas brought with him, a labyrinthian footpath takes 
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one through. a complex séries of interesting objecte to 
be found in this remarkable oountry. To realise by means 
of direct observation its natural-bistorical, geograpbical, 
economical and political conditions, and tben by means 
of an old chronicle to bring past times nearer, and also 
to avail oneself of the many treatises of the industrious 
Swiss, is a very pleasant source of amusement, especially 
as Helvetian existence is so limited ; my view of the 
whole, as well as my insight into détails, bas been very 
much facilitated by the fact of Meyer, with his correct 
and acute judgment of matters, having long been ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, and kept them in 
faithful remembrance. Thus we bave acoomplished more 
in this short time than I could bave imagined possible, and 
it is only to be regretted that we are one month too close 
upon winter; another tour of four weeks would bave 
undoubtedly made us much better aoquainted with this 
curions country. 

But what will you say when I confess to you that amid 
ail thèse prosaic matters a poetio one bas arisen which 
inspires me with a good deal of confidence ? I feel firmly 
convinced that the story of Tell could be treated epically. 
and if I should succeed in what I contemplate, we shall 
hâve a curious instance of a story first attaining its full 
truth through poetry, in place of history being made a 
fable, as generally happens. But more of this at a future 
time. The limited but exceedingly impoi'tant locale which 
foims the scène of the events I bave again very carefully 
examine d, and bave also direoted my attention to the 
character and to the manners and customs of the people of 
the district, that is to say, as well as could possibly be done 
in the short space of time at my oommand. AU now 
dépends upon good-luck as to whether anything comes of 
the undertaking. 

But there now arises a question which £rom time to time 
appears doubtful to us : whither are we to turn, in order, in 
the most convenient and speedy manner possible, to work 
out Meyer's collections as well as my own old and new stock 
of materials ? Unfortunately the lodgings hère are not 
adapted for winter résidence, otherwise, I will not deny, 
I should bave been very much inclined to bave remained 
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hère, for the perfect solitude of the place wonld hâve 
furthered our object not a little. In addition to this, it 
woiild havc boen the most appropriate place to bave waited 
and seen whether Italy or France might not, in the spring, 
again invite and admit travellerg. I cannot at ail fancy 
remaining in Zurich itself, and therefore we shall probably 
now Boon be slowly wending our steps back to Frankfort. 

Ilowever, an idea bas occuiTod to me which only requires 
one to get a little into the habit of it, in order to be carried 
ont ; it would, namely, not be a difficnlt matter lo arrange 
things in such a way that one might work composedly and 
satisfactorily on the journey itself. For although at certain 
times travelling may be said to distract the mind, Btill 
at others it tbrows one the more speedily back npon 
oneself ; the want of outward relations and connections, 
nay, the very tedium is favorable to any one who bas a 
variety of subjects to work ont. Travelling is like gambling : 
it is ever connected with winning and losing, and generally 
where least expected. We reçoive more or less than we 
hoped for ; we may loiter on for a time unpnnished, but 
again at a moment*s notice we are called npon to gather 
ourselves well together. To natures like mine a journey 
is of inestimable value; it animâtes, corrects, instmots, 
and dovelops. 

I now feel sure that one might very well go to Italy, 
for after an earthquake, a conflagration, or an inundation, 
everything settles down as quickly as possible into its old 
place ; and I would undertake the journey without any 
hésitation as far as my own self is concemed, were it not 
that other considérations withhold me from it. Ferhaps, 
therefore, wo shall see each other again very soon. Chie 
of the most chorished hopes drawing me back is that of 
sharing with you the booty I bave taken, and of our attain- 
in g an ever closer union both theoretically and practically. 

We must see what else there may be to be found on our 
road to take away with us. Thus Basle, on account of its 
vicinity to France, is specially attractive to me; and, 
moreover, the place contains some beautiful works of art, 
older ones as well as foreign ones. 

The conclusion of the Almanack I hope yet to reçoive 
in Zurich, for Cotta is very regular in bis Eondings. 
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Your Ibycus bas tumed ont very good, and there is 
nothing further that I could suggest in regard to the 
ending. I shall be very anxious to see it as a whole. As 
my pretty miller's daughter met with a good réception, 
I send another poem which we owe to her charms. It will 
be well to bave tbe next Abnanack riob in poems, and 
your Bell will be sure to sound ail tbe better for tbe métal 
baving been so long in a state of fluid, and bence pnrified 
from ail dross. n. 

Uri, October 1, 1797. 

Was not yestreen thy head still as brown as the locks on the loved one, 
Whose sweet image smiles gently upon me from afar ? 
Early this mom thy brow is with silver-grey covered ; 
'Tis by the snow which the stormy night o'er it poured. 
Youth, alas ! is so near to old âge — *tis life that unités them — 
Just as a fitful dream connects the yesterday with ttie to-day.* 

The Youth and the MiLLSTBEAH.t 

YoiUh, 

Say, sparkling streamlet, whither thou 

Artgoing? 
With joyous mien thy waters now 

Are flowing. 
Why seek the vale so hastily ? 
Attend for once and answer me ! 

MiUstreanit 

Oh youth, I was a brook indeed ; 

But lately 
My bed they've deepen'd, and my speed 

Si^ell'd greatiy, 
That I may haste to yonder mill, 
And so Tm full and never stiU. 



* This being a very inadéquate translation, I give the German for 
such readers as can fofiow the original : — 

" War doch gestem dein Haupt noch so braim wie die Locke der Liében 

Deren holdea Gehild still atis der Feme mir toirikt ; 

Sdbergrau hezeichnet dirfriih der Schnee nun die Gipfelt 

Der sich in sturmender Nacht dir um den Scheitel ergoss. 

Jugendj ach ! ist dem Aller so nah\ durch'ê Lében verhunden^ 

Wie ein heweglicher Traum Gestem und Heuie verhand.** 

t The translation of this poem, like the one on p. 388, is taken from 
E. A. Bowring's translation of some of Goethe's miner poems. 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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Ytmth. 

The mill thon seekest in a mood 

Gontented, 
And knoVst not how my youthful blood 

'S tottnented. 
But doth the mîller'B dangliter fair 
Gaze often on tkee kindlj there ? 

MUlsiream. 

She opes the shntters soon as light 

Is gleaming ; 
And cornes to bathe her features bright 

And beaming. 
So full and mow-white Ib her breast, — 
I feel as hot as steam BQppresa'd. 

totUh. 

If slie in waier oan inflamè 

Bnch ardeur, 
Surely, then, flesh and blood to tame 

Is harder. 
When once is seen her beanteoiis ÎBuce 
One ever longs her steps to trace. 

MiUstiream* 

O'er the wheel I, roaring, bottnd 

AU prdndly, 
And ev'ry spoke whlrls Indftly toUtld 

And londly. 
Since I hâve seen the niiller^s daughter 
Wlth grébtei- tigotu* floWs the walef ^ 

Youih, 

Like otherS) then, can grie^ poor bhJDk) 

OppresB thee ? 
** Flow on 1 *• — thus she'll, with smiliug look, 

Address thee. 
With her sweei, loving glanoe. oh say, 
Can she thy fiowing otirrent nay ? 

MttUtream. 

'Tis sad, 'tis sad, to haye to Bpeed 

From yonder ; 
I windijand flowly thxough the mead 

Would wander ; 
And if the choioé'remaifl'd Irith tad 
Would hasten back there ptfeeehtiyi 
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Youth. 

Farewell, thou who with me dost proVe 

Love's sadness ! 
Perchance ôome day thou4i breathe of love 

Ànd gladneââ. 
Go, tell het ëttaight, atid oftteîl tod, 
The boy's mute hbpes and wishes true. 



373. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Stafa, October 17, 1797. 

I hâve not yet been able to find either time or inclina- 
tion to make an extract from my larger diary to give you 
a morë detailed account of oHi* tôtir ambng tbe mountalns ; 
I caii therefore only briefly add hete tbât We Weilt fVom 
Eichtérswiel to Einsiedel, ànd thetice to Scbwytz and 
Brunnen. Ftom tbe latter place we sailed up tbe lake 
as far as Fliielen and on to Altdorf. and ascended tbe 
Gottbardt, after wbicb we retumed. At Fluelen we agaln 
embarked and sailed to Beckenrietb, in Canton Untei*- 
walden ; went on foot to Statiz and Statiz-Stade, wbence wé 
crossed to Kilssnacbt, tben On to Immisce, sailed to Ztig, 
walked to Holgen, and again back to Stafa by beat. 

On this short tour we sa# tbe greatest possible vaHety 
of objects, and passed thi-ougb tbe moat différent climates, 
of which I will tell you more another time. 

A short tréatise on tbe famoUs question, Suhjècts for the 
Fine Arts, bas been sketcbed and partially worked otit. Tou 
will find in it passages from your letters given as notes. 
We bave now corne to tbe motives, as the second point of 
importance after tbe given ftubject — for only by means of 
motives cati thet-ô be any ititemal organisation. We sball 
now pass on fo the composition, and sô on. We intend to 
confine ourselves entirely to plastic art, and are curions 
to see bow our vleWs iti regatii to it tally with our ideàè of 
poetry ; the latter we again cJommeiid to yotir best attentibh. 

Farewell, and give my kind gl*eetihg6 to ail around ybU. 
If you wish to send me a few words iti answet to this, yoÛ 
bave only to send it to Ootta. Sinoe yesterday the news 
from the Khine bas sounded very warlike, and 6o we shalî 

2 £ 2 
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probably creep homewards through Suabia and Franconîa. 
Again farewell. 

Meyer sends bis kindest greetings. His Aîdchrandinî'a 
Weddîng,* wbicb we bave so long been expecting from 
Rome, bas jnst arrived by way of Trieste, Villach, and Con- 
stance. We bave now got ail our treasnres togetber, so 
onr minds are at rest on tbis point, and we can set ont 
on our way joyfully. 

G. 



374. — Schiller to GtOethe. 

Jena, October 20, 1797. 

A few days ago Bôttiger sent us two beautiful copies of 
your Eermann, witb wbicb we were very mucb debgbted. 
It is now fairly out into tbe world, and we must wait and 
bear wbat effect tbe voice of an Homeiic rbapsodist will 
bave in tbis new politico-rbetorical world. I bave read 
tbe poem again witb tbe old unweakened impression, and 
witb renewed émotion. It is positively peifect of its kind ; 
it is patbetically powerful, and yet cbarming in tbe bigbest 
degrce ; in sbort, it is every tbing tbat is beautiful. 

Your Meister, also, I bave again read quite lately, and 
bave never before felt bow mucb tbere is in tbe outward 
form. Tbe form of your Mmter — as indeed tbe form of 
every novel — is in fact not poetical ; it lies wboUy witbin 
tbe domain of tbe understanding, is subject to ail its 
demands, and is likewise afifected by ail its limits. But 
owing to a truly poetical spirit baving made use of this 
form, and baving expressed tbe most poetical circum- 
stances in tbis form, tbe resuit is a strange wavering 
between a prosaic and a poetical mood, for wbicb I cannot 
find any appropriate name. I sbould say tbat your Meister 
(tbat is, the novel itself) is wanting in a certain poetio 
boldncBS, becauge as a novel it is always indined to satÎBfy 
tbe understanding ; and, again, tbat it is wanting in actnal 
sobriety (for wbicb it bas to a certain extent raised the 
demand), inasmucb as it bas âowed from a poetic spirit. 

* Meyer's copy of the famous painting, whlch afterwards foxmd a 
place in Goethe*s house. 
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Put this together as best you can ; I only tell you my 
feelings. 

As you are in a position where you hâve to demand 
the highest of yourself, and where the objective and the 
subjective hâve absolutely to become one, it is positively 
necessary to take heed that that which your genius can place 
in one work, should always grasp the purest form, and 
that nothing concerning it should be lost in an impure 
médium. Who does not feel ail that in your Meister, which 
makes your Hermann so bewitching! The work lacks 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of your genius ; it affeots the 
heart with ail the powers of poetic art ; it always afifords 
renewed enjoyment, and yetyour Hermann (and, more© ver, 
simply through its pure poetic form) leads me into a divine 
poetic world, whereas Meister never quite permits me 
entirely to quit the world of reality. 

Being once in the way of criticising, I will make one 
more remark which forced itself upon me while I was 
reading it. Your Meister evidently contains too much of 
tragedy,* I mean of what is foreboding, incompréhen- 
sible, subjectively marvellous. This is, indeed, consistent 
with the poetic depth and obscurity, but uot with the 
clearness that should prevail in a novel, and which is so 
eminently the case in your novel. It is uncomfortable to 
come upon this want of solidity where one expects to find 
oneself every where on firm ground, and to come upon 
puzzles where ail is otherwise so well unravelled to the 
understanding. In short, it soems to me that you hâve 
hère made use of means which the spirit of the work did 
not authorise you to employ. 

Otherwise I cannot sufficiently express to you how much 
I hâve again felt myself enriched, animateâ, and delighted 
upon re-reading your Meister. I find it to contain a spring 
f rom which I can draw nourishment for every faculty of my 
soûl, and especially for that one which is the combined 
effect of them ail. 

SCH. 

* To Eckermann (i. 194) Goethe remarked that Schiller was wrong 
in bis opinion on this point. 
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375, — Goethe to Schiller, 

Zurich, October 26, 1797. 

Only a few words before I leave Zurich, for my minçL ib 
very mucli pre-occupied, and it will be bo for some time 
to corne, because we propose going to Sasle, a^d thenoe to 
Scbaflfhausen, Tubingen, aîid so on ; probably ait the lasV 
named place I sball find sometbing from you. No ^Imch 
nack of the Muses, no HerTnam bave I yet ^een ; tbese and 
other tbings I sball doubtless meet with in Germany. 

AVere the «oason not so far advanced I shovild baye liked to 
bave wandered about a montb longer bere in Switzerland, 
80 as to become better acquainted witb tbe etate pf aOîptirs 
generally. It is strange bow antiquated is tbe appears^nce 
of institutions wbicb are founded merely lipon a state of 
heing and préservation at a time wben everytbing ;s ^triving 
after a state of growth and change, To-day X cai^ do no 
more tban bid you a bearty farewell. Fronx Tubingen ypu 
will bear again from me. 

Scarcely bad we, after mucb délibération, drawn up our 
plan in regard to subjects permissible in tbe fine arts, wben 
a very remarkable case came across our patb. You, of 
course, know of Vulcan's importunateness towards Minerva, 
wbicb resulted in the birtb of Erichthonius. If you bave 
an opportunity, be sure to read bis fable in Hederich's * 
e^rlier édition, and in so doing bear in mind tbc^t Kapbael 
drew tbe suggestion of one of bis most pleasing composi- 
tions from at. Wbat, tben, can Bi fortunate g^^iufi be 
advised or commanded to do? Again let me bid yon a 
kind farewell. Q. 

376.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Je^f^ Qptohor 80, 1797, 

Tbank God tbat I bave again received newa from you I 
The last tbree weeks, wbile you were roaming about among 
the mountains entirely eut off from us, bave seemed to we 
very long. AU tbe more glad was I to reoeive yony des^y 
letter, and ail tbat it contained. Tbe idea abont William 

* His Lexicon Mythologùmm, 
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Tell 18 a very bappy one, and after having oarefally con- 
pidered tbe point, I ilçimk that, after ench works as Meiater 
a«d Hermann, it ia only some aucli Bubjeot, perfeotly looal 
in character, that you could handle with your peonliar 
origipality of mind and your freshnesa of spirit. Tho 
intereat whicli arises from a striotlylimited ax^d character- 
iatio looality, and from a certain bistorical oompaotness, is 
perbapa tbe only one tbat you bave not taken up in tboae 
two prevloua worka. Tbese works, in regard to aubject 
çklap, are aeatbetioally free, and bowever connected tbe 
locality in botb may appear and actually be, still it ia purely 
poetio ground, and repreaents a world of ita own. In 
Tell tbe caae would be entirely différent ; tbe significant 
limita of tbe given aubject will tbere produce ail |that ia 
intellectuel in life. Tbe poet will be able to limit tbe 
reader, and cauae bim to be deeply and intenaely affected 
witbin tbis limitation. Ât tbe same time tbe beautiful 
subject will give ua a certain broad insigbt into tbe wbole 
bumau species, in tbe same way as between bigb mountains 
one may obtain a view into tbe far distance. 

How much I wisb tbat we could soon meet again, were 
it only on account of tbis poem. You would perbaps tbe 
more readily aoouatom yourself to talk it over witb me now, 
as tbe unity and purity of your Hermann was not in tbe 
least disturbed by your communications to me wbile tbe 
work was ip progresa, And I confess tbat I know of nqtbilig 
in tbe world from wbioh I could bave learned more, tban 
from tbose communications wbicb led me rigbt into thô 
veyy beart of Art. 

Your apn^ of tbe MHhtream ia again a charming one, and 
bas given us great pleaaure, It ia an uncommonly pleaaing 
form, wbipb givea açope for a deligbtful play of tbe imagi^ 
nation j tbe number qf ayllablea also is very bappjly cboaen. 
Tbe distiobs too are very pretty. 

Humboldt bas at laat wrîtten, and moreover from Munich, 
He is now on bis way to Basic, wbere be will décide as to 
wbetber bia journey to Paria is to be undertakeu or not, 
He will, tberefore, bardly find you, unleas, indeed, you 
décide to remain tbe winter at Ziiricb, to wbicb place be 
intends to proceed in case be baa to give up Paria. He 
givea a very good account of a large aalt mine near Bercb- 
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toldsgaden wbich he had seen. The Bavarians, as a nation, 
he appears to like yery mucli, and speaks very highly of 
the Minîster of War, Kamdohr, on accoant of his exceUent 
philanthropie institutions. 

We hâve retumed to town, and are ail well. I am 
working vigorously at my Wallensiein^ yet it progresses 
but slowly, for the great amount and unshapableness of 
the subject-matter gives me an immense deal of trouble. 

I hope that you hâve by this time receiyed the Almanack, 
as well as my letters of the 2nd, 6th, and 20th of Octoben 

Farcwell, in which wish I include Meyer, to whom we 
send our kindest greetings. Would that our good genius 
would bring you back to us again soon. My wife intends 
sending you a few lines herself. One evening lately I 
read your Hermann to a cirole of friends from beginning to 
end ; it affected us indesoribably, and reminded me so 
vividly of the evenings when you read it alond to us, that 
I was doubly moved. Once more farewell I 

ScH. 

377. — Goethe to Schiller, 

Tabingen, October 30, 1797. 

We gave up our trip to Basle and came straight to 
Tûbingen. The «eason, the weather, and the roads are no 
longer inviting, and as we do net intend remaining afar 
off, we may now as well tum homewards ; but it is not yet 
decided which way we shall take. 

The Almanack we did not receive till we got hère, but 
hâve been especially delighted with your Iron-founâry, I 
think you hâve hardly written anything in so happy a spirît, 
and the retarding of affairs by the service in the chapel pro- 
duces the best effect. The secret also is very praiseworthy* 

I am glad to know my Hermann in your hands, and to 
hear that he holds his ground. What you say abont 
Meister I underBtand perfectly ; it is ail true, and even 
moro than that. It was its very incompleteness that gave 
me most trouble. A pure form is a help and a support, 
just as an impure form hinders and drags. But it must 
meanwhile remain as it is ; it shall not readily again happen 
to me to mako a mistake as regards subject and form, and we 
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must wait and see what the spirit of the autumn of our 
lives will vouchsafe to us. 

Accept my best wishes that you succeed with your 
Wallenstein ! I hope that by the time we corne, a portion 
of it may be to be seen. Meyer sends kindest greetings. 
I trust that we shall find you and yours in good health. 
You shall hear again from us when we are half way on our 
road home, either from Frankfort or from Numberg. 

Humboldt has written from Munich, and is on his way 
to Basle. Farewell, and look forward to our meeting 
before many days are over. p 

378. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Nurnberg, November 10, 1797. 

To our great delight we met Knebel hère, and shall 
therefore remain somowhat longer than we intended. The 
town ofifërs several attractions, old works of art, mechanical 
Works, as well as being a place where one can make many 
an observation on political aflfairs. I shall, therefore, write 
only a few words by way of greeting, and enclose a poem. 
It is the fourth in honour of the pretty miller's daughter. 
The third is not finished yet ; it is to be called Treason 
( Verratli)^ and to tell the s tory of the bad réception given 
to the youth at the mill. Soon I shall hâve the pleasure 
of embracing you again, and of asking your opinion upon 
a hundred différent things. Meyer sends kind greetings. 

G. 

On the other side of the page in ( ) with pendl. 

I was extremely delighted with the truly poetio enthu- 
siasm of Voss's poem : * 

" Closely huddled man and wife 
Cheer with punch their inner life ; 
As to the fox doth his retreat, 
So our room affords us heat." 



* 



" Dicht gedrànget Mann und Weih 
Pflegen toir mit Punch den Leib / 
Wie den Fuohs die Orvbe 
Wârmet uns die Stube — *^ 

The verse is from Voss's poem, Dos Wintermahl, 
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879.— '(îoETHE to Schiller. 

Weiiniur, November i^, :1797. 

The fûqr oarolins I retnm with thanks, and beg yon to 
let me hs^ve my golden sureties back in plaoe of them. I 
bave further to thank you for what I bave reœived se 
fipeedily tbrough Ootta for my contributions to the Ahaa- 
nack. Tbe proverb tbat wbat is won tbrongb the flûte is 
60on epent by tbe drum, I bave fulfilled in a better sensé 
inaamucb as I bave prooured with it a work of art 
wbicb will also give you pleasure, and thus add to otir 
mutual enjoyment and instruction. Meyer will bave told 
you sometbing about our latest spéculations, and is greatly 
deligbted with your interest and co-operation. As soon as 
I am again in a state of composuro, I mean to set np onr 
thèses in order to be able to discuss them, and to oonstruct 
a snccessful wbole. I feel convinced tbat we ahall imke a 
good step forwards tbis winter. 

I yesterday for tbe first time again occupied your hoa^ at 
tbe théâtre, and hope soon to be able to introduce you to 
it again. Whilo watching the performance, as e^ perfect 
Etranger, I was astonished to see how far our people li&ve 
actually advanced. Upon a certi^in level path in patme 
and prose tbey manage things beypnd ail paeasure well;; 
but, alas, when but a tincture of poetry appearg — $t8 alyn^ju 
bappens when there is tbe faintest touch of p9>tbos — imi 
moment tbey are either nowhere or f^together wrQI^r, It 
appeared to me strange enougb tbat tne author of the 
play, Ziegler* sbould be in the same predicament ; he în- 
vents tolerably good comic motives, and as thèse always 
bave a momentary effeot, he generally bf^ndles them veiY 
well ; but ail tender, sentimental, and pathetio sitoatioiui 
wbicb bave to be prepared, apd are ii^te^ided to bave some 
resuit, he is at a loss how to manage even when he bas got 
bold of them ; tbey stumble along and produce no effeot, 
althougb tbey are not ill devised. I look forward tOjthe 
théâtre gaining a great deal of good from yoTp: presenoe. 
I also bope to bave thorougbly resi;med my position hère 
again by tbe time you corne. 

* Zîegler's Weltton und HerzensgUie, a domestio pièce in fofor aet8, 
was played on this day for tbe firat time. 
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Acoept my best thauka for tha Horen you seAt me, fmd 
please let me hâve a few copies of tbe Alp^^ii^pk Qrlao. 
The enclosed letter is ^gaip ^ tnje eign of Qerman 
stupidity. 

My Taie of Mystery,* which is now several years old, is 
still makiiîg itself heard. What a happy national aperçu 
the BeicJisangeiger has been 1 

Farewell. Our art-treasures are now being gradually 
unpaoked, and arrangements hâve already been made for 
exhibiting them. By the time yon come everything will 
be in the best of order. 

G. 



380. — Schiller to Goethe, 

Jena, November 22, 1797. 

Let me again wish you ail joy upon your çafe arrivai a,i, 
home, What a pleasant feeling it is to n^e to be again 
able so easily and speedily to hâve a talk with you. 
What you hâve bronght back in the way of objects and 
ideas, promises that the winter will be rich in entertainment 
and instruction, and this makes me feel doubly glad that 
I shall be able to spend part of the time near you. We 
will also try and accomplish something for the théâtre^ 
even though it should happen that i^o on^ but ourselves 
should benefit by the attempt. Hâve you seen EinsiedeVs 
essayt yet? Hera is one man the more trying to say 
something about the question, and he will succeed in 
awakening an interest in the subject in s^ certain clrcle. 

Hère are Garye's letters,| which will reveal Gerpaan 
nature to you in a différent and yet similar way to what 
Eathselmann's letter did. 

The money, together with the Almanacks, will be sent 
to you the day after to-morrow by the message-girl. Had 

. * Goethe's story in the Unterhaltungen. See Letters, 88, 97, etc, 
t The full title of hia worjc is, Çfrw^ini^ «if einer Uk^orie der 

Schausjiielkunst nehst der A^cilyse einef ho^i^dle^ unc^ pCÇi^i^^M J^ofh, 

FaUtaf und Hamlet nach Shakespeare. 
X Garve's letters to SchiUer in regard to the Xenia and the last 

number of the Musenalmanach. 
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I known that you intended to redeem the gold, I sliould 
never hâve acoepted it. 

Farewell for to-day. More on Friday. My kind greet- 
îngs to Meyer. 

ScH. 

381. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 24, 1797. 

I sond you back Garve's letters with thanks, and wish 
the poor old sick man had abused us even more thoroughly 
than he has done, if it could bave procured him healtn 
and happiness for the rest of his lîfe. What a litany 
of lamentable observations might be quoted from thèse 
pages : this, however, I will in faimess spare you, as it must 
bave already struck you. There is, after ail, not a trace 
of BBsthetic feeliiîg to be found in this poor man I On 
the one hand his opinions are coarsely matériel, and on 
the other he treats the question like a masterof cérémonies, 
in order to make sure of pointing out to subordinate talents 
their littlo place. It is a good thing that you hâve 
reconoilod him with a couple of words. 

How natural such moralists seem to find it, that an 
anthor should, during his lifetime, allow his best endea- 
vours to be ignored and himself to be thwarted, tormented, 
teased, and mado a fool of, merely because it is what is 
usually done ! And also to expect him, mean while — ^thinking 
of the high honour — to stand by patiently with folded 
hands like an Ecce Homo, simply that Herr Mansoand men 
of his stamp may, in their way, pass for poets. 

But enough of thèse trivialities ! Let us ever tm- 
swervingly and rapidly continue our paths. 



382. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 24, 1797. 

I hâve never before felt so fully convinced as just now, 
while engaged with my présent work, that in poetry sub- 
stance and form, even in an outward respect, are direotly 
connected. Since I bave been changing my prose înto a 
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poetico-rhythmical fonn, I feel that I must bejudged quite 
differently to what I hâve been previously. A number of 
motives which appeared appropriate in the prosaic forin 
I can no longer make use of ; they were good only for 
ordinary common sensé, tbe organ for which seems to be 
prose. Verse, however, absolu tely demanda appeals to the 
imagination, and thus I was forced, in the case of several 
of my motives, to be more poetical. In fact, ail that which 
rises above the common reality ought to be conceived in 
verse, at ail events at first, for what is flat is nowhere 
bronght so much into the light as when expressed in 
poetic language. 

While engaged with my présent work I made an 
observation which perhaps you yourself hâve already 
made. It seems that a portion of the poetic interest lies 
in the antagonism between the subject and the repré- 
sentation. If the subject is poetically very important, 
then a meagre représentation, and a simplicity of expression 
verging upon what is common, may suit it very well, as, 
on the other hand, an unpoetical and commonplace subject 
— such as is often necessary in a larger work — acquires 
poetic dignity through an animated and rich form of 
language. This, in my opinion, is also the case where 
the ornamentation which Aristotle demands has to be 
introduced; for in a poetic work nothing should be 
commonplace. 

Khythm, in a dramatic work, effects one great and 
important point in addition, inasmuch as it treats ail 
characters and ail situations according to one law, and, 
in spite of their inward différences, develops them ail 
under one form, by which means the poet obliges his 
readers to demand from ail something gênerai and purely 
human, be they ever so différent in character. Every- 
thing has to be combined under the sexual idea of the 
poetic, and rhythm serves this law both as a représenta- 
tive and as a tool, inasmuch as it embraces everything 
nnder its law. In this manner it forms the atmosphère for 
the poetic création. The more material part is left ont, for 
only what is spiritual can be borne by this thin élément. 

Herewith you will reçoive eight Almanacks, You were 
in reality to hâve had six on vellum, but owing to some 
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confusion in the orâer given, ahd without ihy knowitia 
it, it happened iJiat my Btook of fine cOpieB was ail tliM 
had been made. In place of thèse I now send you twt> iti 
addition^ and thi» is perhaps what you yourself preferi 
The Duohess haa received one from me^ aâ alao haré 
Oéheiinrath Voigt> Heider, and Bôttiger. 

Eelter wishes io knotr how you are plea^ed With hin 
mélodies to yonr Sayadère and Mignon^a Song. Bo VrtiteMi 
thaï) he won six botàes of ohfi^nipafi^e by our Almanadk^ 
for he had maititained that it troula be sure not to coàtttiâ 
any Xenia, 

May ail fare well with you, and pray let mê BOOti tiA-ve 
something of your a^sthetio treatiseb to read. Many Mnd 
greetiiigs to Meyer* 



383. — GoEtHB to Schiller. 

My best thanks fol: the letter and paroel I havé jturt 
t^ceired. I can only reiy hnrrledly tell ydti, that not 
only do I agrée with yoti, but that I go much ftiii;het 
still. Bverything poetical ought to be tredted rhythniio^ 
ally ; this ift my conviction, and the belief that II poëtioàl 
form of prose might gradually corne to be introdUcéd) tttUy 
shows that the différence between prose atid poëtt^ lias 
beeu oompletely lost sight of* ît is no bettef thah if Wô 
heard of a man ordering a dry lake to be mftde in hlë pÊkfiL, 
and of the gardener, in trying to solve this task, makiHg iÊk 
marsh. Thèse intermediate Ispecies are only for amatetlrs 
and dabblers, just as marshes are for fttnphlbia. Mean^- 
while the evil has become so great in Germaiiy that il 
is no longer noticed — like the goitrous peoplé in Bwitsël*- 
land, who look upoh the healthy formation of the throttt 
as a Visitation from God. Ail dramatiô worka (tthd 
perhaps comédies and farces aboVe A\l otherfi) should be 
rhythmical ; we should then the more qttlckly be able io 
judge who has accompliëhed something» At pt^âeht fhe 
dramatist can do tothing but acootnmoculte himëelf to t>tib- 
lie taste, and in this sensé one could not blâme yotl ifyoïl 
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wislied to Write youi: WalleiMtetH in prôsé; but îf you 
regard it âs a eelf-dopendeût wotk, it toust of nôdBëftity be 
made rhythmical. 

In any case the century in which we are living must 
be forgotten if we are to work according to our convictions, 
for siich tomfoolery in the way of principles as is at 
présent universally in vogue, bas probably never been met 
witb în tbe world before, and wbat good tbe new System 
of pbilosopby là to àdcoinplisb remains stiU to be seen. 

Poétry is BUrôly bftsed upon thé empirio pathblogical 
condition of tnftti, and yet whidh of our excellent judgëë 
and so-calléd poète wolild admit thiô noW-a-days? Haé à 
man like GrarVe--Whb elàttnB tô be ia man of thotlght, and 
was eonsldered a i90î*t of phlloôophet— the faintest notion 
of ftuch an. axiotii ? Doës he not lôdk upon ydtt as a Wdrthy 
poet merely becauôe you ttmuised yotirfeelf -vdth deliveïing 
expressions of Reàson in pdetic language, which is do ddUbt 
petmissible but not praiseworthy. How gladly I WoUld 
allow such ptosaic nattires to start bàck in hdlror at 6o-called 
immoral subjects, if only they hàd èdme ffeëling fbl- the 
higheî* poetic nioïal, èus^ for instance, in youf PolyûhUtee 
and Ibycus, and could be delighted with it. 

Let u6— as Meyet too bas retumed froti Italy with a 
epirit of grim ligotism — become more and mote fetridt in 
principles and indJre sure and pleasing in exécution I The 
latter can be accomplished only by keeping oui* eyeis ôxed 
within the frame while at wdrk. 

Herewith I send you my Elegjr,* in the hope thàt it 
will meet with a friendly réception. 

We too, I think, owe Zelter six bottles of Champagne 
for the firm and good opinion he entertained of us. His 
Indian legend I value very much* The idea is original 
and good; MignorCa Song I hâve not even heard yet. 
Compo.'sèrs play nothing but their own things, and amateurs, 
agalh, nothing bUt SUch things aU are Èpeolàl ftiVdi-ites. 
I havë heVét* yet met with any one Who carëd td lëai*n 
anything that was unknown and neW. 

ï^leaae let tne hdire a few copies bf the mélodie^ ib the 
Altoânadk ; nohë came with thoêe setit to ine. 

* Ûifl ÂmyniaSf which wàs wrltten in ëêptfembeir, Whilô hé Wàfl lu 
SWitzerland. 
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I trust that you may be very snccessfal wîth yeur 
Wallemtein, so that we may see you hère the sooner. 
A kind farewell, and greetings to ail your cîrcle. 

G. 



384. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 28, 1797. 

The parcel I hâve just received contaîns the mélodies to 
the poems in the Almanack — ^for which my beat thanks — 
but I find no letter, and yet one from you at the end and 
in the middle of the week is always so welcome. How- 
ever, I too hâve but little to communicate, for during thèse 
last days I hâve been living whoUy in the world, and bave 
thought about nothing and done nothing that has any 
interest for us in common. We are still busy arranging 
the Works of art we brought with us, and I think that 
everything will be in perfect order before you corne over. 

Please be so good as to let me hâve back the play which 
Professer Eambach sent in; it contains treachery from 
conviction. 

I want very much to knowhow your rhythmical WaUen- 
stein is progressing. I feel as if I never had written a 
poem and never could. It is a good thing that the mood 
for it cornes unexpectedly and uncalled for. 

Farewell, and let me soon again hear something of your 
condition and of your work. 

G. 



385. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, November 2S, 1797. 

You hâve again given us great pleasure with your Elegy ; 
it is so thoroughly one of the purely poetic genus, fiar it 
stirs up what is deepest, and points to what is highest by 
the simplest means, and by a playful use of the subjeot. 

Would that many another such mood might cheer you 
during this gloomy, depressing weather, which, as I know, 
is fatal in its influence upon you too. It takes ail my 
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elasticity of mind to find air and breathing-room when 
the sky is so downcast. 

I hâve latterly been reading those of Shakespeare's 
plays which treat of the Wars of the Eoses, and npon 
finishing Bichard III. find myself fiUed with amazement. 
This last play is one of the sublimest tragédies I know, 
and at the présent moment I could not name any other of 
Shakespeare's that could claim comparison with it. The 
grand destinies commenced in the preceding plays are 
hère completed in a truly grand manner, and are connected 
by means of the sublimest of ideas. The fact of the subject 
entirely excluding ail that is tender, melting, and tear- 
moving, greatly enhances this high effeot; everything in 
it is full of energy and grand ; there is nothing ordinary 
to disturb the purely œsthetic émotion, and one, so to say, 
en j 03^8 what is tragically awful in a pure form. A high 
Nemesis wanders through the play in différent shapes, 
this feeling lays hold of one from beginning to end, It is 
wonderful how the poet has on ail hands contrived to 
win the poetic booty from the unwieldly subject, and how 
skilfully he represents that which could not be distinctly 
represented. I mean his way of using art symbolically 
^vhere nature itself could not hâve been represented. No 
play of Shakespeare's reminded me so much of the Greek 
tragédies. 

It would truly be worth the trouble to adapt this whole 
séries of eight plays for the German stage, with ail the 
means now in our power. It might introduce a new epoch. 
We must really talk this subject over. 

Farewell ; this I say to you and to our friend Meyer. My 
Wallemteîn is day by day acquiring more shape, and I am 
very well satisfied with myself. 

ScH. 



386. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, November 29, 1797. 

Your saying so much in faveur of my Elegy makes me 
ail the more sorry that I hâve not felt myself in a similar 
state of mind for a long time past. The poem was written 

VOL. I. ' 2 P 
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wfçûçi my l^t entrance înto Switzerland ; Bince tl^a^ tiiua, 
however, my active, productive Ego has been thwarted i|i 
80 many agreeable an4 dîsagreeabla ways tbat it bas not yet 
b^n able to regain its self-possession ; tbis state we miuit 
tberefore wait for in ail humility, 

I wisb very mucb tbat you migbt feel induced to set to 
woT^ witb Sbakespeare*s dramas. As so mucb bas alre^dy 
been done, and it would only be necessary to purify them 
80 as to make tbem enjoyable again, it would be a great 
gOpd. Wbe^ once you bave got tborougbly into tbe way 
of \t — by your Walîemtein — tbe undertaking could not be a 
very arduous one to yoi^. 

Farewell. Tbe season, unfortunatçlyt is s^ain exercising 
its influence upon me, and as I cannot to-day çommunicate 
to you anytbing cbeerful out oif çay own povfers, I tbere- 
fore send you Gerning's ode, wbicb vfi\\ Bot failtoproduQf» 
its effect. 

G. 



387. — SCUIILER to GOEÏHB. 

Jeu^ix BeoemVer 1, 1797« 

Do not be vexed tbat tbe comedy you ^isb^ to baye do^ 
not accompany tbis to-day ; I did not tbink of looi|(îng foy 
it till l^to in tbe çVening, by oandle-ligbt, ^nd t^i^ I 4id 
for near]^ balf an hour witbout ânding it. I y^iU se^À it 
by tbe mail-coaob on Sund^y. 

It is almost too mucb for nçie to s^ }^ow xi{^ WMfn^oèB 
is increasing in size ; for tbe lambicfi) ^ti|[i<xngh tbey 
sborten tbe expression, encourage ^ poetie^ p^^As^timii 
-wbicb leads one into dififuseness. you wiU j'^agçf wbetbeï 
I sb,ould or could bave been more brief. My first act is so 
long tbat tbe first tbroe acts of your Iphigenia could be 
put into it witbout ontirely filling it ; tbe last acts, it is 
true, are mucb sbortor. Tbe exposition demands ezten- 
siveness in tbe same way as tbe progressive action of 
itseljf leads to intensivenoss. It seoms to me tbat I bave 
beçn afEected by a certain epio apirit, wbicb m^y po^pi^bly 
be acçounted for by tbe powçr of your direct inâiî^i^o^j 
yçt I do not tbink tbat it bas in. any way b^pç^ i^b» 
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dramatio spirit, because ît wae perhaps the only means 
of giving this prosaio Bubjeot a poetio obaracter. 

As my first is ratlier statistic or statio, and représenta 
the actual condition, but dœs not really change it, I bave 
employed the quiet beginning for making the woiid and 
the gênerai state of affaira — to which the action refers — 
my real subject. In this way the mind and disposition of 
the audience are widened, and the flight which their 
imagination will thus, at the very outset, be obliged to 
take, will, as I hope, keep the action at its properheight. 

I lately asked Meyer to give me a drawing of you for 
the next Almanaok. Please let this be done in good time, so 
that the eugraving, too, can be made leisurely. I also want 
him to let me bave a Nemesis for my WaUenstein, it wonld 
be an interesting and significant illustration. I leave it to 
Meyer to think of one with a tragic character ; I want it as 
a vignette on the title-page itself. 

May I hope to bave sometbing from you soon for the 
Horen f In thèse gloomy December days one cannot do 
better than to make money that can be spent when 
brighter weather cernes. Do you not feel disposed to 
finish your Mo»es, or is there any other subject that could 
more speedily be got ready ? I am very badly off and the 
hours* will not stand still. 

Farewell, and enjoy with Meyer your art-treasures, 
which I am most anxious to see 5 they will give rise to 
spécifie opinions in art, of which I am in so much need* 
My wife sends kindest greetings. 

Scfié 



388. — Goethe io Schiller. 

Weimar, December 2, 1797. 

It will — practically as well as theoretically — be of the 
greatest importance to us both to see how matters end with 
your Wallenstein, Might not the subject, in the end, 
oblige you to give a cycle of plays? That rhythm should 
encourage difTiiseness is quite natural, for every poetld 

* This is a play upon the word Jîorc», which signifies hours; 

2 F 2 
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state of mind is inclîued to make thiogs accommodatmg 
and pleasant to oneself and to others. I am very anxious to 
hear more of this. 

I will speak to Meyer abont the engravings for the 
Almanack and for yonr WaUenstein, I hâve no great faith in 
a portrait ; so much is necessary to produce anything even 
tolerably good, especially in a small size, and engravers 
treat everything pertaining to a book so loosely and 
carelessly. 

Since my retam I hâve scarcely sncceeded in getting 
into the humour even for dictating a respectable letter. 
The mass of subjects I hâve taken up is very great, and 
my interest in writing them down and working them ont 
has become very much weakened by my intercourse with 
Meyer. As soon as I hâve once talked any subject over, it 
is to me, for some time afterwards, as good as done for. 

The only thing, then, for me to do is to work ont old 
and newer subjects that I hâve in my mind and at heart ; 
very glad I should be to let you hâve something for the 
Horen : it will soon be seen what I can do and offer. 

Farowell ; let us soon hâve the pleasure of a visit from 
you, and give my kind greetings to your dear wife. 

G. 



389. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 5, 1797. 

I can only send you a greetîng on this melancholy day. 
-The weather depresses me extremely, and stirs np ail my 
troubles, so that I cannot even enjoy my work. 

After well weighing matters, I find that I had better 
spend the two worst months of the year where I am. 
January and February are very dangerous months for me, 
as I hâve twice been attacked by inflammation of the 
lungs at that time of the year. If I get the slightest 
chill during thèse months, I may agaîn bring this illness 
upon me, which I am now no longer as well able to resist 
as formerly. With a constitution like mine, one dare not 
venture upon a change of habits, and I should, affcer ail, not 
dare to think of going out of doors even were I in Weimar. 
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Moreover, as the lodgings in question are extremely small, 
with Rcarcely room enough for the children, it would be 
next to impossible for me to live there. In addition to this, 
the next two months will décide the fate of my labonrs, 
and I therefore cannot suffer any pressure from without. 

A few months hence I shall try to find lodgings near 
you; the weather will then be mild, I shall be able to 
venture across the street, and everything will be easier 
for me. 

Perhaps I may come over and pay you a visit if we 
hâve a fine December day ; and after the new year I hope 
that we shall be able to hâve you and Meyer hère. 

I recently had a letter from Zumsteg, in Stuttgart, which 
gave me sincère pleasure. He tells me what pleased him 
most in regard to our poems in the Almanack, and he has 
actually discovered what is best in them — a thing we 
hâve for long not been accustomed to hear. He also 
writes that the Almanack has been créât ing a gênerai 
sensation in his part of the country. . 

Farewell. I am to-day unfit to write anything. 

SCH. 



390. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 6, 1797. 

As you hâve yourself come to the conviction that it will 
be better for your health and your work, for you to spend 
the winter in Jena, I can only say that I am most glad 
that this is the case, for I Fee that I shall myself be obliged 
to go there after the new year, in order to regain some of my 
composure and a colle cted state of mind ; and how strange 
Jena would appear to me were I not to find you there! 
I shall now look forward to my stay there, for had I 
been forced to leave you hère I should hâve been in a 
state of discord with myself. 

Be sure to keep to your Waïlenstein ; I shall probably, 
one of thèse days, be taking up my Faust, partly in order to 
get rid of the tragelaph,* partly in order to prépare myself 
for a higher and purer state of mind, it may be for Tell. At 

* See Letter 74, aiçd note. 
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timee, however, I shall turn my thoughts to the nes:t 
Almanack, and peï'hapB fînd something for the Horen also. 
Let ns continue on the path we hâve entered. We 
shall yet succeed in accomplishing many a thing^ and 
Meyer*B co-operation will be of the ntmost assiBtance. We 
can also dépend upon the sympathy of the public, for 
although, as a rule, it always grumhles, still there are 
sure to be some well-informed persons among the nnmber 
who know how to appreciate the honest and serions efforts 
of an author. Meanwhile, let the old lauâator temporis 
ddi'* grieve amid the dregs of the eighieenth centtury {me 
the November number of the German Mercwfi P« IW); 
the Mttse will not fail to give us as muoh clear wine as we 
require. It would be worth a December's walk, to oome 
and see Meyer's beautiful things. Would that your health 
could permit of your undertaking it ! 

G. 

391.— Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 8, 1797. 

I am now perfectly reconciled to the necessity whioh 
forces me to remain hère for the next few months, as even a 
joumey to Weimar would not hâve been the way in whioh 
I could havo met you more frequently ; and so we shall 
next month begin our old stylo of life, which will not lose 
anything by Meyer's présence. It is doubtless no bad 
thing that you mean to introduce your Favst betweeti your 
first and second epics. By this means you will swell the 
poetic stream, and awaken in vourself an impatient désire 
for the new and fresh production, which is îtself half tke 
fitting state of mind. Moreover, Faust — when you liave 
worked it ont — will assuredly not leave you exacây in the 
same state as when you took it up ; it will exercise and 
sharpen some new faculty in you, and thus you will oome 
more richly laden, and with more eagemess to your new 
work. 

* After the well-known description of the old lUan iii ftnttOBi 
Epist. ii. 3, 173. The allusion hère is to Wieland^ who had had the 
ode Der Wein und dos Wasser — which Elopstoçk had addraned io 
Gleim oa December 20, 1796 — ^reprinted in the November ntambw of 
the Mercury. 
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I ishall keejp as mUch to îïiy Wàllenstein as I can, but ttie 
pathological interest of nature in a poetîcal work of thîs 
kind is very eihaustirig to me. Forttinately the bad state 
of my health does not âffeot my disposition, but I am the 
more readily exhausted and upset when taking a keen 
interest in anythitig. I hâve, therefore, generally to pây 
for one day's happy state of mind by û\e ot six dâyb bf 
dépression and of suffering. This hiuders me in my Work 
most astonishingly, as y ou may iniagine. Yet I do not 
give Tip the hope of seeing my Walîénsteifi played in 
Weimar neXt summer, âtid ôf being in the miast of ihy 
Knights of Malta* by next aututûH. 

The latter sometimes engage my thoughts just now 
when I am resting from work. There is to me something 
very attractive in suoh subjects, which isolate themselves 
and form a world of their owti» 1 haVe made good use of 
this circumstance in Wàllenstein, and it will be even more 
favorable to me in my Knights of Malta. Not only is this 
Ordet" actually an individuum whôUy sui gefieris, btit is Istill 
more so even in the movenient of the dilainatio aotioiik Ail 
communication with the rest of the >^orld is cUt off by 
the blockade. Its ihtereet is centred altogether in itselr, 
in its anxîety about its exifetehce, ând it is oiily thte 
qualities which constitttte it oiie of the Ordei*, that mh 
effect its préservation in this movômeiit. 

This play will hâve to be treated as silnj^ly, as WaUeU- 
stein is complicated, atid I ain looking forward to finding 
ail that I require in the simple Bubject, and to tHaking use 
of everything I fittd sigHificant. I may and intend to 
work it ont wholly according to the Greek fôî-tn atid to 
Aristotle's plan with chotuâes, and "WithoUt dividihg ît 
into acts. Can you tell me when the divisioti into feldte 
was first introduced ? Itl AristOtle we heaï ilOthitig bf it, 
and in vety matijr Greek J)lays it cOuld hot ih ahy Way 
hâve been practicablé. 

Kôrner wiites to me that Gésdlerf is babk iii Dïefidéti. 

* A drÀtuâ. he had lotig in contemplation, but never completed. 8ee 
Letters, 17, 21, ebî. 

t Count Gessler, a friend of €k)ethe's and Schiller's, of Yrhofie love- 
affair Meyer had received an exaggerated account from a friend in 

Rome. 
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His Italîan gîrl he is said to hâve left in Switzerland, in 
order to hâve her educated. It is to be hoped that she 
will meanwhile leave hini and go off with some one else. 

Of Humboldt I hâve heard nothing for six weeks, and 
conclude from this tliat he has really gone to Paris ; for if 
he were sitting qnietly in Switzerland he would hâve felt 
himself foreed to write, if only on account of having 
nothing else to do. 

Farewell, and get happily over the rest of the month. 
Ail mine are now quite well. My wife sends kindest 
greetings. I am looking forward to showing old Meyer 
something of my Wallemidn. 

ScH. 



392. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Deoember 9, 1797. 

The news that you could not corne to ns this winter 
has greatly dîsappointed our actors. It seems they had 
intended to do themselves honour in your présence. I 
hâve consoled them with the hope that you may probably 
pay us a visit in the spring. Our théâtre is greatly in 
need of receiving a new impetus of this kind, which I 
myself am unable to give it. The différence between hîm 
who has to command, and him who gives 8&sthetic guidaBce 
to such institlitions is much too great. The latter has to 
work upon the feelings, and must therefore himself show 
feeling ; the former has to hide his in order to hold to- 
gether the political and economical form. Whether it is 
possible to combine free reciprocal influence with me- 
chanical causality I do not know ; at ail events I hâve not 
succeeded in accomplishing the feat. 

I can very well imagine the condition of your work. 
"When not possessing a lively patholc^cal interest in my 
subject, I, too, bave never been able to work out any 
tragic situation, and bave, therefore, rather avoided than 
sought it. Can it perhaps bave been one of the merits of 
the ancients that the highest pathos was with them merely 
SBsthetic play, whereas with us the truth of nature has to 
co-operate in producing a work of this kind ? I do not^ it 
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is tnie, know myself sufficiently well to judge whether I 
coiild Write a genuine tragedy ; however, I shudder at the 
meie thought of such an undertaking, and feel almost 
convie ced tliat such an attempt might upset me alto- 
gether. 

Our good old colleague Schnausz, too, has at last gone. 
Perhaps I may in future hâve some influence in matters re- 
specting the library. Tell me whether you consider the idea 
I hâve long had in view practical, viz., of uniting our library 
hère (Buttner's and the one belonging to the Academy) 
into one body, and of re-arranging the various depart- 
ments, as well as of establishing a more definite and judi- 
cious System of making purchases and of giving orders. 
In the présent state of affairs there is no gain anywhere ; 
a great deal of money is spent uselessly, and many a 
good Project thwarted, and yet I foresee that obstacles 
enough will be raised, if only to prevent affairs being 
managed in a différent way from the inadéquate arrange- 
ments which hâve hitherto existed. 

I shall be busy for another fortnight with the pre- 
liminary arrangements of bringing the new theatiical 
contracts into order, and other such matters ; after that, 
however, I shall at once hasten to the solitudes of the 
Jena palace during the day-time, and to our talks together 
of an evening. 

Meyer I shall probably not bring with me, for I hâve 
again found that I can work only when in a state of 
absolute quiet, and that not only does conversation, but 
even the présence of dearly-loved and esteemed persons 
about me, tum the poetic vein whoUy aside. I should at 
présent be in a kind of despair— every trace of productive 
interest having disappeared in me — were it not that I feel 
sure of finding it again during the first week of my stay in 
Jena. 

I enclose a volume of poems* by a person out of whom 
something might perhaps hâve been made, if he did not 
live in Nurnberg, and could manage to find out that style 
of poetry for which he has the talent. Several of the 

* By Johann Heinrich Witschel, aftemoon-preacher in the Domini- 
can Cliurch in Nurnberg, whose poems, which had lately been pub- 
lished, Goethe had been reading with Meyer on their joumey. 
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poems sccm to inô to possess soine meJdt in the iWtJr of 
humour, although othere, again, are irery unsuccessful. Ae 
you are bo willing to hope that there may be soinething to 
De found in young men, and are able to make use of a variety 
of articles, it will dépend upon you whether we fihall 
continue our connection with him and encourage him. 

Farewell, and give my kind greetings to ydur deat Wife. 

Oeeeler is risking a great deal in leaving th(9 beautifill 
girl to herself. I am vexed that we did not ^eet hhû. 
Meyer knows the girl. But many other stfang^ cottiefls 
arô wandering about on Amor'g and Hymeti's heaveiUB; 
what they mean and bëtokeh is uncertain. 

I enclose another short historical eesay. Tell me yoUlr 
opihion of it, and in how far a small collection ût similar 
Works tnight be nôcommended to a publisher. 

Again ferewell, Q-. 



393. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, December 12, 1797* 

Having, during thèse last days, been engaged with the 
love-scenes in the second act of WaHenstein, I cannot think 
of the stage and the theatrical destination of the play 
withont a feeling of misgiving ; for the plan of the wnole 
domands that love should place itself in a state of ô))po- 
sition — not so much by action as by calm self-teliance aud 
a freedom froitn ail the aims of the rest of the Action, whioh 
is a restless, intentional striving after one objeot— and 
thereby, as it were, complètes a certain humati circle. 
Now, in this capacity it is not adapted for the IstHee, at 
least, not in the sensé that wotild be practical wi& ont 
means of représentation and with our public ; henoe, in 
order to préserve my poetic freedom, I must for the timb 
banish every thought of the scenic representatioti. 

Can it really be that tragedy does not accord with yonjr 
nature on account of its pathetic power ? Ail of yoto 
créations I find to possess full tragio power and depth Buoh 
as would suifîce for a complète tragedy. There îb in 
WiUtdm Meister more than one tragedy in the way of 
sentiment. I think that it is merely the Bevere atraif^t 
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line which a tragic poet has to follow that does not fetceord 
with yoiir nature, which is in ail caises inclined to expt^ss 
itself with a freer amotint of playfultiess. Further, I alfeo 
think that you might feel yourself ill at eaee in hàvîng 
to pay a certain regard to the spectators, Which is ihdid- 
pensable in a tragic poet ; also in having to think of pro- 
ducing an effect, an outward impression, which cannot be 
entirely overlooked in this species of poetry. It may also 
be that you are less qualified to he a tragic poet simply 
because you are so thoroughly a poet in the generic signi- 
ficance of the word. At ail eventS) I find in you ail the 
jpoetic éléments of a tragic poet in the richest sensé, and 
if, notwithstanding, you should really be unable to write 
any perfectly genuiné tragedy, the reason miist lie în the 
non-poetical requirements. 

Please be so good as to send me, when you can, a ïew of 
your play-bills containing the names of your actors, 

Your idea of uniting the three libraries into one^ every 
sensible person in Jena and Weimar will certainly wish to 
see caiTied out. If only some one could then be founà, 
capable of dîrecting the whole and of pursuîng the plan of 
unity and completeness. There are sure to be a great 
quantity of books, of which there will be two or three 
copies, and thèse might be exchanged for new works. I 
also do not see why some new streams might not be 
brought to flow into the library fund. 

I fear thé Kumberg poet will not bring us much con- 
solation. He is not altogether wanting in talent, but very 
much so as regards form and the consciousness of what he 
wishes io accomplishi However, I hâve merely dipped 
into the volume, and perhaps hit upon the worst part 
of it. 

The historical essay I hâve not quite read through yet. 
I will return it with my comments upon it on Friday. 

EinsiedeFs treatise on the Théâtre* con tains many a 
good thought. It is amusing to me to observe the way in 
which dilettanti of this kind express themselves upon 
certain things which can be dî*awii otily fi'Om thô very 
depths of knowledge and of contemplation, for inâtaticid, 
what he sèjrs in regatd to stylé and mannet, &c. 

* Bee also Letter 880, and note. 
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Farewell. I am heartily rejoicing at the prospect of 
the evenings we shall spend together. My wife is very 
inquisitive to hear more about the cornets that are flying 
about the heavens of Amor and Hymen. My kind greet- 
ings to Meyer. 

ScH. 



394. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, December 18, 1797, 

The new works of art in our house bronght us thîs 
moming a visit from some ladies, which is the only reason 
of my being in so much hurry to-day. 

I will myself, as soon as ever I can, write you eut an 
account of the capabilitîes of our actors, espeoially in 
regard to your play, the reqnirements of wluch I may 
be said to understand pretty generally. 

As for the rest, proceed without anxiety. The internai 
nnity which WaUensteîn will possess must be felt, and 
you hâve great privilèges on the stage. An idéal whole 
makes an imposing impression on people, even though 
they may not be able to decipher it in détail or to appre- 
ciate the value of the several parts. 

A strange inducement bas led me to think over the state 
of the German stage generally, and as I am still obliged 
many a time to watch the performance of a play against 
my own wish, I try to reap some advantage froin this 
sacrifice on my part. 

Farewell ; I am glad to see the time approaching whioh 
will place me in a composed state of existence, and in your 
neighbourhood. 

G. 



395. — ScfflLLER to Gk)ETHB. 

Jena, December 15, 1797. 

Our poetess Mereau is with us, so I can to-day send you 
only a few words. 

The essay I herewith retum ; others of the same stamp 
would not be good for much. It is toc dry and toc xneagie. 
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and, in spite of the author's nseless parade of citations 
and historical book-leaming, does not contain the least 
tliing important or new, to clear np or even make the 
case more interesting. If, however, it is written merely 
for the sake of making money, this object would probably 
be more speedily attained by getting it inserted in some 
snch journal as the Mercury, than by making a spécial 
volume of essays. 

I hâve often wished that among the many literary spécu- 
lations of such men as cannot do any other kind of work 
than that of compiling, it might occur to some of them to 
hunt among old books for poetic subjects, and while doing 
so show a certain kind of tact in discovering the punctum 
saliens of a simple story. I hâve never had access to any . 
such sources, and my poverty in such subjects makes me 
really more unproductive than I would otherwise be. It 
just occurs to me that a man of the name of Hyginus, a 
Greek, at one time collected a number of tragic stories 
either from or for the use of poets. A friend of this kind 
I could make good use of. For a wealth of subject-matter 
for possible use, increases one's own inward wealth, nay, it 
exercises considérable influence, and is even of great use if 
only in giving animation to a subject in one's thoughts, 
and in inducing one to try one's hand at it. 

Elisa von der Eecke bas sent me a voluminous play of 
her own invention and exécution, and gives me full leave 
to strike out and to alter things as I think fit. I shall see 
whether I can make use of it for the Horen ; it is, as you 
may readily imagine, very moral, and so I hope it may slip 
through. I must provide for the Horen in every way I 
can. There is a certain satisfaction in finding that moral 
persons should trust themselves to the mercy of such here- 
tics and free-thinkers as ourselves, especially after the 
riotous mischief of the Xenia, 

Humboldt has again not sent any word of himself for 
six weeks. I conclude from this that he has after ail gone 
on to Paris. 

Farewell for to-day. My wife sends kindest greetings. 

SCH. 
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396. — Goethe io Bohilleb. 

Weimar, December 16, 1797. 

I berewitli send you Byginm, and would aX the sarn^ 
timo adyise you to get the Adagia of Erasmua, whioh can 
easily be obtained. As tbe proyearba are iu xaost caacA 
based npon geograpbîca], bistorical, national, and persoi^al 
relations, they contain a great f^piount of genuise* sub- 
stanoe. Unfortunately we know from expérience tbat no 
one pan give a poet bis subjeots ; nay, t]iat be bimself often 
makes mistakes. 

Friend Meyer is busy writing eut bis tbougbts on thia 
question, tbe strangest tbings form tbo subjeots of our oçok- 
yersations. 

Tbe j^oren, as it seems, are now passing tbrougb tbeir 
female period ; it vrill be well if only tbis ynl\ preserye 
tbeir literary life. 

I am at présent again nnât eitber for s^nytbing great or 
small, and, in order to keep myself in a good way, am 
meanwbile looking into Herodotus and Tbuoydides, 'wboae 
Works I am for tbe first time reading witb pure enjqymen^ 
inasmuob as I am reading tbem only for tbe cK^e of tbçir 
form, not for tbe sake of wbat tbey oontain. 

My greatest wisb is now to be witb you soon, %&4 to 
feel tbe ajpproacb of tbe ^un; I ^m meanwb{Le put- 
ting tbe dismal and bad weatber to eus innob go<)A \ij^ as 
po«u3ible* May you fare well and do weU« 

897. — Goethe to Schillsb. 

Weimar, Peo^ber 9Q|^ 17974 

I trust and bope tbat tbis letter may find you iigaûi Iq a 
tolerably good state of bealtb, and alsp send my tbwks to 
your dear wife for ber letter ; ber communioation in regard 
to tbe yigorous art-products of tbe Mark* deligbted JBfi 
especially. 

* The Kalender der Musen und Grazien^ published by a clergjrman, 
Fr. W. A. Schmidt, in Wemeuchen, which Goethe had ridiculea in his 
Musen und Grazien in der Mark. 
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Your lettey of the 2ncl of Q^tober, together with the 
Almanack, has been returned to ines, and hence ther^ is xiow 
nothing more missing of pur oorr^pondence, 

My OherorCs Golden Wedding* yau omitted witfe wise 
forethought. It haa meanwliile had double the ampunt of 
verses added to it, and I think the be^t plaoe for it wiU be 
in Famt, 

Since the appearance of Schleg^Vs review of iny fler-» 
mann I hâve again been thinki^g over the laws of the 
épopée and the drama, and believe that I baye got p^ to a 
^ood track. The dif&culty in such theoretical endeavonra 
ie always to free the différent specips of poetry from eveyy- 
thing that is accidentai. Yon will probahly ère loftg 
reçoive $^ short essay on this subject, and so I do i^pt parp 
to say more about it in the meantime. 

The a^thor of the élégies in the Almanaok Meyer knows 
very well, and will himself one day tell you about thp 
msiini he is a sculpter by profession. I am at présent 
longing more for your Wàllemtein than |br anythiiBig else., 

I trust that you may hâve quite recoyered frwn your 
illness. I wish that thèse days, whjch proiïii«ie to be fine, 
could be spent with you. 



398. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, Deoember 22, 1797. 

I hâve, it is true, speedily and happily recovered from 
my sharp attack of choiera, but hâve felt so weak and out 
of spirits ail the week that I did not care even to think 
about anything in the way of poetry. The bad weather, 
too, brought ail my énergies to a standstill. 

To my no small satisfaction Ootta bas wyitten asking me 
most urgently for the last 200 copies of the Almanack, 
which I intentionally kept by me hère so as not to allow 
the Leipzigers to hâve any notion of the size of the édition, 
in case a portion of it might remain unsold. According to 
Cotta, the other lot, which amounted to about 2000 copies, 

* See Lette» 37ÔL 
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is already sold out ; the remaining 200 he tliînks will also 
soon be off our hands, as orders are still coming in pretty 
freely. We could not, in fact, hâve had a more brilliant 
triumph over those who grudged us our last year's success 
with the Almanack, and ascribed it solely to the offensive- 
ness of the Xenia. It would also awaken in me somewhat 
more confidence in our German public to find that we had 
contrived to gain its interest by the power of poetry alone, 
without the aid of any common passion. 

SchlegeFs review of your Hermann I hâve not yet seen, 
and, in fact, do not know which of the Schlegels wrote it. 
But whichever of them may hâve done so, I do think 
either of tbem compétent for the task, because that which 
is principally required, in order to appreciate the poem 
thoroughly, is what is called sentiment (Gemûth), and in this 
both brothers are déficient, although tney lay daim to its 
terminology. 

I am anxiously expectîng your essay which it oalled 
forth ; or will you not bring it over yourself ? 

We should so much like to know how soon we may reckon 
upon your coming. It is now nearly six months sinoe we 
spent any time together. 

Flease give Meyer my kindest greetings. I am most 
sorry to hâve to allow so long a \ime to pass without seaixig 
his Works. 

Farewell. Sch. 

399. — Goethe to Schiller. 

Weimar, Dec. 28, 1797. 

Enclosed you will reçoive my essay, which I beg of you 
to weigh, to apply, to modify, and to extend. I bave 
during tho last few days made use of thèse criteria while 
reading the Biad and Sophocles, as well as in some epio 
and tragic subjects, which I endeavoured in my thougntB 
to trace to motives, and they appeared to me very usefnl, 
I may even say décisive. 

In doing this it struck me very forcibly how it is that 
we modems are so apt to confound the différent spemes, 
nay, that we are not even able to distinguish them from. 
each other. This seems to arise simply from the fact that 
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artists, who ought in reality to produce works of art within 
the pure conditions of art, yield to the desires of spectators 
and listeners who wish to find everything perfectly évident. 
Meyer bas remarked that it is the gênerai inclination to 
force ail the varions species of plastic art np to painting, 
becanse the latter can exhibit the imitation as perfectly 
évident by means of attitude and colour. Thus, in poetry 
everything is hurrying towards the drama, to the repré- 
sentation of what is perfectly présent, Thus, novels, too, in 
the form of letters, are thoroughly dramatic, and conse- 
quently formai dialogues may be introduced, as Eichardson 
bas donc; on the other hand, narrative romances inter- 
mixed with dialogue are to be censured. 

You must a hundred times bave heard people say, after 
reading a good romance, that they would like to see it 
represented on the stage ; to how many bad plays bas not 
this wish given ri se ! In the same way the same set of 
people would like to bave every interesting situation made 
the subject of an engraving, simply that their imaginations 
need not bave anything fùrther to do, everything must 
be sensuously true, perfectly tangible, dramatic, and the 
dramatic élément itself is to be fully equal with what is 
actually évident. Now thèse childish, barbarous, degraded 
tendencies the artist should oppose with ail bis power ; be 
should separate work of art from work of art by an im- 
passable magie circle ; be should préserve to each its own 
character and its own peculiarities, as was donc by the 
ancients, and was the reason of their becoming and being 
the great artists thfey were. But who can separate his 
ship from the waves upon which it is floating ? In work- 
ing against wind and tide one makes but little head-way. 

Thus, for example, with the ancients a bas-relief was a 
work only very sHgbtly raised, a flat, tasteful delineation 
of an object upon a flat surface ; bowever, people could not 
keep to this, it became half raised, then entirely raised, 
limbs separated, figures separated, perspective introduced, 
streets, clouds, mountains, and landscapes represented ; 
and as this was done by men of talent, the resuit was that 
that which is perfectly inadmissible found acceptanoe 
the more readily, for things were by this very means 
brought more within the reach of the understanding of 

VOL. I. 2 g 
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nncTiltivated minds. Hence in Meyer*s treatîse we find 
the good and, in this case, very appropriate story of how, 
in Florence, figures of clay were at first glazed, snbse- 
quently painted in one colour, and finally in varions 
colours and enamelled. 

But to retum to my essay;* the rules I hâve laid 
down there I hâve applied to my Hermann und Dorothea 
and beg of you to do the same, for in so doing very inte- 
resting observations will be the resuit. For instance : 

1. That it contains no exclusively epic motive, that îs, 
none that rétrogrades, but that only the four others whîch 
the epic poem bas in common with the drama, are made 
use of in it. 

2. That it does not represent persons acting outwardly, 
but such as are tumed towards themselves, and by this very 
fact is removed from the épopée and approaches the drama. 

3. That it has received from the third world, although 
no very striking amount, still always sufficient influence, 
inasmuch as the great world*s fate is interwoven with it, 
partly in an actual manner, partly symbolically, through 
persons, and, at ail events, gentle indications are given of 
presentiment, of the connection between a visible and an 
invisible world ; this, in my opinion, is a substitute for the 
ancient deities, although their physico-poetical power is 
not replaced by it. 

In conclusion, I hâve still to give notice of anofher 
curions task which I hâve set myself in référence to this 
matter, namely, to enquire whether the period between 
Hector's death and the departure of fiie Greeks from the 
coast of Troja may or may not contain the subject for 
another epic poem. I almost suspect not, and moreover 
for the foUowing reasons : 

1. Because there is no further retrograding motive în 
it, everything moves incessantly forwards. 

2. Because ail such occurrences as are still în any way 
retarding, divide the interest among several personë, and 
although exhibiting great bulk, are nevertheless not milike 
prîvate destinies. The death of AchiUes seems to me to be 
a splendid tragic subject ; the death of Ajax, the retum of 

* The essay hère referred to is the one endosed in hÎB letter. 6ee 
next page. 
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Philoctetes hâve been leffc to us by the ancients. Folyzena 
and Hecuba, and other subjeots belonging to this period, 
hâve also been handled. The taking of Troy itself, in being 
tbe moment of the fulfilment of a great destiny, is neither 
epic nor tragic, and when treated in a genuinely epio man- 
ner can, in ail cases, be looked at only from a distance 
either forwards or backwards. Virgil's rhetorico-sentimen- 
tal treatment of it cannot hère be taken into considération* 

Thus much of what I at présent understand, aalvo 
meliori ; for if I am not mistaken, this matter, like so many 
others, is theoretically inexpressible. At ail eveuts, we 
see what genim has accomplished, and who will say what 
it could or should accomplish ? 

As the messengers are about to start, T can now only 
bid you and your dear wife a kind farewell. Be sure 
to keep quiet till your bad time is over. I hear on ail 
hands much good said of our Almanack. When I shall bo 
able to come I cannot as yet say ; afiairs in connection 
with the théâtre will, I fear, detain me longer than I 
thought, great as is my wish to see you again. Once moro 
farewell. 

G. 

On Epic and Dramatic Poetry,* 

BY 

Goethe and Schiller. 

The epic and the dramatic poet are both subject to 
gênerai laws, especially to the law of unity and of 
development ; further, they both treat of similar subjects, 
and may both make use of ail kinds of motives ; the most 
essential différence between them, however, lies in the 
fact that the epic poet depicts the event as belonging 
completely to the past, whereas the dramatic poet represents 
it as belonging completely to the présent. If any one wished 
to deduce the détails of thèse laws from the nature of 
man, he would need always to keep before his mind a 

* Goethe imites Schiller'B name here with his own, because tho 
opinions liera set forth by him were chiefly the resuit of their discus- 
sions on the subject in letters and conversations. 
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rbapsodist and a mimic, both as poets, the former surrounded 
by bis circle of silent listeners, tbe latter by bis eager and 
observant spectators, and it would not be very difScult to 
discover wbat it was most appropriate for eacb of tbe two 
species of poetry to do, wbat subjectg eacb cbiefly sélects, 
and wbat motives tbey cbiefly make use of ; I say cbiefly, 
for, as I said above, neitber of tbem can assume anytbing 
exclnsively to itself. 

Tbe subjects for an epos and for a tragedy sbould be 
purely buman, important and patbetic; tbe personages 
bad best occupy a certain stage of culture wbere the 
inward activity is still solely dépendent upon itself, and 
wbere tbe action is not moral, political, or mecbanical, but 
Personal. Tbe legends from tbe beroic âge of tbe Greeks 
are, in tbis sensé, particularly favorable subjects for 
poets. 

Tbe Epie poem represents more particularly tbe limited 
activity of tbe individual, tbe Tragic poem more tbe limited 
suifering of tbe individual ; tbe Epie poem represents mon 
acting outwardly : battles, travels, every species of under- 
taking tbat demands a certain degree of sensuous breadth ; 
tbe Tragic poem, tbe man turned towards himself, benoe tbe 
actions of a genuine tragedy require but little space. 

Of motives 1 know of five diifferent kinds : 

1. Progressive, wbicb promote tbe action ; tbese are cbiefly 
employed by tbe drama. 

2. Èegressive, wbicb carry tbe action away from its 
aim; tbese are almost exclusively used by tbe epio 
poem. 

3. Betarding, wbicb delay tbe course of tbe action, or 
lengtben tbe road ; tbese may be used by botb species witli 
tbe gréâtes t advantage. 

4. Betrospective, wbereby tbat wbicb bas bappened 
before tbe time of tbe poem is taken up into it, 

5. Anticipating, wbicb forestall tbat wbicb wiU bappen 
after tbe date of tbe poem ; tbese two are required by the 
epic as well as by tbe dramatic poet, in order to make their- 
poems complète. 

Tbe worlds tbat are brougbt into view are common to 
botb. 

1. Tbe pJiysicaî worïd, and, in tbe ûrst place, the eue 
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nearest us, thé one to whicli the persons represented 
belong, and by which they are surrounded. în it the 
dramatist generally remains steadfastly at but one point, 
whereas the epio poet moves freely about in a wider 
sphère. Secondly, the more distant world in which I in- 
clude ail nature. This world the epio poet — who generally 
appeals to the imagination — brings nearer to us by means 
of similies, the dramatist uses .thèse more sparingly. 

2. The moral world is common to both speciea, and is 
most successfully represented in its physiological and 
pathological simplicity. 

3. The world of fancies, presentiments, appearances, 
coïncidence and fate. This is open to both, only that, 
as a matter of course, it is brought into contact with 
the sensuous world; this, however, gives rise to a diffi- 
culty peculiarly great to modem authors, for, however 
much it were désirable, we cannot readily find substitutes 
for the prodigies, gods, soothsayers, and oracles of the 
ancients. 

As regards the treatment of the whole, the rhapsodist, 
who depicts what is completely past, will appear as a wise 
man surveying, in a state of calm self-possession, that which 
has already happened ; the object of his discourse will be to 
calm the feelings of his hearers so that they will quietly 
listen to him for a long time ; he will divide the interest 
equally, because he is unable quickly to balance too lively 
an impression; he will, as he feels inclined, look and 
wander backwards and forwards; he will be followed 
throughout, for he has only to do with the imagination, 
which itself produces its images and, to a certain extent, 
is indiffèrent as to what images may be called forth. The 
rhapsodist should never himself appear as a higher being 
in his poem ; the best thing for him to do would be, as it 
were, to read from behind a curtain, so that the listener 
may be whoUy separated from any personality, and fancy 
himself to be folio wing the voice of one of the Muses 
generally. 

The mimic, on the other hand, occupies exactly the 
opposite position ; he represents himself as a definite indi- 
vidual, he would like us to direct our attention exclusively 
to himself and his immédiate surroundings, to feel the suf- 



j. 
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ferings of his soûl and of bis body with him, and to take 

E&i-t in his perplexities and forget ourselves in him. True, 
e too will set to wor^ gradually, but he may venture 
upon far more animated eifects, inasmuch as, in the oase 
of sensuous présence, even the stronger impression may be 
effaced by a weaker one. The spectator must by rights 
ever remain with his sensés on me stretch, he may net 
rise to reâection, he must follow with his passions; his 
imagination is silenced, no demands must be made upon 
it, and even that which is narrated must, as it were, be 
brought visibly before him. 



400. — Schiller to Goethe. 

The comjmrison you draw between the rhapsodist and 
the mimic and their audiences, seems to me to be a very 
happily-chosen means of coming to understand the dif- 
férence between the two species of poetry. This method 
alone would suffîce for rendering it impossible to make 
any gross mistake in the choice of the subject for the species 
of poetry, or the species of poetry for the subject, Expé- 
rience, too, confirms this ; I do not know of anything, in 
the case of a dramatic composition, that woxdd keep one 
strictly within the limits of the species of poetry, as most 
vividly to picture to oneself the actual représentation on 
the stage, and a well-filled and mixed house ; this wonld 
80 vividly make one feel the impassioned, anxious ezpeota- 
tion, and, consequently, the law of the intense and restless 
advance and movement. 

I should like to propose another expédient for exhibit- 
ing this différence. The dramatic action moves on before 
me, but I myself move round the epic action, which, se to 
say, is at a standstill. In my opinion a great deal lies in 
this distinction. If I see the incident moving before 
me, my attention is strongly riveted to the présent, my 
imagination loses ail its freedom, there arises and con- 
tinues within me a feeling of persistent restlessness, I 
feel myself obliged to give my attention to tiie objeot 
before me, and ail looking back, ail reflection is denied to 
me, because I am following a foreign power. But if I 
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move round the incident which cannot escape from me, ï 
feel that I need not keep up a regnlar pace, I can stop jÉbr 
a longer or shorter time according to my subjective neces- 
sity, I can step backwards or forwards, etc, This also 
corresponds veiy well with the idea of helonging to the past 
— wbich can be conceived as standing still — and with the 
idea of narration : for the narrator knows the end, at the 
beginning and at the middle, and to him consequently 
every moment of the action is equally important, and he, 
therefore, is calmly free throughout. 

It is quite évident to me that the epio poet has to treat 
his events as belonging to the past, and the tragic poet 
his as belonging altogether to the présent. 

I further add : this gives rise to a charming kind of 
rivalry between poetry, as the genus, with its species, 
which rivalry is always very significant in nature as well 
as in art. Poetry, as suoh, makes everything sensuously 
présent, and thus it obliges even the epic poet to make 
what has happened présent, only the character of its 
belonging to the past must not be effaced. Poetry, as 
such, makes ail that is présent past, and distances ail that 
is near (through ideality), and in this way it obliges the 
dramatic poet to keep that reality at a distance which 
would force itself upon us individually, and obtain poetic 
freedom for the mind as regards the subject. Tragedy in 
its highest conception will therefore always strive upwards 
to acquire an epic character, and only in this way does it 
become poetry. The epic poem, in like manner, will strive 
downwards towards the drama, and only in this way will it 
quite fulfil the poetic idea of species ; that which aotually 
makes both of them poetic works, brings them both near 
to one another. The distinguishing feature which spécifies 
them and contrasts them, always endangers one of the 
two constituent parts of the poetic idea of species, in the 
case of the épopée aenmousness, in tragedy freedom ; and 
hence it is natural that the oounterpoise to this defect 
will always be a quality which forms the spécifie feature 
of the opposite poetic species. Each will therefore do the 
other the service of taking the genus under its protection 
against the species, To prevent thèse reciprocal tendencies 
from degenerating into a mingling and confasion of boun- 
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darîes, îs the actnal object of Art, the liighest aîmof whioh, 
in fact, is in ail cases to unité character with beauty, single- 
ness with fulness, unity with universality, ete, 

Your Hermann has really a certain tendency to tragedy 
when compared with the pure, strict idea of the épopée. 
It is the heart that is warmly and seriously affecte d ; it 
contains more pathological interest than poetio indifférence. 
In like manner, the narrowness of the scène of action, the 
fewness of the figures, and the short period of the action 
belong to tragedy. Conversely, your Iphigenia obviously 
strikes out into the epic domain as soon as it is contrasted 
with the strict idea of tragedy. Of your Tasso I will not 
speak hère. For a tragedy your Iphigenia has too tranquil 
a course, too much of delay, not to mention the catastrophe 
which is opposed to tragedy. Every effect I hâve seen 
produced in myself and others by this work, was generically 
poetic, b\it not tragic ; and it will ever be thus if a tragedy 
misses its aim by becoming epic. Now in the case of your 
Iphigenia, as I think, this approximation to the epio îs a 
fault ; in your Hermann it is obviously no fanlt, at ail events 
to judge from the effect produced, not in the slightest degree. 
May not this arise from the fact that tragedy is designed 
for a definite purpose, the epic poem for a gênerai and free 
purpose ? 

No more to-day. I am still unable to do any proper 
work, it is only your letter and essay that could hâve 
engaged my thoughts. Farewell. 

ScH. 



401. — Goethe to Schiller. 

December 27, 1797. 

Grieved as I am to h^ar that you are not yet altogether 
restored to your usual state of activity, still it is pleasant 
to me to know that my letter and essay hâve in some 
measure interested you. Thank you for yours, which 
carries the question, so important to us both, farther still. 
Unfortunately we modems too, are occasionally bom 
poets, and plague ourselves round the whole genus withont 
knowing exactly what we want ; for, if I do not miatake, 
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tlie spécifie indications ought by rights to corne from with- 
out, and the opportun! ty détermine the talent. Why is it 
that we se seldom make an epigram in the Greek sensé ? 
Becanse we see so few things that deserve one. Why is it 
that we are so seldom successful with an epos ? Because 
we hâve no listeners. And why is the demand for dra- 
matio Works so great ? Because with us the drama is the 
only species of poetry that addresses itself to the sensés, 
and the performance of which, one may safely hope, will 
afford a certain présent enjoyment. 

I hâve during thèse last days again been studying the 
Biad in order to décide whether there is not another épopée 
between it and the Odyssey, I find, however, only genuine 
tragic subjeot-matter ; now this may really be the case, 
or only that I cannot discover the epic one. The death of 
Achilles and its surroundings would admit of being treated 
as an epos, and to a certain extent would demand this on 
account of the breadth of material to be handled. But the 
question would then arise as to whether one would be doing 
right in treating a tragic subject epioally. Much might be 
said both for and against this. As regards the effect, a 
modem poet, who works for modems, would herein always 
be at an advantage, because without pathological interest 
one would hardly be able to win the approbation of the 
âge. 

So much for to-day. Meyer is working busily at his 
treatise on subjects suitable for plastic art; ail the ques- 
tions in which we are so deeply interested come into con- 
sidération there, and one sees what a close relation exists 
between the plastic artist and the dramatist. I trust that 
you will very speedily recover your health, and that I shall 
be free to pay you a visit ère long. 

G. 



402. — Schiller to Goethe. 

Jena, DeceraJber 29, 1797. 

Our friend Humboldt (from whom I herewith enclose a 
long letter) remains faithfnl to his German nature in the 
midst of transformed Paris, and seems to hâve changed in 
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no way except in hîs ontward snrronndings. In the case 
of a certain Btyle of philosophising and of feeling, it is the 
same as with a certain kind of religion, it cnts one off from 
without, and isolâtes one by increasing the depth of feeling 
within. 

Your présent occupation of dîstinguishing and purifying 
the two species is indeed of the highest importance, but 
you will, as I do myself, feel convinced that in order to be 
able to exclude from a werk of art that which is foreign to 
its species, one must of necessity also be able to inclnde in 
it ail that belongs to the species. And this is the very 
point in which mistakes are now made. In fact, owing to 
our being un able to bring together the conditions under 
which each of the two species exists, we are obliged to mix 
them. Were there rhapsodists and a world for them, the 
epic poet would not require to borrow any motives from 
the tragic poet, and if we possessed the means and the in- 
tensive power of Greek tragedy, and at the same time had 
the privilège of leading our audience through a séries of 
seven représentations, we should not need to extend our 
dramas to an unreasonable length. The capacity of feeling 
in the spectator and hearer must, after ail, be satisfied and 
affected in ail the points of its periphery ; the diameter 
of this capacity is the measure for the poet. And as the 
moral quality is the one most fully developed, it is like- 
wise the most exacting, and it is at our own péril that 
we neglect it. 

If the drama is really being patronised by the bad ten- 
dency of the âge, as I hâve no doubt it is, one would need 
to begin the reform with the drama, and obtain air and 
light by suppressing the common imitation of nature in 
art. And this, it seems to me, could among otiher things 
be most successfully accomplished by the introduction of 
symbolical expédients, which should take the place of the 
subject in ail that which does not belong to the true 
artistic world of the poet, and which therefore should not * 
be represented, only indicated. I bave not yet qnite guo- 
ceeded in unravelling this idea of the symbolical in pœtry» 
but it seems to me that a great deal is contained in it. If 
its use were defined, the natural conséquence would be 
that poetry would become purified, its sphère narrower and 



